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ABSTRACT 

This final report presents a set of linked 
investigations of the effects of training teachers in effective 
classroom management practices in a series of school-based workshops. 
A previous study led to the development of descriptive models of 
effective management and instruction. These "models- in-use" provided 
interpretations of how what teachers do functions within the 
classroom context, and what occurs as a result in terms of 
instructional progression and the construction of social and academic 
structures. Sixteen teachers participated in the validation study and 
were randomly assigned to either experimental or control groups. Data 
were generated through a variety of classroom observation measures. A 
detailed description is provided of the series of planned comparisons 
organized in five separate, but tied, investigations. These 
investigations (1) substantiated and identified the effects of 
training workshops on teachers' classroom management practices; (2) 
examined relationships between classroom management and student 
achievement variables; (3) produced descriptive "models-in-use" of 
classroom management; (4) generated comparative data on differences 
between effective and les "-effective teachers; and (5) made 
comparisons between the classroom management training model and the 
models-in-use demonstrated by both trained and untrained teachers. 
Appendices contain the instructor manual and the manual for the 
classroom mangement observation and conference model. (JD) 
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PREFACE 

Serious concern has emerged in recent years about the quality of 
educational experiences offered in our nation's schools and the need for 
higher levels of student achievement as a result of schooling. 
Inextricably tied to issues related to the quality of schooling are issues 
of how teachers can establish in their classrooms effective learning 
environments with opportunities for quality experiences for students. 

This study. Effective classroom management and instruction: An 
exploration of models, sponsored by the National I^.rtitute of Education 
(NIE 6-83-0063) , had four objectives: 

* To identify descriptive models of classroom management and 
instructional management used by effective and less effective 
teachers. 

* To compare and contrast the models of classroom management and 
instructional management used by effective and less effective 
teachers. 

* To compare and contrast a model for training teachers in classroom 
management with the "mode Is- in -use" demonstrated by teachers, both 
trained and untrained in classroom management. 

* To explore relationships among classroom management and student 
achievement, the demands placed on students for academic and social 
participation, and instructional interaction patterns. 

This final report should be of interest to national, state, and local 
education administrators, educators and researchers. Investigations of the 
objectives noted above produced findings on the difference between knowing 
"that" certain practices lead to achievement gains, and learning "how 0 
these processes operate in classrooms. 

Educational Research and Policy: A Collaborative Approach 
(forthcoming) is a policy handbook (NIE 6-83-0063) based on the 
collaborators 7 experiences in this project that will be of special interest 
to national, state, and LEA policy-makers. 
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This final report presents a set of linked investigations of the 
effects of training teachers in effective classroom management practices in 
a series of school-based workshops. Four purposes were addressed by the 
study: (1) to identify descriptive models of classroom management and 
instructional management used by effective and less effective teachers; (2) 
to compare and contrast the descriptive models of classroom and 
instructional management used by effective and less effective teachers; (3) 
to compare and contrast the model of classroom management used in the 
training workshops with the "model s-in-use" demonstrated by both trained 
and untrained teachers; and (4) to explore relationships among classroom 
management and student achievement variables, the demands placed on 
students for academic and social participation, and patterns of 
instructional interact ion. 

THE STATE CONTEXT, LOCAL SETTING . AND DATA BASE 

The classroom management training workshops were conducted as part 
of an ongoing program for t!>* improvement of teaching designed by state 
administrators in the Arkansas Department of General Education. The 
improvement program was launched with a statewide training program in 
instructional skills t ! «t has been disseminated to over 10,000 of the 
state's teachers and 70V. of the school principals. At least 6VA of the 
LEA's have completed the training cycle. The classroom management 
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workshops were introduced as a second phase of the improvement prou, am. 
Because of the large degree of participation in instructional skills 
training previously, an important question became whether or not classroom 
management training could add to teachers' present skills. To answer this 
question and to determine appropriate content and delivery of a classroom 
management model, a series of validation training studies were designed. 
Six studies assessing the effects of the management training were completed 
in several of the Arkansas school districts. Of the 102 teachers 
participating in the studies all had completed t'e state's program in 
instructional skills. 

In reviewing the findings from the six validation training studies, 
members of the state's advisor/ committee and the principal investigator 
recognized significant effects on classroom practices for the trained 
teachers, but were also concerned about teachers for whom training had Irss 
marked effects than for others. This concern led to conception of the 
present follow-up investigation and the involv ment of one of the school 
districts in a secondary analysis of data collected in its district. This 
district's junior high schools had participated in the validation studies. 

Student population in the district is composed of 6QV. white, 33V. 
black, and TA Mexican-Aj.er ican students. A sample of 16 teachers (eight 
English and eight math) volunteered to participate in the original 
validation study. Participants were matched on subject matter taught, 
years of experience, and grade level then randomly assigned to either 
experimental or control groups. All teachers were female except for one 
male math teacher. Four teachers were black and 12 were white. 



Data colltcttd as part of the validation study in this district 
ware generated through a variety of classroom observational measures. For 
t*C h o* the 16 teachers in the sample the following data sets were 
available for each of six observations: <a) narrative notes with class 
activity descriptions for the 45-minute observations, (b) classroom rating 
scales, (c) three or more ratings of student engagement for each class 
period, (d) summary ratings for each teacher taken at the end of six 
observations per teacher, <e) audio recordings of the classroom lessons, 
and (f) pre- «ud post achievement test scores on standardized and 
district-wide criterion-referenced tests in English and math. This data 
bank provided the opportunity for comprehensive, in-depth examination and 
post hoc analyses of teaching-learning processes in any of the 16 
classrooms. The district also made opportunities available for follow-up 
interviews with the teachers and provided access to curriculum and textbook 
materials used in any given lesson. 
RESEARCH DESIGN: A SERI ES OF LINKED INVESTIGATIONS 

The final report provides a detailed description of the series of 
planned comparisons organized in five separate, but tied, investigations. 
Each was designed such that its findings could provide part of the entry 
framework for what was to follow. Findings in each al") served to inform 
what had come before. In order, these investigations: <1) substantiated 
and identified the effects of the training workshops on teachers' classroom 
management practices; (2) examined relationships between clasi oom 
management and student achievement variables; (3) produced descriptive 
"models-in-use" of the classroom management processes used by a sub-sample 
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of effective and less effective instructors (based on achievement data from 
their classes); (4) generated comparative data on the differences between 
effective and less effective teachers in setting expectations for student 
participation and in signalling and r uni toring the academic content of 
lessons; and (5) generated comparisons between the classroom management 
draining model and the model s-in-use demonstrated by both trained and 
untrained teachers. The first two of these investigations followed a 
process-product tradition of research on teaching; the third and fourth 
were approached from a sociol inguistic perspective on teaching-learning 
processes; the fifth investigated the compatibility of findings from the 
two alternative research traditions. Findings from these separate but tied 
investigations are summarized below. 

Findings: The eff ects of training in classroom management 

Of 35 five-point ratings used to assess teachers / management 
practices after each observation, 22 <6VA) were significant < £ < .10) in 
favor of the trained teachers (significance level chosen because of the 
small sample size.) Means for the trained group exceeded the control group 
means on all but one of the 35 variables. The strongest effects were for 
describing lesson objectives and lesson content c'iarly, for using 
efficient and appropriate classroom procedures and routines, for 
consistency in managing student behavior, and for a task-oriented classroom 
focus. Findings further support the training as a successful and 
cost-efficient form of school-based staff development, and provide evidence 
that training effects prodded in tightly controlled research settings <in 
earlier studies) can be successfully replicated in local school settings. 



Findings: Th» relationship between classroom management and student 
achievement 

Achievement test score data varied among the 16 teachers by grade 
level and subject natter. This reflected a "real world" situation in which 
measurement is typically not geared to research purposes; researchers 
preferred not to intrude on normal operations in the district any more than 
necessary. Ten of the 16 classes had pre- and posttest scores on the 
district's criterion-referenced tests (CRT),- the remaining six were 
measured at posttest with the SRA achievement tests and at pre-test with 
the Arkansas state assessment test of basic skills (SATBS). Of 272 
students, 164 were in English classes and 108 in math; there were 126 
students in the exper '-rental classes and 146 in the control classes. Raw 
gains on the CRT (10 clastrooms; students scores "pooled" without regard to 
classes) revealed differences in favor of the trained teacherr' students 
(reading: £ (1,116) ■ 32.82, £ (.0001; math: £ (1,66) ■ 4.26, & (.05). 
Between-class CRT gains also favored trained teachers ( £ (1,116) ■ 479.71, 
£ (.0001; math: £ (1,66 » 110.04, £ (.0001). In all , 11 comparisons were 
generated: 9 showed higher means for the trained teachers; 7 of these 9 
were statistically significant ( £ (.05). Neither of the 2 comparisons 
favoring the control group were significant. These results suggest support 
for the indirect effects of the management training on student achievement 
outcomes. 

Method: Selectio n of a sub-sample for the focused investigations 

Single class p<~ iod lessons were further explored. Achievement 
data were organized by classroom group (range:12-24 students per class) to 
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isolate effects by wi thin-cl ass movement between achievement level 
groupings. Rank order placement of teachers on management and 
instructional (achievement) effectiveness dimensions, and placement within 
a management/achievement typology revealed that none of the untrained 
teachers ranked significantly higher than the trained teachers on student 
achievement. There were untrained teachers, however, who ranked above a 
natural break in the management data who did not have within-class 
achievement level gains. This suggests that effective classroom management 
is necessary — but not sufficient — to produce student achievement gains. 
Four teachers, two trained and two untrained, were selected; management and 
achievement ranks were parallel. 
Findings: The descriptive models-in-use 

Audio recordings of a sample of lessons over the school year were 
analyzed through the application of a sociol inguistic perspective on 
teaching-learning processes. Detailed "maps" of esson structure were 
developed to generate data on social and academic task demands, 
instructional sequencing, divergences from goal-directed instruction, and 
patterns of teacher-student interaction. From the*e maps, descriptive 
models of effective management and instruction were developed according to 
teacher placement within the management/achievement typology. 
Interpretations were provided, not on the basis of what teachers do. but 
rather, how what they do f unctions within the classroom context, and what 
occurs as a result in terms of instructional progression and the 
construction of social and academic demand structures. 
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Findinos: Comparison of models-in-use across effective and 
lets elective teachers 

Initial comparisons across lessons for individual teachers revealed 
stability and consistency in teacher style, teacher-student interactions, 
and manner of eliciting student participation in lessons; there were sharp 
contrasts across teachers in manner of providing verbal rationales for 
actions and in rtsponding to student "call-out" behaviors. Comparisons 
across teachers also suggested that as effectiveness rank decreased, the™ 
was an increase in demands placed on students to interpret changes in their 
rights and obligations for participating. Additionally, as the number of 
shifts i_n social demand increased across Uachers (e.g., who can talk, 
when, where, about what, and for w^at purposes), the relative proportion of 
changes in academic expectations decreased . Effective teachers managed to 
orchestrate a relative balance between social and academic tasks in terms 
of the demands placed on students to interpret changes in these tasks. 
Further examination of the academic demand structures revealed that 
effective teachers provided signals to students about multiple aspects and 
features of the academic task at hand, and provided verbal cues about how 
students could understand, reason, and accomplish the task. Less effective 
teachers provided fewer verbal cues, introduced conflicting cues, and 
failed to signal relevant cues that were available within the materials or 
inherent within the specific tasks. This latter finding suggests that 
instruction is not content-free. 
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Findings: The co mparison between the normative management training 
model and the descr iptive model s-in-use 

A synthesis of the training model and the descriptive model s-in-usv 
resulted in an expanded model of c^ssroom management and instructional 
management. The two alternative research traditions were found to produce 
complementary findings. The collaborative merger of the two perspectives 
provides a distinction between learning 'that* certain practices make a 
difference in student achievement, and learning "how" these practices 
operate in classrooms. 
Recommend ations for training and policy 

Collaboration had several meanings in this project and also 
operated in several ways. This has been found: (1) in the continuing 
relationships between state and local administrators and staff personnel in 
the state, and the researchersj and <2>, at the level of the NIE project, 
in the merger of alternative research perspectives on classroom processes. 
Additionally, (3) state/local administrators, the researchers, and a policy 
analyst have begun documenting tf,e collaborative approach in a policy 
handbook. Educational Research and Policy: A Collaborative Approach 
(forthcoming, NIE G-83-Q043) provides a detailed case study that highlights 
pertinent policy issues and provides implications and recommendations for 
the practice of collaborative research. 
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Chapter 1 

Introduction 



Few aspects of educational practice have created as much conctrn in 
past years at classroom management. Oisciplint and behavior managtmtnt 
have perenially out-ranked othtr matttrs in the public's opinions of its 
schools (Gallup, 1984). Thtst topics htad tht list of concerns of 
school administrators. They art among tht most frequently rtqutsttd 
topics for programs ai ttachtr inservice development. Hort recently 
atttntion has shifted to conctrns about tht quality of tducational 
txptritncts studtnts tncounttr in thtir schools, tht effectiveness of 
tht nation's public school teachtrs, and tht nttd for higher levels of 
academic achievement as a rtsult of schooling. 

Ttachtr tducators and researchers havt bttn attracttd to tht study 
of classroom managtmtnt. Studits in tht primary gradts (Brophr & 
Evertson, 1974} Andtrson, Evtrtson & Brophy, 1979) and mort rtctntly in 
tht stcondary gradts <Sta1 lings, Netdels & Stayrook, 1979; Evertson, 
Andtrson, Andtrson & Brophy, 1980) havt shown, in gtntral , that ttachtrs 
who havt organ iztd classrooms with ftw bthavior problems ttnd to bt mort 
academically effective than comparison teachers whose classrooms are 
less well managed. Thus, conclusions have been drawn that effective 
classroom management is a necessary condition for effective teaching. 
At tht school level, educational researchers have demonstrated an 
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interest in the nature of effective schools and have fought to identify 
tfftctivt tchoolt tnd to dttcribt thtir character ittict. Certain 
ftaturtt havt bttn itoUttd including inttructional leadership, school 
climate, of expectations, emphasis on batic skills, and monitoring 

ttudtnt progrttt (Bickel, 1V83). Mackenzie (1983) tuggtttt that tinct 
thttc major constructs derive tupport from a variety of sourcet, thtrt 
it broad gtntral agrttmtnt on tht fundamental tltmtntt of effective 
tchooling, but that thtrt it neverthelett no cltar agrttmtnt on tht 
dtfinitiont of thttt conttructtt "Tht bright light of conctntut around 
tht ctntral tltmtntt of a conttruct fadtt littlt by 1 i tt 1 • into gray 
mittt of uncertainty and unanswered qutttiont at tht edge." (1983, 
p. 7). 

Educational rtttarchtrt do concur that tchooling it a complex, 
multilevel, multifaceted procett. Uhat emerget at effective tchooling 
cannot be adequately examined according to a checklitt of tpecific 
characteri ttict, but rather, thould be viewed at a "culture of mutually 
reinforcing expectationt and activities" (Purkey * Smith, 1983). 
Studies of ttaff development (Little, 1981) likewise tupport the complex 
nature of effective tchoooling, but alto point to the importance of 
teacher involvement at an antecedent to tchool tuccett. Teacher 
involvement it viewed at the key to the overall power of the tchool 
tetting in influencing both ttaff development effortt and tchool 
tuccett. Since the larger milieu of the tchool contains individual 
classrooms within it, research on effective tchooling mutt ultimately 
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comt to contidtr behavior changt at tht clattroom Itvtl (Tomlinton, 
1981). 

At Itatt two boditt of rtttarch can ttrvt to inform practict at the 
clattroom Itvtl. Thttt include rtttarch on ttachtr tf ftcti vtnttt 9 
particularly clattroom managtmtnt rtttarch, and rtttarch on ttaching at 
a 1 ingui tt ic procttt. 

Rtttarch on Ttachtr Ef f tct igtnttt - Clattrooni Manaotmtnt 

Variout ttuditt of ttachtr tf f tctivtnttt havt rttulttd in 
idtnt if icat ion of ttachtr uariabltt and clattroom procttt variabltt 
attociattd with ttudtnt achitvtmtnt out comet (Stall ingt and Kaskowitz, 
1974) Brophy* Evtrtton, 1976| Brophy, 1979] Good, 1979, 1983). Uhilt 
mott of thttt wtrt conducttd at tht tltmtntary clattroocn Itvtl, a ftw 
ttuditt havt alto addrttttd tht ttachtr tf ftctivtnttt qutttion at tht 
ttcondary clattrooni Itvtl (Eutrtton, Andtrton, Andtrton, & Brophy, 1980; 
Stall ingt, 1980). In thttt ttuditt, tht rolt of tfftctivt clattroom 
managtmtnt and organization, at wtll at tht importanct of ttudtnt 
timt-on-tatk (Otnham & Litbtrman, 1980), emtrgcd at kty ftaturtt of 
tfftctivt inttruction and at ntcttttary conditiont for inturing ttudtnt 
acadtmic ptrformanct. 

Studitt of clattroom managtmtnt provide evidence to tuggttt that, 
from tht firtt day of tchool , advance prtparation, planning, and a 
tytttmatic approach art kty factort in influtncing tfftctivt managtmtnt 
(Evtrtton tk Emmtr, 1982; Emmtr, Evtrtton, ft Andtrton, 1980). Sptcific 
rtcommtndat iont for ttachtrt that can bt txtracttd from thttt ttuditt 
includt (a) planning rultt and proctdurtt for gtntral clattroom 
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research. Uithin this tradition, attempts are made to identify 
characttr istics of eff tcti veness that trt associated with desired 
outcomes — usually student achievement gains; salient teacher behaviors 
art cast at tht indtptndtnt variables. Tht product of these research 
efforts consists of various sets of gtntral izat ion*. Taktn together, 
thttt gtntral izat ion* provide a global or composite nodtl of tfftctivt 
classroom management. This normative nodtl hat thtn served at a source 
of prescriptions about what teachers should bt doing to increase thtir 
effectiveness . Tht substantive bat it of a nornativt nodtl of clattroom 
nanagtntnt, ont uttd in a program of ttachtr inttrvict workshops, it 
prtttnttd in Tablt 1.1 



Inttrt Tablt 1.1 about htrt 



Tht nornativt nodtl hat bttn uttful . It hat ttrvtd, firtt, as a 
thtorttical bast upon which classroom nanagtntnt trailing programs have 
bttn organiztd. That is, tht modtl is cast as a stt of strattgits 
ttachtrs ought to bt using to insurt tfftctivt nanagtntnt. Stcond, tht 
nornativt nodtl has strvtd as tht sourct of variables for classroom 
obstrvations in studits of tht tfftctivtntss of tht nanagtntnt training 
programs (Evtrtson, tt al . , 1983) Enmtr tt al . , 1982). Thtst 
rtstarchtrs havt nottd, howtvtr, that tht stt of strattgits txtracttd 
from tht norm tivt nodtl wtrt not adtquatt for sorat participants in the 
nanagtntnt training studits. In earlier studits, examination of within 
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Table 1.1 

A Modtl for Training Teachers in Classroom Management* 



Classroom management is a compon ent of the "Total Teaching Act" , 

Tht "Total Teaching Act" it based on knowledge and 
unders tanding of human growth and development and 
includes tht following components! 

1. Classroom management skills, 

2. Human relations skills. 

3. Planning skills. 

4. Stltction and ust of appropriatt materials. 

5. Knowltdgt of content. 

6. Instructional skills. 

Effective classroom managers dt monstratt certain skills . 

1. Planning rules and procedures thoroughly and in 
detail . 

2. Teaching these to students. 

3. Monitoring student work and behavior. 

4. Stopping inappropriate behavior before it 
becomes disruptive. 

5. Maximizing student task engagement and success. 

6. Communicating clearly- 

Effective classroom manaoement requires Planning bef ore school starts . 

1. Readying the classroom (planning use of space). 

2. Developing rules for general behavior. 

3. Developing rules and procedures for specific 
areas! 

a. Student use of classroom space and 
facil ities. 

b. Student use of out-of-class areas. 

c. Student participation during whole class 
activities. 

d. Student participation in daily routines. 

e. Student participation during small group 
activities. 

4. Deciding on incentives/consequences for 
appropriate/inappropr late behavior. 

5. Planning activities for the first day of 
school . 

(Table cont inues) 
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Tablt 1.1 (continutd) 



Efftctivt classroom manaotmtnt rtouirts ortstntlno < imoltntntino) at tht 
btoinnlno of trhool . 

1. Tttching tht rults tnd proctdurts. 

t. Using txplanation. 

b. Using rthtarsal . 

c. Using fttdback. 

2. Ttaching acadtmic conttnt. 

3. Communicating dirtctions and concept* 
cltarly. 

Efftctivt cUtiroffl manaotmtnt rtouirt * maintaining tht ffijnjfljffitnt 
systtrr. throughout tht ytar. 

1. Monitoring for bthavioral and acadtmic 
compl ianct. 

2. Acknowltdging appropriatt bthauior. 

3. Stopping inappropriate behavior. 

4. Using constqutncts/inctnti uts consisttntly. 
9. Adjusting instruction for individual 

studtnt ft/groups. 

6. Kttping studtnts accountablt for work. 

7. Anticipating sptcial problems. 



4 At ufttd in organization of a program of training ttachtrs in 
claftftroom managtmtnt skills, thift modal i* bastd on an assumption of 
prior knowltdgt of compl tmtntary instructional skills including: (a) 
stltcting Itsson objtctiuts at tht appropriatt Itvtl of difficulty; (b) 
ttaching to thtst objtitivtsj (c) maintaining tht focus of tht ltarntrj 
(d) using tht principlts of Warning, i.t. motivation, rtinforctmtnt, 
rtttntion, and transftrj and (t) monitoring and adjusting instruction. 
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group difftrtncts rtvtaltd that somt ttachtrs art ltss succtssful than 
o'.iitrs in impltmtnting a training modtl (Griffin, Hughts, 4 Martin, 
1982). It may bt that although tht normative modtl idtntifitt a writs 
of variablts rt!attd to tfftctivt managtmtnt, guidtlints or dtscriptions 
about how thtst variabltt art to bt orchtstrattd art not sufficitnt. 
Colltct ivtly, thttt rtttarchtrt havt raistd qutttiont about tht 
conditiont that prtvtnt tomt ttachtrt from uting information thty havt 
acquirtd in training, and furthtr, about tht naturt of difftrtnt 
philosophical or practical idtat about ttaching that do not ptrmit tht 
adoption of difftrtnt conctptiont of managtmtnt. 

Ttachlno at a Linguistic Procttt 
Cazdtn (in prttt) hat idtntifitd an aittrnativt to tht 
proctss-product rt starch tradition. This aittrnativt, which is 
conctrntd with gtntrating dttcriptiont and characttrizationt of ttltcttd 
phtnomtna, has rtctntly tmtrgtd at a mtant of ttudying ttaching-ltarning 
proctssts. Cazdtn rtftrs to tht aittrnativt as a tociol inguittic 
tradition. Similarly, Grttn (1983a) cittt rtctnt advancts in 
tociol inguittict and tthnography of communication that providt a bat it 
for tht ttudy of ttaching at a 1 inguittic procttt. Utt of mtthodologi tt 
inhtrtnt in thit tradition providt a mtant of gaining intightt into tht 
compltx procttttt ttachtrt utt in orchtttrating tht acadtmic and social 
dtmands plactd on studtntt in clattroom tnvironmtnts. Thtst 
mtthodologi ts incorporatt stntitivt awartntss of tht probltmatic naturt 
of tht obstrvation itttlf at inquiry (c.f. Evtrtson & Grttn, in prtss) , 
and also providt mtant to idtntify and characttrizt various managtmtnt 
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proctssts such as inttraction patttrns, instructional stqutnct patttrns, 
and tht tvolution of norms and txptctations for behavior. In shifting 
ptrsptctivt from a proctss-product rtstarch tradition to a vitw of 
ttaching at a linguistic proctss, it it pott i bit to incrtatt tht powtr 
of tht obstrvat ional Itns to a microanalytic Itvtl at which tht 
compltxititt of clattroora managtmtnt proctssts can bt characttr iztd. 

Rtctnt work on ttaching at linguistic proctss has shown that 
ttachtrs with tht samt goals, similar groups of studtnts, and similar 
conttnt do not dtl iv*r Itssons in tht samt way <Go1dtn, 1983; Grttn, 
1 983b | Grttn & Harktr, 1982} Harktr, 1983; Uallat & Grttn, 1982). This 
work dtmonstratts that tht way in which a ttachtr constructs Itssons, 
signals instructional participation, prtstnts acadtmic information, and 
usts languagt influtncts tht naturt of studtnt tngagtmtnt and studtnt 
Warning. Pttitto (1982) found that tht ttachtr's ptrctptions of 
studtnt ability also influtnctd tht ways in which tht ttachtr taught tht 
samt Itsson to individual groups of studtnts wi thin a singlt class. 
Fur^trraort, rtstarch in this tradition ftas dtmonstrattd that 
contrastivt mod* It of tfftctivt and Itss tfftctivt ttaching can bt 
rtliably idtntifitd (Erickson, 1982; Goldtn, 1983; Grttn & Harktr, 1982; 
Grttn, 1983b; Harktr ,1983) . Ttaching may bt conttxt sptcific, but as 
Grttn (1977) has shown, thtrt art patttrns of similarity for both 
tfftctivt and intfftctivt ttachtrs wi thi n Itssons, tvtn though thty 
contrast with tach othtr across groups. 
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Purpost of tht Study 

Tht ttudx rtporttd htrt was undtrtaktn with stvtral objtctivts in 
mind. At ont Itvtl, tht rtstarchtrs shartd an inttrtst in txploring 
ways in which two virtually disparatt rtstarch traditions might bt 
txamintd for thtir compatibility in studying a lingular phtnomtnon, t.g. 
classroom managtmtnt. Prtvious studies in tach of thtst traditions havt 
productd two bodits of littraturt. Findings from tach wtrt ustd in tht 
conctptual ization of tht prtstnt study. Mortovtr, it was assumtd that a 
convtrgtnct of vitws from tht two traditions, as tvidtnctd in tht 
rtstarch dtsign, would Itad to a cltartr conctption of tht naturt of 
classroom managtmtnt and tht intricatt rtlation bttwttn tfftctivt 
managtmtnt and tfftctivt instruction. Ont particular objtctivt thtn was 
to dtsign a mtans of contributing dtpth and rtf intmtnt to a norraativt 
modtl of classroom managtmtnt. This objtctivt was undtrtaktn through 
tht idtntif ication of additional! situation-sptcif ic modtls of classroom 
managtmtnt and characttrizations of tht ways in which ttachtrs in 
sptcific classrooms dtvtlop managtmtnt structurts, tstablish managtmtnt 
proctdurts 9 and managt acadtmic conttnt, and about what occurs as a 
rtsult of such actions. Thtst rtsults, both thost within tht 
situation-sptcif ic modtls of classroom managtmtnt and thost rtcogniztd 
in ttriw of managtmtnt variablts and studtnt achitvtmtnt gains, strvtd 
as tht ctntral points of focus in this study. 
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Four specific purposes have been have been addressed in this study. 
Thttt art: 

1. to identify descriptive model <s> of classroom management 
and instruct ional management used by effective and less 
effective teachers. 

2. to compare and contrast tht models of classroom 
nanagtntnt and inttruct ional management uttd by 
effective and Ittt effective teachers. 

3. to compart and contrast a normative nodtl of classroom 
nanagtntnt uttd in nanagtntnt training workshop* with 
tht descriptive nodtlt dtnonttrattd by both traintd and 
untraintd ttachtrs. 

4. to txplort relationships among classroom managtntnt and 
student achievement variables, and academic and social 
participation task structures, inttraction patterns, and 
instructional sequence patterns. 

Organization of tht Report 

This Final Report presents a series of data analyses that, when 
viewed collectively, serve several purposes. They provide <a> a 
comparison and contrast oi a normative model oi classroom management 
with descriptive, situation-specific models of classroom management 
constructed by teachers and students in their classrooms; <b> a 
comparison and contrast of models of classroom management and 
instructional management used by effective and less effective teachers; 
and <c> an exploration of relationships among classroom management and 
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ttudtnt achievement variables, academic and social participation task 
structures, instruct ional sequence patterns, and inttraction patterns. 
Additionally, findings art presented on tht short-term and continuing 
effects of ttachtr training and implications art drawn about tht naturt 
of classroom managtmtnt and tht conditions ntctssary for bringing about 
student Warning. 

At tht outstt, tht dtsign of this study consisttd of a stt of 
pre-planned contrasts. Thtst contrasts have tmtrgtd as a compontnt stt 
of analysts and havt bttn organ iztd, by chapter, in a way that tach can 
bt vitwed as a separate and complttt tntity in its own right. 
Nontthtltss, tach of tht chapttrs also dtmonstratts and illustrates a 
difftrtnt asptct of tht inquiry into classroom managtmtnt phtnomtna. 
That is, tht analysts form a linked strits, tach rtprtstnting a titd 
element of tht whole. 

As tht rtadtr moves across chapttrs, ctrtain shifts will bt 
dtttcttd in perspective, in language, and in style of presentation. 
Some of thtst shifts art subtle j some art dramatic. Thtst 
discontinuitits should not bt viewed as a failure to cast tht writing in 
a single hand, but rather as tht reflection of a major undertaking in 
this study — tht mtrgtr of alternative research traditions. A brief 
description of the two alternatives, process-product research and 
sociol inguistic analyses of classroom processes, are provided in this 
introductory chapter. Chapter I also provides descriptions of the 
historical context and setting, sampling procedures, and instrumentation 
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used in the initial phut of data collection, and finally a description 
of tht data bank available for tht subsequent analysts. 

In essence, classroom management phenomena were observed from two 
distinct vantagt points. Tht first, mort distant of thtst yitldtd 
findings on tht tfftcts of training ttachtrs in classroom management, 
tht rt 1 at ionship between classroom managtmtnt ratings and studtnt 
achievement outcomes, and tht rtlationship bttwttn tht modtl ustd in 
training and tht modtl ustd in practict. Thtst studits follow tht 
process-product tradition of rtstarch on ttaching. Chapttr 2 provides a 
rtport of tht training study and continuing tfftcts of tht training. 
Chapttr 3 providts a comprthtnsi vt txamination of rtlationships bttwttn 
tht classroom managtmtnt variablts and studtnt achitvtmtnt. 

Tht second vantagt point ptrmitttd close, in-depth txamination of 
tht management structures that were in place for a small sub-sample of 
classrooms in the training study. The conceptual approach and 
methodology that guided this focused exploration are outlined in Chapter 
4* The bridge between the two vantage points for observing management 
processes is reflected in the selection of the sub-sample. That is, the 
quantitative findings in the initial sets of analyses provided a 
principled and systematic way of selecting teachers for the later 
analyses. Teachers were selected who represented different points on a 
continuum when both management and student achievement were considered. 
These sampling procedures are also described in Chapter 4 • 

The descriptive models of classroom management and instruction in 
the four selected classrooms are presented in Chapter 5. The focus in 
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these descriptions it on the ft tabl ithmtnt of norms for academic tnd 
social participation, thtmatic development, and goal-dirtcttdntss . 
Illustrations art provided that reveal tht intricatt inttrplay of 
interactions between teachers, students, pttr group, and Materials, and 
tht ways these inttractiont Itad to construction of academic and social 
mtanings. 

In Chapttr 6, we txamint issuts of stability and variability in tht 
delivery of instruction. First, findings art prtstnttd on consisttncy 
and variability in ttachtr stylt over tht school ytar for an effective 
ttachtr (traintd) and a Itss effective ttachtr (untraintd). Following 
this, seJected illustrations from tht models dtscribtd in tht prtctding 
chapttr art prtstnttd to isolatt and dtmonstratt tht ttachtrs' 
contributions to Itsson structurt. Contrasts between effective and Itss 
tfftctivt ttachtrs ptrmitttd tht idtntif ication of factors within 
Itssons that strut to support and/or constrain students' opportunities 
to acquirt and dtmonstratt acadtmic knowledge. 

In Chapter 7, "Learning That and Learning How in Research on 
Classroom Processes", we hope to convey a sense of what we have learned 
— and to propose what can be gained — through the collaborative merger 
of alternative perspectives. A synthesis of the model used in training 
and the models used in practice is outlined to demonstrate our expanded 
view of effective management and instruction. Implications are drawn 
for training, for policy, and for the observation of teaching. 

The studies presented in this Final Report resulted through a 
series of collaborative efforts sponsored by the National Institute of 
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Education. Col labor at ion in thtst projects hat htld a variety of 
meanings both to tht different participants and acrost tht different 
phases of tht work. It hat bttn fluid, emergent, and on-going. In its 
most rtctnt phase, state and district attain ittrator t , the researchers, 
and a policy analyst have come togtthtr to txplort the nature of the 
collaborations in relation to the improvement of instruction. The 
product of this phase is a policy handbook. Educational Research and 
Policy* A Collaborati ve Approach (forthcoming). 

The State Context and Historical Perspective 
_ The Arkansas Department of Education has recognized a need for 
bringing state of the art knowledge to teachers, administrators, college 
professors and others involved in training and supervising teachers. 
This recognition led state administrators to design a program for the 
improvment of practice that would have an impact on local school 
districts 7 policies and on the improvement of academic achievement. A 
review of literature on effective implementation of change in schools 
and an assessment of needs within the state led to adoption of a model 
for a program on effective teaching. This model, drawn from work by 
Madeline Hunter is depicted in Figure 1.1. 



Insert Figure 1.1 about here 



Prior to 1982, work had begun within the state on the instructional 
skills component of the model. Training was conducted in five areas 
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TOTAL TEACHING ACT 



Knowledge of Content 


Planning Skills 


Selection & Use of Appropriate 
Materials 


Classroom Management Skills 


Human Relation Skill . 


Instructional Skills 



\ 



Knowledge of Human Growth ft Development 



Figure 1.1 The "Total Teaching Ac*-": A model adopted from Madeline Hunter's work, 
the basis for the Arkansas Program for Effective Teaching (PET), 
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which art compltmtntary to artas dtf intd by classroom managtmtnt. These 
five areas were (a) selecting lesson objtctivts at tht appropriatt level 
of difficulty; (b) ttaching to these objtctivtsj (c) maintaining tht 
focus of tht Itarntrj (d) using tht principles of Itarning: motivation, 
reinforcement, retention, and transfer) and (t) monitoring and adjusting 
instruction. 

Sinct its inception in 1979, tht instructional skills component has 
bttn disstminattd to over 10,000 of tht statt's ttachtrs, 70X of tht 
school principals, and at Itast 6VA of tht LEA / s have compltttd tht 
training cyclt. In addition, two studits asstssing tht rtlationship of 
teacher*-' training in instructional skills to thtir students' 
ptrformanct on achitvtmtnt ttsts (Oildy, 1982; Lant, 1982) suggtst that 
tht training has had a posit ivt tfftct on studtnt ptrformanct. 

In vitw of tht rtlativt succtss of tht instructional skills 
training at a statt-uidt Itvtl, administrators btgan to txplort a stcond 
arta of thtir model, classroom managtmtnt. At that point, tht principal 
invtstigator in this study btcamt a rtsidtnt of tht statt and 
participated in a workshop on classroom managtmtnt rtstarch and training 
sponsortd by Southwtst Educational Dtutlopment Laboratory <SEDL). 
Mtmbtrs of tht statt dtpartmtnt's staff initiattd a strits of dialogues 
with htr about tht naturt of efffctiue classroom managtmtnt. Ouring 
thtst dialoguts, tht findings and proctdurts ustd in managtmtnt training 
studits conducttd in Ttxas wtrt txplortd and evaluated. A dtcision was 
made to txttnd and rtplicatt tht Ttxas studits in Arkansas. 
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Six ftuditt asstssing tht tfftcts of training in classroom 
raanagtmtnt wtrt coraplttto in stvtral of tht Arkansas school districts in 
ordtr to dtttrraint tht appropriatt tltratnts for a statcwidt classroom 
nanagtntnt nodtl • Findings in thtst validation ftuditt, which gtntrally 
confirntd tht findings from tarlitr studits conducttd in Ttxas, 
indicattd that for tht tltmtntary ttachtr strap It <y ■ 70), traintd 
ttachtrs rattd t ignif icantly hightr <g < ,05) than untraintd ttachtr* in 
tht following waysi thty wtrt cltartr in dtscribing objtctivts and 
Itsson conttnt, thty had nort tff icitnt and appropriatt clattroorn 
proctdurtt and routintt, and thty wtrt raort cons isttnt in managing 
ttudtnt bthavior. In addition, thty had Ittt ttudtnt off-task bthavior 
and raort tatk-or itnttd classroom focus. For ttcondary ttachtrt 
<U * 16), tht traintd ttachtrt rattd significantly hightr <£ < .05) than 
tht untraintd ttachtrt in similar ways. In addition, tht traintd 
ttcondary ttachtrt alto pactd Itttont mort appropriattly, had raort 
tfficitnt routintt for Ittton nanagtntnt, nonitortd and controlltd 
ttudtnt bthavior nort appropriattly, and had mort ttudtnt on-task 
bthavior at wtll at Ittt ttudtnt off-tatk bthavior. 

In rtvitwing tht findings of tht six Arkantat validation ttuditt, 
mtmbtrt of tht statt's advitory committttt and tht principal 
invtttigator bt carat conctrntd about thott ttachtrt for whom training was 
Ittt tfftctivt than for othtrt. This conctrn ltd to conctption of tht 
prtttnt ttudy at part of tht on-going program of rtttarch in Arkansas. 
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Tht Local School Settino 

One school district that had participated in tht secondary level 
classroom management training just described was stltcttd for tht 
prtstnt study. This district was stltcttd for several reasons: (a) tht 
school was tagtr to cooptratt and wanttd tht information to improve 
thtir instructional program, (b) very littlt in-depth investigation of 
classroom managtmtnt practicts had bttn dont at tht stcondary level, and 
(c) an extensive data bank including audiotapt rtcordings of classroom 
Itssons was available that d' >trvtd furthtr analysts. 

Tht school district is located in tht far southwtst corntr of tht 
statt of .Arkansas. Tht district has two inttgrattd junior high schools, 
both of which wtrt ustd as data collection sites. The student 
population in the district is composed of 60"/. white, 33X black, and 
TA Mexican-Aner ican students. 
P»ta Base 

A full account of the sampling procedures and instrumentation 
adopted for the training study is included as a component of the next 
chapter. Uhat follows is a brief overview of the data base that was 
available for the series of linked analyses that make up this Final 
Report. 

The sample of secondary teachers involved in the training study 
numbered 16. These teachers, including eight English teachers and eight 
math teachers, were all volunteers. The experimental group had 
participated in a one day program of classroom management training prior 
to the opening of school, for which they were provided a stipend, and 
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follow-up workshops approximately two months after school hid started. 
Prior to tht classroom management training, all ttachtrs (both 
txptr imtntal and control groups) had participated in a strits of 
workshops focused on instructional skills training. All ttachtrs wtrt 
female with tht txctption of ont malt math ttachtr. Four of tht 
ttachtrs wtrt black; 12 wtrt whitt. 

Data colltcttd as part of tht training study wtrt gtntrattd through 
ust of a variety of observational mtasurts. In britf , for tach of tht 
sixtttn ttachtrs, tht following stts wtrt available for tach of six 
observations: 

1. Narrative notts with ptriodic time dtsignations and 
class activity dtscriptions for 30-40 minutt 
obstrvat ions. 

2. Classroom rating scalts. 

3. Thrtt or mort studtnt engagement ratings for tach class 
ptriod obstrvat ion. 

4. Suimary ratings taktn at tht tnd of tht six observations 
ptr ttachtr. 

5. Verbatim audiotapts ptr obstrvation. 

6. Pre- and post achitvtmtnt ttst scorts in English and 
math. 

This data stt providtd tht opportunity for comprehensive, in-depth 
examination and post hoc analysts of tht quality of instruction in any 
of tht 14 classrooms. In addition to ovtr 50 hours of audiotapt 
rtcordings of classroom dialogue, tht rtstarchtrs also had acctss to 
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curriculum and textbook material* used in any given lesson at well as 
follow-up interview* wit:, teacher* and district administrator*. 
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Chapter 2 



Training Teachers in Classroom Management : 
An Experimental Study in Secondary School Classrooms 



While research has supported the importance of classroom management as 
a necessary condition for effective teaching, studies which have sought to 
train teachers in principles of effective classroom management derived from 
research are rare (Borg & Ascione 1982; Evertsor, Emmer, Sanford, & 
Clements 1983; Ernmer , Sanford, Clements, & Martin 1983). Those that have 
been conducted indicate that recommendations and suggestions for teachers 
aimed at planning rules and procedures ahead of time, presenting these to 
students along with expectations for appropriate behavior, maintaining a 
systematic approach through monitoring student academic work and behavior, 
and providing feedback to students among other things, can result in 
improved student task engagement, less inappropriate student behavior and 
smoother instructional activities when compared with a control group 
without such training. Experimental field studies showing the efficacy of 
such training have been completed. 

As research on classroom management and effective teaching has 
progressed (Brophy 1 979; Good 1983), there has been at the same time 
interest from practitioners in using these results in inservice 
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and preservice teacher training. In several instances this interest has 
been both statewide and nationwide through various divisions of state 
education agencies, district and regional agencies, and teachers 7 
organ izat ions. 

This chapter reports the results or an experimental study undertaken 
in one of the six Arkansas school districts mentioned in the Introduction 
of this report. These districts volunteered to be involved in developing 
and testing statewide a model for improvement of classroom management and 
instruction usig findings from research. The research which was the focus 
for the classroom management model was conducted in a large urban school 
district in Texas (Evertson et al. 1983; Emmer et al . 1982). 

Several reasons existed for conducting additional studies in Arkansas 
schools rather than simply adopting the results of the Texas studies. 
Those were: 

1. ) The experimental studies conducted in Texas suggested that brief 
(1/2 day) workshops and providing teachers with manuals were enough to 
produce changes in teacher behavior in the desired direction, however, more 
specific information about the nature of the training was needed to support 
the development of an exportable statewide model with recommendations and 
guidel ines for use. 

2. ) The role that classroom observation could play in encouraging 
teachers to practice and perform the desired behaviors needed to be 
explored further. 

3. ) Questions remained about uih?ther findings from field studies 
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conducted in ont state, where the participating school district was 
familiar with the research and used it in its own inservice programs, could 
be replicated in another state where the material was new but where there 
had already been extensive statewide training on instructional skills, 
(i.e., Could classroom management training provide new strategies and 
techniques to those previously trained in instructional skills?) 

4.) In the Texas studies the training workshops and the classroom 
observations were handled by members of the research team. Developing an 
exportable model would require that school personnel be trained to provide 
the workshops for their teachers and to provide follow-up observations and 
conferences. Hence, guidelines for training and observing would have to be 
developed. This required a study in which the training phase included 
careful outlining and specification of the content and activities used in 
training the teachers to determine the most effective means. 

To gain answers to some of these questions the following studies were 
conducted in six sclmol districts in Arkansas. 
Arkansas Classroom Management Studies 

Description of the studies 102 teachers from six Arkansas school districts 
<70 in grades 1-6, with 35 serving in the experimental group and 35 in 
the control group and 32 teachers in junior high and high school <16 
experimental <*nd 16 control) participated in the studies. 

Experimental group teachers were each given a one day workshop in 
their respective school districts using the manuals which had been produced 
in the Texas studies of effective management. The workshop contained 
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conttnt dtftcribtd in the section below on training. A ont day follow-up 
SSflnfclhfift wtt conducttd in *id-0ctober to re-emphasize management principles 
and to di .rust problems. 

Teachers were randomly assigned to tht experimental and control 
groups. Prio* to randomization a step was taken to prevent an imbalance 
across groups on teaching experience, subject area taughte and grade level. 
Teachers were blocked into matched pairs on these characteristics and then 
members of each pair were assigned randomly to either control or 
experimental group. One requirement for participation in the studies was 
that all (both experimental and control) teachers were to have had previous 
training in instructional skills through the state's Program for Effective 
Teaching (P£T). This was necessary in order to gain a clear assessment of 
the relative contribution of classroom, management training to the teachers' 
overall performance. 



Timeline of the Studies 



Before 

School 



Workshop 

« 1 
One full 

day 



First 6 
Weeks of 

School 



Observers 
completed 
4 

observat ions 



Mid- 
October 



By end of 
November 



— > 


Work th op 

« 2 
Ont full 

d.y 









Observers 
completed 
2 

observat ions 



Training trainers 

Because the intent of the studies was to explore both the content and 
the processes involved in developing a model for classroom management 
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training which school districts could use, personnel from within etch 
school district hid to be trained to carry out the research. 

In the summer prior to the 1982 school year, administrative staff 
members from each of the six school districts met in Little Rock with the 

principal investigator for a one day training session. One requirement for 
being designated as a 'trainer' was that the staff member also be certified 
as an instructor in the state's PET program in instructional skills as 
well. The reason for this was to capitalize on talent already available in 
each of the districts, thereby saving time and resources, and more 
importantly to supply a common orientation and background for the training 
procedures. 

The objective of this session was to provide personnel in each 
district with specified content and procedures for the 'before school' 
workshop. (An additional day later in the Fall was set aside for planning 
the second, follow-up workshop scheduled for mid-October.) Material used 
to train teachers was taken partially from a booklet (Sanford, Clements, & 
Emmer y 1981) that contained case studies, procedures, and activities to 
accompany material in the teachers' manuals (Evertson et al . 1981; Emmer et 
al . 1982). Additional activities were developed by trainers and 
incorporated in the training procedures systematically to insure that all 
teachers received similar content in the workshops, 

Content presented to the teachers was outlined in terms of tasks to be 
accomplished in the order needed to prepare for the start of school and to 
maintain this start throughout the year. The following outline was 
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developed and used as a guidt to specify the content and activities in the 
workshops and emphasized three k*y activities: planning before school 
begins; presenting information about rules, procedures and expectations; 
and maintaining the learning environment. 



Insert Figure 2.1 about here 



Training observers 

Since the design of the study included observing all teachers (trained 
and untrained) to determine the degree to which teacher behavior and 
student task engagement was or was not affected by training, it was 
necessary to train observers in each of the school districts to c*rry out 
this function. Eleven school district administrative staff members met 
with the principal investigator for a one-day session to be trained to use 
the classroom observation instruments designed for the study. As in the 
case of the 'teacher trainers/ the "teacher observers' were required to be 
certified observers trained in observation proo hres in the state's PET 
program instructional skills component. 

Observers were given manuals containing descriptions of rating scales. 
T^ey participated in one full day of intensified training using both 
written scripts of classroom situations and videotapes. Reliability checks 
during training indicated that by the end of the training all observers had 
reached 80-907. agreement in use of the items. 
Observation measures 

Observers were trained to collect data pertaining to the variables of 
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Figure 2.1 

Outline of Workshop Conttnt for Experimental Group 



I. Planning (btfort school starts) 

A. Use of space (readying the classroom) 

B. Rules for gtntral behavior 

C. Rultt and procedures for specif ic areas 

1. Student use of classroom tpact and facilities 

2. Studtnt utt of out-of-elass areas 

3. Studtnt participation during whole class act ivi ties/ ieatwork 

4. Studtnt participation in daily routints 

5. Studtnt participation during small group activities 

D. Consequences/incentives for appropr iatt/inappropriatt bchivior 

E. Activitits for tht first day of school 

II. Prtstnting rults, procedures, & txptctations(btginning of school) 

A. Ttaching rults and proctdurts 

1. Explanation 

2. Rthtarsal 

3. Fttdback 

4. Rtttaching 

B. Ttaching acadtmic conttnt 

C. Communicating conctpts and dirtctions cltarly 
III. Maintaining tht systtm (throughout tht ytar) 

A. Monitoring for behavioral and acadtmic compliance 

B. Acknowledging appropriate behavior 

C. Stopping inappropr i att bthavior 

D. Consistent ust of consequences/incentives 

E. Adjusting instruction for individual students/groups 

F. Keeping students accountable for work 
6. Coping with special problems 
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interest in classroom management . To do this a variety of measures was 
ustd: 

Narrative rtcords Thtst rtcords were ustd to gather qualitative 
data about classroom activities and behaviors of both teachers and 
students. During each observation observers recorded notes on narrative 
record ferns. After the observation, the observer used notes to dictate 
onto audiotape a complete description of the context, activities, etc., in 
each classroom. Observers were asked to preserve the correct sequence of 
activities, noting teacher and student behaviors and recording as much 
classroom dialogue as possible. Training procedures emphasized the 
dimensions relevant to classroom management skills while also noting the 
overall organization of the observation period. Observers also collected 
time information which allowed an estimate of the length of activities and 
transitions. 

Student engagement rite* Beginning at a randomly determined time 
during the first 10 minutes of the observation p*riod, observers stopped 
notetaking and categorized each student in the room in one of the following 
three categories of engagement: 

1. ) Definitely on-tasks Student is obviously engaged in tht task at 
hand as defined by the teacher at the time. 

2. ) Probably on-task: Student appears to be engaged, but there is 
*ome question as to wither attention is wandering or not. 

3. ) Off-task: Student is not engaged in what s/he is supposed to be 
doing. Student may be talking to a neighbor, doing other work, etc. 

A score for each category was obtained by dividing the number of 
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students in each category by the total numbtr of students prtstnt yielding 
a percentage of students classified in one of the above categories. 
Student engagement rates were recorded on the narrative forms enabling one 
to see also what activities were taking place at those times. 

Classroom ratino scales After each observation a set of classroom 
rating scales was used by the observer to assess teacher and student 
behavior on several variables relating to aspects of management of student 
conduct and management of instruction. These five-point rating scales were 
defined in manuals given to the observers during training. The ratings 
required observers to rate all teachers on various aspects of lesson 
management, monitoring student behavior, class climate, handling of student 
misbehavior etc. They also included ratings on the degree and frequency 
oy student disruptive or inappropriate behavior. 

Summary ratings When all observations were completed in November, a 
set of 31 summary ratings of each teacher was filled out by the observer 
who saw a given teacher at least twice. In many instances two sets of 
ratings were filled out because there were two observers who each saw a 
given teacher. In these cases, observers were asked not to discuss their 
ratings and to do them independently. Observer agreement tended to be high 
on most items. Summary ratings were designed to assess several variables 
which could be rated only after several visits to a class, such as the 
overall amount of time students spent waiting for the next assignment, 
decreases in student attention from the first of the year to later in the 
school year, smoothness of transitions be en activities, or teachers" 
characteristic methods of giving feedback to students. 
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Rill collection 

All observations and data collection began on the first day of school 
after teachers had received the first workshop. Observers visited 
classrooms for between 30-45 minutes and tried in elementary classrooms to 
plan their observations for the beginnings of lessons. In secondary 
classrooms observations were conducted -for the full class period. 
Observers were not told the identity of the trained teachers and each 
observer saw both trained and untrained teachers. Teachers likewise were 
told the design of the study and were asked not to share information or 
materials from the workshops or to discuss this with observers. Control 
group teachers were told the general nature of the study and its 
importance. Their role was explained and they were promised that they 
would be the next group to receive training. 

Observations were planned so that observer* saw all teachers four 
times after the first (before school) workshop beginning with the first day 
of school and twice after the second workshop given in mid-October. The 
purpose of observing after the second workshop was to assess the possible 
effects of workshop two in helping teachers maintai n their management 
skills. 

Findings from secondary classrooms 

The remainder of this chapter will focus on the quantitative findings 
from the obtervation measures used in the secondary classrooms in one 
school district. The remainder of this report focuses on the data 
collected from the classes in this particular school district. A framework 
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for qualitative analyses of lesson conttnt in theft classrooms it reported 
in Chapter 4. 

The component ratings and student engagement ratings collected in the 
secondary classrooms were analyzed using two-way analyses of variance, one 
between-groups factor to assess overall treatment and control group 
differences and one wi thin-groups factor to determine the difference in 
mean scores before and after the second workshop. 



Insert Table 2.1 about here 



Group flifferencts 

Of the 35 five-point ratings used to assess teachers 7 management 
practices after each observation period, 22 (61X) were significant in favor 
of treatment group. Additionally, treatment group means exceeded control 
group means in the predicted direction on all but one of the variables. 
The p < .10 level of significance was- chosen because the small sample size 
reduced the likelihood of detecting a significant finding at a more 
stringent probability level. Nevertheless the acceptance of this 
significance level did not change the interpretations or patterns of the 
findings. First we will examine the group differences. 

Instructional man agement Eight of the eleven ratings were significant 
in favor of the treatment group and the remaining means indicated trends in 
favor of that group. It may be more illuminating to discuss those three 
variables. 
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Table 2.1 



Means -for Component Rating* -for Secondary Classrooms: 
Experimental and Control Group* X Tint of Workshop 



Instructional Man»o#n»nt 

1. Describes objectives 
clearly 

2. Variety of materials 

3. Materials are ready 

4. Clear directions for 
assignments 

5. Waits for attention 

6. Encourages analysis 

7. Assign, for differ- 
ent students 

8. Appropriate pacing 
oi the lesson 

9. Clear explanations 

10. Monitors student 
understanding 

11. Consistently enforces 
work standards 

Room Arranoeme nt 

12. Suitable traffic 
patterns 

13. Good visibil i ty 
Rules and Proc.durn 

14. Efficient routines 

15. Appropriate general 
procedures 



Treatment 

Exp. Con. 
n»8 n»8 



1.23 1.08 
4.92 4.65 



4.66 
4.42 
4.34 

1.38 

4.15 
4.45 



4.75 
4.76 

4.58 
4.57 



4.15 «« 
3.87 ** 
3.46 « 

1.17 

3.41 « 
3.85 « 



4.46 3.92 « 



4.73 
4.81 

4.42 
4.15 « 



Time . Treat. X 

Time 

Post Treat. Post Treat. 
Tifflf I time 2 



n»16 



4.95 4.27 ** 4.56 



1.31 
4.76 

4.35 
4.30 
3.65 

1.15 

3.73 
4.06 

4.10 



4.27 3.41 «« 3.68 



4.98 
4.83 

4.47 
4.35 



n»16 

4.65 

1.00 « 
4.81 

4.46 « 
4.00 

4.15 *** 

1.40 

3.84 
4.25 

4.28 
4.00 



4.50 «** 
4.75 * 

4.53 
4.37 
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Tablt 2.1 (continutd) 



16. Suitablt routintt 
for assigning and 

chtcking work 4.53 4.20* 4.23 4.50k 

BiiiiM Studtnt Conctrns 

17. High dtgrtt of 

studtnt succtss 4.36 3.85 *** 4.12 4.09 

18. Ltvtl of ttudtnt 

aggrtssivt bth. 1.03 1.40 ** 1.1? 1.25 p».06 

19. Attention spans con- 

sidtrtd 3.87 3.28 3.46 3.68 

20. Activitits rtlattd to 

studtnts' inttrtsts 3.82 3.11 3.03 3.90 *** 

Managing Studtnt Bthavior 

21. Rtttrictions on 

studtnt movtmtnt 4.07 2.96 *** 3.4? 3.56 

22. Rtwards appropriatt 

ptrformanct 3.93 3.08 3.67 3.34 

23. Signals corrtct 

bthavior 3.27 2.08 *** 2.98 2.37 ft* 

24. Consisttncx in manag- 
ing studtnt bthavior 4.06 2.97 ** 3.60 3.43 

25. Efftctivt monitoring 4.05 3.33 * 3.70 3.68 
Studtnt Hiabthavtor 

26. Amount of disrupt ivt 

bthavior 1.16 1.41 1.33 1.25 

27. Amount of inappropri- 

att bthavior 1.95 2.76 ** 2.40 2.31 

j3. Stops intppropr iatt 

quickly 3.10 3.23 3.61 2.71 ** 

29. Ignorts inappropri- 

att bthavior 2.51 4.10** 3. 7 3.25 
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Table 2.1 (continued) 



Classroom CI imte 

30. Conveys value of 

the curriculum 4.48 3.40 «« 4.03 4.04 

31. Task-oriented focus 4.93 3.85 ««« 4.24 4.12 

32. Relaxed, pleasant 

atmosphere 4.52 3.82 «« 4.14 4.18 



Miscellaneous 

33. Listening skills 4.08 3.30 3.72 3.45 

34. Avoidance behavior 

during seatwork 1.28 1.87 ««« 1.49 1.44 

35. Participation in 

class discussions 3.41 3.14 3.38 3.37 



V. of Students Enoaoed 

34. '/. of Students off- 
task 7.0? 14.7? ** ?.32 12.54 

37. 'A of Students prob- 
ably on-task 4.?4 ?.48 5.21 ?.44 

38. 'A of Students on- 
task 87. ?5 75.53 «« 85.47 78.00 ** 



(Means for the component ratings are based on 5-point scales. 1 ■ low occurrence 
or least characteristic and 5* high occurrence or most characteristic.) 

««« « p« 4 .01 
** " P" i -05 
« » p» 1 .10 
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Etch of these had to do with materials and their use. The means indicate 
that in neither group did the variety of materials used exceed the minimum, 
nor were there many assignments for different students. This might be 
explained by the fact that these were secondary classrooms which were 
departmentalized and ability grouped with relatively focused curricula. 
Few teachers departed from the basic text in their classes and most of the 
instruction was tied directly to the assigned text. 

Room amnoement Neither variable was significant for the arrangement 
of the room. Again this is most likely due to the fact that most secondary 
classrooms leave little flexibility in the ways one can arrange the 
classroom. 

Rules and procedures Appropriate procedures and suitable routines for 
assigning and checking work were the two significant variables of the three 
listed under this heading. These procedures were also emphasized heavily in 
the workshops. 

Meeting student concerns Although level of student aggressive behavior 
was minimal in either group (1.03 4 1.40 on a 5-point scale), it appeared 
significantly more in the control group classes. This type of misbehavior 
more often took the form of sassing or defying the teacher or being 
generally uncooperative or belligerent. The tttatment group appeared to be 
able to maximize the match between materials and students' skill levels 
such that there appeared to be more student success in their classrooms. 

Manaoino »*u dtnt behavior By far the greatest mean differences for 
treatment and control groups appeared for this group of variables The 
treatment group exceeded the control group on a" the ratings and 
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significantly so for four of the five. Ont strong tfftct of tht training 
appeared to be the dirtct management of student behavior even to 
restricting students 7 freedom of movement in and around the classroom. 
Still these restrictions did not appear to have an effect on classroom 
climate as will be seen later. 

Student misbehavior Misbehaviors were divided into two types 
depending upon the severity. Disruptive behavior was that problematic 
student behavior which actually disrupted the class activities. As can be 
seen from the tables, this type of misbehavior seldom occurred in any of 
the classrooms. However, inappropriate student behavior, behavior which 
involved inattention uncooperativeness, chatting with friends, etc., 
occurred. si ightly more frequently and significant differences were found 
between treatment and control groups. Treatment teachers had less 
inappropriate behavior in their classes and they were less likely to ignore 
it when it did happen. Interestingly the quickness with which such 
inappropriate behavior was stopped did not differ between the two groups 
anc' both groups tended to be less diligent about putting a stop to 
inappropriate behavior as time went on. 

Classroo m climate Treatment teachers received significantly higher 
"atings for all the classroom climate variables. These findings suggest 
that in spite of the fact that they were rated significantly higher on 
managing and controlling variables, the classroom atmosphere did not appear 
to suffer. Students also seemed to adopt a more task-oriented attitude 
including greater cooperation in doing seatwork assignments. 

Student e ngagement Treatment classrooms had significantly fewer 
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students off-task (7.Q9X as opposed to 14. in the control group classes). 
Since the average class size was 23, this would mount to an average of 
between 1 to 2 students off-task in the trained teachers' classrooms, out 
between 3 to 4 students off-task in the untrained teachers' classrooms. 
Findings were parallel for on-task behavior. Eighty-eight percent of the 
stucVnts in treatment classrooms were on-task (over 20 of the student*) 
whereas only 74% of the students in the control classes were on-task (only 
17 of the average 23 students). While these differences appear small, when 
calculated over the period of several months they represent a significant 
problem for control and attention. Not surprisingly, on-task behavior in 
both treatment and control groups dropped aero*- time, probably an 
indication that there is a natural letdown as the year progresses. Some 
support for this phenomenon comes from Evertson & Veldman (1980) who found 
an increase in mild misLehaviors and evidence that life in classrooms 
tended to deteriorate toward the end of the year though not dramatically. 
What is more, these trends tended to obtain in both the classrooms of 
effective and ineffective teachers. 
Differences across time 

Nine of the 35 ratings (2&0 showed differences for time of year 
across the two groups. The purpose of examining these differences was to 
see if the trained behaviors maintained and/or if the second workshop was 
effective in helping to sustain the desired behaviors. The data indicate 
that for five of the varieties beha* tors did drop off as time progressed. 
The variety of materials used in classes changed trom a small variety to 
the minimum, usually only the textbook. Traffic patterns and the degree of 
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visibility tht students had to tht instructional areas were judged to be 
less effective as time went on. Also teachers tended to do less signaling 
of correct behavior and to stop inappropriate behavior less quickly. 
However, four of the significant difference, showed an improvement between 
the first and second workshops. Teachers improved the clarity of their 
direction* f »r assignments, encouraged student reasoning and provided 
rationales, and provided activities more closely related to students 7 
backgrounds and interests. Teachers were also judged to have more suitable 
routines for assigning and checking work as time went on. 

Only one interaction appeared significant between treatment group and 
time of workshop and that was the incidence of student aggressive behavior. 
Aggressive behavior was almost nonexistent in the treatment group 
classrooms, but tended to increase with time in the control group classes. 
Summary observer ratings 

These ratings were filled out by observers at the end of the data 
collection period. One set was completed for each teacher and they served 
as a summary of observer impressions from the first of the year. 



Nine of the 31 ratings (297.) were significant and the patterns tended 
to support the component ratings just discussed. Treatment teachers were 
perceived to exceed the control group in two general areas: 1.) the 
physical management of space and student behavior and 2.) the management of 
academic work and student accountability for work. Treatment teachers were 
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Table 2.2 



Exper imental and Control Group Comparison* for 
Summary Observer Ratings of Stcondary Classrooms 



Experimental Control 

X SD X SD p < 

1. Classroom is ready for 

"hool 4.6? .53 3.94 1.12 .10 

2. Class gtts out of hand 1.31 .70 2.37 1.38 .07 

3. Studtnts wander around 

tht room 1.38 .69 2.25 1.31 

4. High noist level 1.56 1.05 2.50 1.31 

5. Studtnts talk during 

seatwork 3.56 .90 3.13 .69 

6. Efficient transitions 

between activities 4.81 .53 3.81 1.13 .04 

7. Studtnts come up for 

htlp frtqutntly 1.63 1.38 2.31 1.13 

8. Ttachtr ignorts 

B come-ups B 1.38 .58 1.63 1.06 

9. Ttachtr stnds B come- 

ups B back to stats 1.38 .52 1.81 .53 

10. Ttachtr answers 

■come-ups B qutstions 2.56 1.91 4.13 .92 .05 

11. Studtnts leave their 

stats to gtt htlp 1.86 1.19 2.38 .95 

12. Studtnts hold up hands to 

g»t htlp 3.63 1.36 3.50 .87 

13. Studtnts call out to gtt 

htlp 1.69 .88 2.50 1.16 

14. Ttachtr leaves room 

often 1.31 .37 1.19 .26 

15. Ttachtr stops disruptive 

behavior quickly 4.63 .88 3.31 1.41 .04 

16. Good use of space 4.56 .42 3.88 .88 .06 
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Tablt 2.2 (continued) 



17. 


Ttachtr plant tnough 
work 


4.94 


.18 


4.13 


1.36 




18. 


Ttachtr allows act ivi tits 
to go on too long 


1.75 


.85 


2.44 


1.12 




19. 


Attignmtntt art too hard 


2.06 


1.12 


2.50 


.71 




20. 


Attignmtntt art too 
thort and taty 


1.13 


.23 


1.81 


.96 


.07 


21. 


Ttachtr chtckt for 
undtrt tandi ng 


4.13 


.79 


4.25 


.71 




22. 


Ttachtr ttpt ttudtntt 
rttpont it for thtir 
work 


4.56 


.62 


3.75 


.80 


.04 


23. 


Ttachtr it confidtnt 


4.44 


1.05 


4.69 


.37 




24. 


Ttachtr it warm 6 
pltatant 


4.50 


1.04 


4.06 


.78 




25. 


Ttachtr it tnthutiattic 


4.31 


.84 


4.00 


.71 




26. 


High avtragt atttntion 


4.44 


.50 


3.81 


.92 




27. 


Studtntt btgin work quickly 
without dawdl ing 


4.63 


.52 


3.69 


1.03 


.04 


28. 


Short amt. of tint wait- 
ing for ntxt attignmtnt 


3.75 


.85 


2.88 


1.51 




29. 


Studtnt atttntion ttayt 

h i oh from thft hin i nn i nn 
,M t" ti iiiv ut y i utility 

of school 


1.69 


.46 


1.50 


.46 




30. 


Atttntion improved front 
tht first of school 


1.44 


.42 


1.38 


.52 




31. 


Atttntion ltvtl rtmaint 
tht stmt from tht first 
of school 


1.38 


.35 


1.19 


.37 




Tht 


first 28 ittmt wtrt battd on 


5 point 


tcaltt. 


1 ■ low 


occurrtnet 


or 



Itatt characttr itticj 5 ■ high occurrtnet or most character i tt ic . 



Ittmt 29, 30, & 31 art battd on 2 point tcaltt. 1 « no; 2 « ytt. 
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seen as having their classrooms ready for school , using their spact more 
efficiently, having more efficient transitions between activities, stopping 
student disruptive behavior quickly, not allowing the class to get out of 
hand, and not dealing with students who continually come up for help. 
Assignments n the treatment classrooms were judged to be more appropriate 
(i.e., not too hard or too easy), students cooperated in getting seatwork 
done without dawdling, and students were kept accountable for t>eir work 
and assignments. 
Discussion 

The question of whether training in classroom management techniques 
could provide additional skills to teachers over and above their training 
in instructional skills seems to have been answered, at least indirectly by 
the results of this study. Since both treatment and control groups had 
received extensive training in instructional skills, the treatment group 
differences at the end of the management training study indicate that 
classroom management training enhanced these teachers 7 skills. 

We also wanted to learn whether management training would enhance 
differences in the skills of secondary teachers and if this would coincide 
with increases in student on-task behavior. The answer to this question is 
apparently 'yes.' The question of whether management training suitains 
ever a significant part of the year can be answered with less assurance. 
There does appear to be a decreate in some areas (i.e., stopping 
inappropriate behavior quickly) while others maintain. However, there are 
increases in other areas. Routines become more efficient, clarity of 
directions improves, and teachers apparently use more questions which 
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tlicit rationales and hightr ordtr thinking skills. 

While thtrt art some limitations to tht study, namely that we have no 
pre-measures of teachers 7 performance before training, nevertheless it is 
assumed that the matching procedures used and the fact that the most 
powerful prior training (instructional skills) was held constant would 
serve as a control for initial differences. It is always possible that 
this assumption is unwarranted. However, preliminary d*t% from the 
elementary classrooms show similiar differences between treatment and 
control groups. 

The findings nevertheless suggest that management training similar to 
that described here is both a successful staff development activity and a 
relatively cost efficient one. School districts with trained personnel can 
accomplish the required teacher training and follow-up. What is more, 
these studies provide evidence that we can export findings from tightly 
controlled research to the field with some success. Part of this success 
no doubt lies in the idea that none of the trained behaviors are startling 
or new. Host of these behaviors lie within the repetoires of the average 
classroom teacher and are recognizable as legitimate aspects of teaching. 
It is likely that ordering them within » model that suggests both the 
sequencing and importance of each behavior and by providing the rationales 
for their use can act as a heuristic tool. It is with this heuristic, or 
framework, that teachers can make the critical decisions about their 
teaching that are essential to the conduct of their craft. 

This chapter has reported the findings from the observational data 
from the experimental and control classrooms. Because these process 
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differences were found between the two groups of classes, tht second 
question of importance became whether or not there were also differences in 
achievement for the students in each of these groups of classes. Chapter 3 
reports the analyses of student achievement in the classrooms and 
comparisons of experimental and control differences. 
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Chapter 3 

Teacher Training and Student Achievement 



The experimental training study cited in Chapter 2 is one of a handful 
of recent exemplars in research on teaching that test the causal nature of 
the relationship between teaching behaviors and student learning. Earlier 
work in the earl/ to mid- 1970 / s by Brophy and Evertson (1976), McDonald 
and Elias (1976), Stall ings and Kaskowitz <1974) and Soar <1973> was 
correlational in nature and yet operated from an essentially causal stance. 
The very use of the term "teaching effectiveness" implies causal 
directionality from teacher behaviors to student outcomes. Such an 
implicit causal model is appropriate as a heuristic during the formative 
stages in the development of a field such as research on teaching. To 
argue causal principles in the context of correlational data is probably 
little different from what sociologists and economists have done for 
decades. 

The key point is that the causal framework itself must be grounded in 
theory. The theory for consideration of teaching effects on student 
behavior can be traced to many sources, including John Carroll's model of 
school learning (1963) which maintains that the amount of student learning 

depends on, among other things, the child's opportunity to learn. The 
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teacher in the classroom with the student has a great deal to do with 
opportunity to learn, hence teaching effect! on student learning. Indeed, 
the remainder of this report provides an indepth look at the intervening 
processes embodied in students' opportunity to learn. Even such an 
oversimplified presentation does not deny the existence of other influences 
on student academic growth. . .factors such as home influences, prior 
learning experiences and the motivational state of the student; it does, 
however, assert the existence of teaching effects. Nor does such a notion 
deny the reciprocal effects of student behavior on teacher behavior 
(Fiedler, 1975). 

In any case, those involved in research on teaching since the mid 
i>7C's were not content to explore teacning effects from correlational 
data. They reasoned that if the causal principles they interpreted from 
their correlational data were correct then it should be possible to observe 
particular results in true experiments, that is, to manipulate teaching 
behaviors of interest and observe consequential changes in measures of 
student performance. If such a linkage could be established empirically, 
the discipline would have additional evidence of the causal effect of 
specific teaching behaviors, and there would be an agenda suggested for 
teacher education. The final outcome should be improved understanding of 
teacher effectiveness and the determinants of student growth. 

Several studies since the late l?70's have taken on the task of 
testing the causal efficacy of correlational findings. These studies share 
a number of methodological and substantive aspects, though notable 
differences exist also. The first such experiment by Anderson, Evertson, & 
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Brophy (197?) was carried out in the context of first grade reading 
instruction. This was followed by the Crawford, et al., (1978), and Good 
(1978) studies of causal effects in, respectively, third grade reading and 
fourth grade mathematics instruction. The Gage and Coladarci (1980) 
experiment was conducted in the elementary grades, as was the Evertson, 
Burner, Sanford & Clements (1983) study. The Stallings et al . (1979) study 
was an intervention in secondary school remedial instruction in reading. 
The current study was done in seventh, eighth, and ninth grade language 
arts and math classes. 

The points in common among these seven experiments are noteworthy: 

(1) . All employed random assignment of t chers to trained and 
untrained groups} some (e.g., the curreni study and the Crawford, et al . 
(1978) study used stratified random assignment.) 

(2) . The content of the training/intervention in all studies was 
based on empirically established process-product findings. 

(3) . All studies collected objective classroom proce * data to assess 
the fidelity of training implementation. 

(4) . Of the studies that analyzed achievement gains, each study that 
showed treatment implementation also showed detectable effects on student 
achievement. One study (Gage 6 Coladarci, 1980) found lack of 
implementation and no effects on student achievement, although even in that 
study, the prior correlational results were replicated. Another study 
(Evertst r;, et al . , 1983) did not examine achievement, but did report 
process differences in favor of trained teachers classes and changes in 
student engagement in academic activities. 
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Taken together, these experiments form a relatively convincing 
argument that teaching performance can be improved and that such 
improvement can reasonably be expected to lead to greater student academic 
growth* This seems non-trivial in such times when "excellence in 
education" commands mucU attention* 

The present study examined process differences in training 
implementation as previously noted. Since those analyses indicated 
consistent and statistically significant treatment effects on teaching 
behavior, the next logical step was to test the sample data for detectable 
effects on student achievement gains. 

Sturf-nt growth in academic achievement was tested several ways. 
Students 7 raw gai and regression-adjusted gain on a criterion-referenced 
achievement test were examined. Analyses were carried out on students 
"pooled" without regard to classes and were also examined between-class 
variance (in which students were assigned their class mean for an*!,. >is). 
Finally remaining classes were compared in a one-to-one comparison 
procedure which common test scores were available. All of the analyses 
will be described in more detail in the results section. 
Method 

This report focuses on achievement scores. Accordingly, the methods 
section deals with design and t >< odures as applied to the analysis of 
achievement gains. Chapter 2 dealt with the description of treatment 
assignment, process data collection, and treatment effects on classroom 
behavior. This study was carried out in regular public school classrooms 
with as little intrusion as possible on the normal educational process. As 
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a result, the achievement scores available for the 16 clatttt in the study 
were those which the school district already had. The 16 participating 
classes had not all been pre- and post-tested with the same instruments. 
This complication of the achievement analyses reflects the "real world" 
situation in which measurement is typically not geared to research 
purpose*. Ten of the sixteen classes had pre and post data from the 
distict's criterion-referenced achievement test (six language arts classes 
and four mathematics classes). The other six classes were measured at 
post-test with the Stanford Research Associates <SRA) standardized 
norm-referenced achievement test and, for pretest data, the Arkansas State 
Assessment Test of Basic Skills (SATBS) was available. 

The experimental design can be represented below for the 16 
participating teachers and their classes. 



Insert Table 3.1 about here 



Each row in the above table represents <t-*jlable data for a single 
class. The CRT analyses in language arts consisted of two experimental 
(trained) cl*v.*t and four control classes. The Criterion-Referenced Test 
(CRT) math analyses compared two experimental and two control classes. For 
the remaining six classes, prescores on the SATBS were examined; all were 
ninth grade classes. Two pairs of classes were chosen for class-by-class 
comparisons. The selection was based on de terminal Jo: of which of the two 
available experimental classes had prescores that were closest (based on 
the mean) to the prescore of the control group class in th* appropriate 
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Table 3.1 

Experimental Design: Matching of Pre- and Pott Ttttt and Classes 



Prtt»»t Mtnurei 
1982 CRT 1982 SATBS 
Math LA Math Reading 



E 

• E 
C 

C 

c 

c 

E 
E 

C 

c 

E 

E« 
C« 

E 

E* 
C* 



Po»ttt»t Btimtn 

1983 CRT 1983 SRA 

Math LA Math Reading/LA 



E 
E 
C 

C 

c 

c 

E 
E 

C 

c 

E 

E« 
C« 

E 

E* 

C* 



E ■ Experimental group (trained) 
C ■ Control group 



* These classes were used in class-by-class comparisons because their pre-scores 
in reading matched closely. 

♦ These 2 classes were used in the math class-by-class comparisons because their 
pre-scores matched closely.* 
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subject matter. This design and tht attendant analyses allowed the use of 
14 of the 16 cliitft. Two experimental classes remain unanalyzed. The 
metric of the CRT scores (pre and pott) was the percentage of objectives 
mattered. The SAT6S pre-scores were alto represented at percentage oi 
objectives pasted. The 1983 SRA tcoret made available were originally 
nationally normed percentiUt. Thete were transformed into equal interval 
normal curve equivalent (NCE) tcoret for inferential analyses. 

In these data, there is a one-for-one correspondence between teachers 
and classes, so the terms "Utween-teacher" and "between-class" may be used 
interchangeably. In order to reflect the substantive questions of 
interest, the data analysis procedures pursued several lines of inquiry. 
The three approaches that were used included: 

(1) analysis of student raw gains and regression adjusted performance 
(ANCOVA) without regard to classrooms, 

(2) analyses of between-class variance on raw gain and 
regression-adjusted gain (ANGOLA), and 

(3) paired comparisons, class-by-class, of the two pairs of classes 
with SATBS pre-scores and SRA post-scores (ANCOVA and, for reading and 
language arts, multivariate ANCOUA). The analyses will be explained in 
more detail in the results section. 

Students scores were preserved for achievement analyses if they had 
valid data for both pretest and posttest. A total of 272 students in the 
16 classes met this criterion, for an average of 17 students per class 
(range: 12-24). Hath classes were tested for effects on math scores and 
English classes for effects on language arts and/or reading scores. Of the 
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272, 164 students were in English classes and 108 in math. There were 126 
students in the experimental classes and 146 in control classrooms (8 
experimental and 8 control .lasses). The sample contained 108 seventh 
graders, 70 eighth graders, and 94 ninth graders. 

The remaining two sections of this report present the results of the 
inferential analyses and discussion of those results. 
Rtsults 

Analyses of students without reg ard to classes. These "pooU^ 
analyses examine student growth over a 12-month period during which the 
experimental treatment was implemented (the 82-83 academic year). Students 
are pooled into the analyses without regard to the classrooms to which they 
were assigned. The students with CRT measures both pre and post were 
analyzed for raw gain and for AN OVA-adjusted performance. 

Table 3.2 below gives the means, standard deviations, and Ns for 
students assigned to trained and untrained teachers 7 classrooms on 
mathematics and language arts CRT gains. 



Insert Table 3.2 about here 



The raw gains in both math and language arts showed statistically 
significant mean differeces in favor of students in the trained teachers' 
classes (reading: F« 32.82 with 1, 116 df and p < .0001; math: F« 4.26 with 
1, 66 df and p * .043). 

The next analysis was an analysis of covariance of language arts and 
math CRT scores. Tab!* 3.3 below shows the prc-post correlations for the 
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Raw criterion-referenced te*t (CRT) gain* by treatment group. 



Lanouaoe art» pain* - CRT tcoret 

X SD N 

Experimental 10.724 6.750 29 

Control -0.798 10.105 89 

Mathematici pains - CRT scores 

X SD N 

Experimental 5.529 19.171 34 

Control -2.971 14.476 34 
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total sample and for etch treatment group separately. 



Insert Table 3.3 about here 



The correlation* for language arts art higher than for math. The 
proportion of pre-post variance that it shared ranges from .46 to .90. 

The homogeneity of slopes analyses that preceded the WCOUA were 
^on-significant CF- 0.43 with 1,64 df and p 1 .52) in mathematics and <F= 
0.27 with 1, 114 df and p * .61) in language arts. 

Since the pre-post relationships are linear and since the slopes do 
not appear to differ across treatment groups, classical ANCOVA models were 
analyzed. Results are shown in Table 3.4 below. 



Insert Table 3.4 about here 



Table 3.4 shows that the adjusted means favor the experimental group 
in both math and language arts. The 11.4] point difference in language 
arts is highly significant, while the 5.45 mean difference in math has an 
associated p-value of .14. 

The next analyses address treatment differences in the context of 
between- class variance. Since students were instructed in classes and 
since classes were assigned to treatment conditions <ard the treatment was 
delivered to and by teachers), it could be argued that the between-class 
analyses are more appropriate than the previous, pooled student-level 
analyses. In the between-class analyses, new variables were created 
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Tabla 3.3 



i>t-tt*t and Potttttt Corralation* for Critarion-rafarancad last (CRT) 
Scortt 





ExDtrimental 


Grouo 


Control 


Grouo 


Total Samole 




L 


N 


L 


N 


r_ 


N 


Math 


.48 


34 


.78 


34 


.71 


68 


Language Art* 


.95 


29 


.92 


89 


.91 


118 



All tha above correlation* art ttat i at ical ly significant. 
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Table 3.4 

Analysis of Couariance Results for Cri ter ion-referenced Ttst (CRT) Math 
and Language Arts 



Math 



Sourct 


Si 




US £ 




Constant 


4459.47 


l 


4459.47 20.41 


< .001 


Couar iatt 


15,789.89 


l 


15,789.89 72.27 


<.001 


Trtatmtnt 


488.88 


l 


488.88 2.24 


.14 


Lanouaoe arts 










wWII w \ mil \ 


620.98 


l 


620.98 7.14 


.009 


Covar i at* 


58,906.45 


l 


58,906.45 667.75 


<.001 


Treatment 


2845.36 


l 


2845.36 32.74 
Group Means 


<.001 


Hath 


Observed 


Adjusted 




Exper intntal 




47.71 


44.95 




Control 




47.65 


50.40 




Lanouaot arts 










Exptr i mental 




43.40 


43.00 




Control 




53.1/ 


54.41 
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whtrtby tach studtnt was assigntd hit or htr clan mtan on tht CRT prt and 
pott scorts. Thtrtfort, student* wtrt weighted tqually in tht analysts, 
and classts wtrt wtighted according to tht numbtr (N> of ttudtnt* ptr class 
(and tht dtnominator df it dtttrmined by tht total ualid N of studtnts). 
Bttwten-class raw gains and ANCOVA-adjusted mtans wtrt analyztd. 

Tablt 3.5 btlou prestnts tht raw CRT gains for txptrimtntal and 
control groups. 



Instrt Tablt 3.5 about htrt 



Tht mtan gain difftrtncts in Tablt 5. art highly statistically 
significant. In lanaguagt arts, F » 479.71 with 1,116 df and p < .0001 , 
and in math, F« 110.04 with 1, 66 df and p < .0001 . Howtvtr, it should bt 
nottd that tht languagt arts data show htttrogtntous variances. Ont 
i^obltm inhtrtnt in analysis of raw gain in rtgrtssion to tht mtan. In 
fact, usually tht group with tht lowtr prtscort shows tht grtattst gain. 
In thtst data, tht trtatmtnt group did havt tht lowtst prtscort in both 
math and languagt arts. In languagt arts tht prtscort di f f trtnct of 44.20 
for tht control group and 42.45 for tht txptrimtntal group is n-.t quitt 
significant (p i .087), although in mathtmatics tht difftrtnct of 50.68 
(control) vs. 42.12 (txptrimtntal) is highly significant 'p £ .0001). 

Tht ust of r&grtssion~adjusttd gains via ANCOVA allows tht tfftct of 
tht prtscort to bt rtmovtd from tht tstimatts of growth. Although this 
proctdurt dots not "erase 1 a priori bttwttn-group difftrtncts, it dots 
tstimatt trtatmtnt-rtlattd ptrformanct cn a mtasurt that hts bttn forctd to 
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Tabla 3.5 

Raw batwaan-clats CRT Gains by Traatmant Group 



Lanouaoa irU 
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* SSL N 



Exparimantal 10.727 0.020 29 

Control -0.800 2.836 8? 

Math 

Exparimantal 5.531 2 .328 34 

Control -2.974 3.788 34 
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correlate zero with prescoret. The raw gains correlate negatively with 
prescores, another manifestation of the problem of regression to the mean 
with raw gain* (r ■ -.52 in math «nd r ■ -.30 in language arts). 

Figures 3.1 and 3.2 below show the raw pre and post between-class 
means in the two subject matter areas (to illustrate the raw gains). 



Insert Figures 3.1 & 3.2 about here 



Analyses of treatment effects on between-class variance. The next 
analyses are ACOVA tests of treatment effects on between-class variables. 
Table 3.6 presents the pre-post corrections, and Table 3.7 shows the 
ANCOVA source table, observed means and adjusted means. 



Insert Table 3.6 about here 



The perfect correlations in Table 3.6 are due to the fact that they were 
based on only two classes. Uith the analysis of between-class scores, the 
scatterplot is composed of 2 pairs of pre-post measurements, hence, results 
show a straight line connecting two points (perfect correlation). The 
ANCOVA (with a pooled slope) is based on 4 classes in math (pre-post r of 
.37) and 6 classes in languages arts (pre-post r * .51), so those estimates 
of bet -cen class performance do represent indices of over and 
underperformance in relationship to a regression line. 

The usual homogeneity of slopes analy* - cannot be performed when the 
within-group N's are based on 2 classes (the error SS are zero since both 
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Figure 3.1 Language Arts between-class Means on Pre- and 
Post tests ^ 




Pre Post 

Solid line - Experimental 
Dashed 1 ine - Control 



Means 

Experimental 
Control 



Pre Pfiii 
42.45 53.17 
44.20 43.40 



Figure 3.2 Math between-class Means on Pre- and Postests. 



Means 



Experimental 



ERlCControl 
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42.12 
50.68 
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46 
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Solid line - Experimental 
Dashed 1 ine - Control 



Eaii 
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TabU 3.6 

Pre-teat and Poatteat Correlations of between-daaa CRT Scoraa 



ExotriiMnUI Broun Control Group Total Sample 



Hath 

Language arta 



£ 


N 


£ 


N 


£ 


N 


1.00 


34 


1.00 


34 


.37 


48 


1.00 


29 


.85 


8? 


.51 


118 



88 

68 
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points perfectly fit the regression line). Therefore, we make an untested 
assumption when we proceed to ANCOVA - the assumption is that both the 
control and experimental groups are wel 1 -represented by the pooled 
regression slope. Since the choice is either to make this assumption or to 
avoid using ANCOVA altogether in this analysts, the assumption seems 
reasonable on theoretical grounds. 

In language arts, the homogeneity of slopes was tested; results 
indicated little variance associated with differences between groups on 
pre-post regression <F« .791, df « 1,114, p* .38). 

Table 3.7 below gives results of the between-class ANCOVA results. The 



Insert Table 3.7 about here 



results in Table 3.7 indicate that the between-group variance is 
overwhelmingly greater than error. The adjusted means favor the 
experimental groups in bvth math and language arts. The significance 
levels are beyond p * .001. 

Class-by-class pair ed comparisons. The remaining analyses are of 
the classes measured with SRA at posttes* and SATBS at pretest. The 
remaining six classes consist of three each in math and in language arts. 
One of the three in math and in language arts was a control group class and 
the other two were experimental (see Table 3.1). Th4 decision was to carry 
out paired class-by-class comparisons by selecting for analysis one of the 
two available experimental classes. The one with li<? prescore mean that 

* -i 
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Tabli 3.7 

Analytif of covariancii Bttwttn-class analytic for math and languagi arts 



tUiH 

Souret Jit n E £ 

Constant 620.15 1 620.13 416.03 <.001 

Covariatt 1334.03 1 1334.03 1042.32 <.001 

Trtatmtnt 1333.3? 1 1333.3? 8?4.51 <.001 

Within ctllt ?6.8? 63 1.4? 

Lanouaot ar tt 

Constant 144.12 1 144.12 27.23 < 001 

Covariati 1725.1? 1 1725.1? 325. ?1 < .001 

Trtatmtnt 2672.45 1 2672.43 504.87 <.001 

Within ctlls 608.74 115 5.2? 



Obstrvtd and adjutttd mtans for 
txptrimtntal and control groups in math and languagt arts 



Math 



Obstrvtd Adjusttd 



Exptrimtntal 47.65 5?. 61 

Control 47.71 35.75 

Lanouaot art« 

Exptrimtntal 53.17 54.25 

Control 43.40 43.05 
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was closest to the control group mean was chosen for the class-by-class 
analysis. 

Tables 3.8 and 3.9 below show the descriptive and inferential results 
for the two paired cUss-b> -class analyses. It is recognized that in these 
analyses, teachers are confounded with treatment, so that it is not 
possible to separate the two sources. Even if viewed only anecdotally, the 
results still may provide additional pieces of information regarding 
achievement effects in this study. 



Insert Table 3.8 about here 



In math, the homogeneity of slopes analyses indicated a trend toward 
heterogeneous wi thin-groulp slopes (p ■ .099). Additional within-group 
analyses showed that the experimental group had a lower pre-po<»t slope and 
a higher intercept than did the control group. This finding suggests that 
the treatment may have been relatively more effective with the experimental 
group students who were initially the lower achieving students. However, 
since this trend for ATI (aptitude-treatment interaction) was not 
statistically significant, the usual ANCOUA model was also analyzed using a 
pooled slope for experimental and control groups. That analysis did not 
indicate any treatment effects, although the adjusted (posttest) means did 
favor the control group very slightly. The experimental group mean was 
lower on pre-scores. 

Table 3.9 below presents results of the paired class-by-class 
(multivariate) analyses in reading and language arts. 
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Table 3.8 

Hath analysts for N ■ 2 ctatttt and 26 students 



Pr»-t»«t Maan 



Post-ttst Mean 



Expir imtntal 
Control 



8ATB8 ('/. mastered) 
43.08 
46.15 



8RA NCE scons 
2S.38 
28.31 



Pre-test Post-test 



r -.71 
N - 26 
p • <.001 



Homogeneity of si opes t 
Source 



Constant 
Cover i ate 
Treatment 
Within cells 



F (1,22) - 2.96, p - .099 



Experimental 
Control 



213.23 
18S4.54 
IS. 94 
1873.31 



1 
1 
1 

23 



HI 

213.23 
1834.34 
15.94 
81.43 



Post-test means 
Observed 

23.38 
28.31 



2.62 
22.77 
.20 



Adjusted 

26.06 
27.63 



.119 
<.001 
.662 
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Insert Table 3.9 about here 



The last analysis of reading and language arts took the form of 
multivariate ANCOUA. The reading and language arts class-by-class paired 
comparisons suggested that homogeneity of slopes was a reasonable 
assumption. The adjusted means from the subsequent multivariate ANCOVA 
favored the control group in reading and the experimental group in language 
arts; the results were non-significant overall, and for each dependent 
variable considered singly. 
Discussion 

While the current analyses could be criticized on the grounds of low N 
of classrooms in some of the tests of treatment effects, it should be 
pointed out that these are not isolated results. The analyses of classroom 
process differences showed significant and meaningful treatment effects on 
measures of implementation. The randomly-assigned experimental group 
teachers were performing the recommended behaviors consistently more often 
than the control group teachers. Since the content of the training 
concerned effective classroom management practices, the process data 
supported the contention that the trained teachers classes were better 
managed than the control classrooms. As has been pointed out frequently in 
the literature (for example see Crawford and Robinson, 1983) management 
practices are ££i independent of pedagogical effectiveness. Therefore, it 
is not unreasonable to e*pect that better managed classrooms would have 
more time available for instructional activities and, hence, more 
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Tablt 3.? 



Multivariatt analysts for rtading and languagt arts 
N ■ 2 classts and 35 ttudtnts 



Exptrimtntal 
Control 



Prt-ttst wans 

SATBS <•/, m.sttrtd) 

S3. 47 
43.39 



SRA rtading SRA languagt arts 



34.00 
33.06 



34.71 
27.22 



'82 SATBS 
(Rtading) 



Corrtlations tmono ttsts 
N>33 



'82 SATBS 
(Rtading) 

(1.00) 



'83 SRA 
(Rtading) 

.71»» 



'83 SRA 
(Languagt arts) 

.73«» 



'83 SRA 
(Rtading) 

'83 SRA" 
(Languagt arts) 



Ttst Qjnt 

Pillais 
Hottl lings 
Ul Iks 



(1.00) 



.64«« 
(1.00) 



Multivariatt honogtntity oi si opts 

Vtlut Aoorox. f a trror tff 



.06323 
.06752 
.93675 



1.01282 
1.01282 
1.01282 



2 
2 
2 



30 
30 
30 



Univariatt honogtntity oi si opts 



Rtading 
Languagt arts 



F - 0.98747, 
F - 0.19989, 



p. ".328 
fi. -.658 



.375 
.375 
.375 
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Table 3.? (continutd) 



Effect: Treatment 

JUl Kim 

PilUif 
Hotel ling* 
Ui Iks 



Multivariate ANCOYA 



Value 


Aoorox. F 


AL 


trror df 


& 


.12694 


2.2536? 


2 


31 


.122 


.14540 


2.2536? 


2 


31 


.122 


.87306 


2.2536? 


2 


31 


.122 



Reading: 
Languagt art*: 



Univariatt eat of Trtatmtnt Efftct* 
F - 1.63670, £ ■ .210 

F - .92615, £ ■ .343 



finding 
Exper i mental 
Control 

Lanouaoe arta 

Experimental 

Control 



Pott-teat Mum 
Observed Adjusted 



34.00 
33.06 



36.71 
27.22 



31.31 
35.60 



33.86 
29.91 



95 



75 



76 



opportunity to learn. With more focus on instructional activities, greater 
student learning could be expected. 

The model of cause and effect linkages suggested by this research can 
be expressed in the diagram presented below. 



Teacher 

Training 



Teaching 
Behaviors 



Prior 
Student 

Characteristics 



Student 




Student 


Behaviors 


* 


Achievement 



This model makes explicit the fact that teacher training can only 
directly affect teacher behaviors. The effects on student achievement are 
indirect and must be mediated by the teachers' and also the students" 
classroom behaviors. While it is probably true that student behaviors also 
causally impact on teacher behaviors, such reciprocal causality has not 
been tested experimentally (for correlational data that bear on this issue 
see Brophy, Evertson, Anderson, Baum & Crawford, 1981). Uhen studies have 
been done that manipulate student behavior directly and observe the effects 
on subsequent teacher behavior, then we. will have evidence for drawing a 
causal path from student behaviors back to teacher behaviors. 

The table below summarizes the inferential analyses of achievement 
effects. 



Insert Table 3.10 about here 
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Tablt 3.10 

Sumary oi Achitvtmtnt Analyst ft 



CRT Scorn Acroit Clawi 



Ram Gainftt 

Languagt Art ft 
Hath 

ANCOMA - Adjuftttd Gainft 
Languagt Art ft 
Math 

CRT Scortft, BilMtiBlElAil Analyst* 

Raw Gainft 

Languagt Arts 
Hath 

ttJHKM - Adjuftttd Gainft 
Languagt Arts 
Hath 

Pairtd CUii- by-CUtt Comparison* 

ANCOUA - Adjuftttd Gainft 
Languagt Artft 
Hath 
Rtading 



E>Li BCflMB 

Hightr * 
Hightr « 



Hightr « 
Hightr <ns) 



Hightr « 
Hightr « 



Hightr « 
Hightr « 



Hightr <n«) 



Con. Group 



Hightr <ns) 
Hightr <n«) 
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In 9 of 11 comparisons, the experimental group had higher means. 
Seven of those 9 compar i sons were statistically significant. Neither of 
the two comparisons where the control group was higher was statistically 
significant. The purpose here is to summarize and not to use a "box score" 
approach. Ue realize that the many different analyses are, at once, 
correlated with each other and also address somewhat substantively 
different questions (e.g., pooled variance vs. between-class variance). 

When the results of these analyses are considered along with the other 
six recent experiments cited earlier, it appears that the efficacy of 
indirect effects of teacher training on student outcomes is supported. 
Chapters. in the remainder of this report provide detailed explorations of 
the interconnections among teacher behaviors, the nature of learning tasks 
and student performance. 
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Chapter 4 



The Focused Exploration: 



Conceptual Approach and Methodology 



Classroom management is a phenomenon that can be examined at 
varying levels of generality. The methods and variables described in 
the preceding chapters have been characterized as existing at a broad 
level of generality. Although considerable detail has been entertained 
within the variety of quantitative observational procedures implemented, 
the vantage point used in observation is one of distance. Moreover, a 
normative model of teaching lead to conceptualization of the management 
training program and to the identification of the variables to be 
observed. At root, a normative model is a set of generalizations 
derived from multiple observations, across multiple settings, and across 
an entire history of teaching effectiveness research. These 
generalizations exist as a set of aggregate impressions that necessarily 
camouflage idiosyncratic features of the teaching-learning process. 

The microanalyt ic approach to be described in what follows was 
adopted as a means of increasing the power of the lens through which 
classroom management could be observed. The intent in conducting the 
microanalysis was to unveil the particular ways in which individual 
teachers in a particular classroom develop management structures, 
establish management procedures, and construct, with students, the 
processes that unfold in the course of lesson events and activities. 
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This chapter is conctrntd with tht conctptual approach ustd in the 
focustd explorations that follow in tht ntxt chapters. In addition, 
thrtt asptcts of tht mtthodology will bt dtscribtd: (a) a step-by-step 
chronological outlint of tht analytic steps taktn in producing "maps" of 
lesson structure, (b) a review of proctdurt as a cyclt of inquiry, and 
(c) tht sampling proctdurts ustd in stltcting tht ttachtrs to bt 
observed in tht focustd txplorat ions. Using tht cyclt of inquiry, tht 
maps of Itsson structurt wtrt viewed as individual cast raodtls that 
could bt txplortd for rtcurrtnt themes, for tmtrgtnt rtstarch qutstions 
and hypothtsts, and for ttsting thtst qutstions and hypothtsts. 
Exctrpts from tht data colltcttd in tht prtstnt study art provided as 
illustrations of stltcttd constructs and also to dtmonstratt particular 
asptcts of tht analytic proctss. Rtprtstntativt findings art rtstrvtd 
for prtstntation in tht ntxt two chapttrs. 



Tht microanalytic approach is groundtd in thtorttical constructs 
tmtrging from fitlds of sociol inguistics, tthnography of communication, 
convtrsat ional analysis, discourst proctssts and tducational rtstarch on 
ttaching-1 tarning proctssts (stt Nott 1). An overview of stltcttd 
constructs is providtd in Tablt 4.1. Togtthtr thtst constructs form tht 
basis for tht conceptualization of ttaching as a linguistic proctss and 
a focus for rtstarch conctrntd with how ttaching and Warning occur 
through social inttractions in tducational stttings (Cazdtn, in press; 
Grttn, 1983). In tfftct, this approach sttks to discovtr how 
communication between and among ttachtr and studtnts Itads to 



Tht Conceptual Approach 
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construction of social and academic meanings and activities. The 
principal focus is on the ways everyday interactions serve to suppport 
or constrain acquisition of academic and social knowledge, and knowledge 
of procedures for participating in on-going educational events. The 
sociol inguistic/ethnographic approach also provides a theoretically 
grounded descriptive language for use in continuing dialogue about 
teaching-learning practices. 



Insert Table 4.1 about here 



To further illustrate the nature of the constructs listed in 
Table 4.1 and to highlight the sets of constructs that hold particular 
relevance to the questions addressed in this study, a brief review of 
three selected sets is provided below. These include (a) the nature of 
classrooms as communicative environments, (b) contexts as constructed 
through interactions, and (c) inferencing as required for conversational 
participation. 

Classrooms as Communicative Environments 

One way to consider what is involved in defining the classroom as a 
communicative environment is to view the classroom as a setting in which 
specific kinds or sets of situations are represented by communicative 
events (cf., Goffman, 1980). In classrooms, particular types of 
communicative events are undertaken for instructional purposes (e.g. a 
spelling test, math drill, journal writing, homework review, etc.). 
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Tablt 4.1 

Construct* Contributing to a Vitw of Ttaching at a Linguistic Proctn 1 



ElUttflflM art communlcKtvt »nuironmtnts. 

Difftrtntiation of roltt txitts bttwttn ttachfrs and studtnts; 
rtlat foftthipi art asynmttr ical . 

Oifftrtntial ptrc??tions of tvtnts txitt bttwttn ttachtra and 
ttudtntt. 

Classroom* art di 4 4 trtnt iattd comunication tnvironmtnts. 
Ltstons art di 44 trtnt iattd comunication tnvironntnti. 
Communicativt participation afftcts ttudtnt achitvtmtnt. 
Ttachtrs nrehtstratt dlfftrtnt Itvtls of participation. 
Class. 
Group. 
Individual • 

Ttachtrs tvaluatt studtnt ability from obstrving ptrformanct during 
inttractions. 

Dtmands for participation co-occur with acadtmic dtmands. 

Ttachtrs signal thtir thtorits of ptdagogy from thtir bthaviors. 

Ttachtr's goals can bt inftrrtd from bthaviors. 

Studtnt* aro activ participants in Itarnino tnvironmtnts. 

Studtnts acquirt undtrstandings of dtmands for participation by 
participating and by obstrving tht participation of othtrs. 

Studtnts signal agrttmtnt to participatt. 

Pttr groups may mtdiatt tht individual's participation. 

Studtnt vtrbal and nonvtrbal participation inf1u»ncts tht ttache t 
and othtr studtnts' tvaluations of studtnt ptrformanct and ability. 

Hit-natch bttwttn studtnt and ttachtr inttraction stylts can Itad 
to framt clashts and inaccuratt asstssmtnt of stuotnt ptrformanct , 
1 taming 9 and growth. 



(tablt continuts) 
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Table 4.1 (continutd) 



Learning materialt introduce an ovrt ttructurt of thtlr own. 

Fact-ta-face interaction im a rul e-ooverned phenomenon. 

Rulet or norm for behavior are construct td at part of 
acadtnic and tocial inttractiont in claatroomt. 

Rultt of convertat ional participation art ltarntd through 
inttract ion. 

Rultt of convertat ional participation art culturally determined. 
Conttxtt art eonttruef d through inunction. 
Activitiet have participation ttructurtt. 
Contextual ization cutt tignal meaninga. 
Rultt for participation art implicit. 

Behavior expectation! art conttructtd at part of inttraction. 
Htm i no it context mptcific. 

A!l inttanctt of behavior art noi equal. 
Meaning it tignal ltd verbally and nonverbal ly. 
Conttxtt conttrain meaning. 

Meaning it determined by and extracted from observed sequences of 
behavior. 

Communicative competence it rtfltcttd in appropriatt behavior. 

Inferenclno it renuirtd for conventional part ic in it ion. 

Framet of reference guide participation of individuals. 

Framt clathtt rttult from difftrtnctt in ptrctption. 

Communication it rule-governed activity. 

Framet of reference are developed over time. 

Form and function in tpttch uttd in convtrtationt do not alwayt 
match. 



1 Stt Green (1977) for fuller elaboration, 
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Thtst tvtnts htlp to dtf int tht classroom as a sttting which difftrs in 
sptcif ic ways from othtr typts of communicati vt stttings such it at 
homt, at church, or in tht suptrmarktt. Classroom communication vitwtd 
in this ma/ it thtrtfort a sub-stt of gtntral communicat ion. What 
difftrs art tht t/ptt of communication tvtnts, tht goal* pursutd in 
communicating, tht dtmands for communicat ivt functioning <cf., Hymts, 
1974), and tht convtrsat ional inftrtncing <cf. f Gumptrz, 1982) rtquirtd 
for appropriatt participation and acctss to Warning in tht classroom 
tvtnts. 

Tht classroom is a diff trtntiattd communicat ivt tnvironmtnt . Tht 
naturt of tht classroom as a communicativt tnvironmtnt btcomts cltartr 
whtn tht social and acadtmic dtmands for participation and tht 
participation structurts <cf., Erickson & Shultz, 1981; Philips, 1972, 
1982) of tvtnts in a classroom art considtrtd ovtr timt both within and 
across days. From an txploration of tht various activitits that makt up 
tvtryday lift in tht classroom, an undtrstanding of tht classroom as a 
difftrtntiattd communicativt tnvironmtnt can bt obtaintd (t.g., Cazdtn, 
in prtss; Cochran-Smith, 1984; Erickson & Shultz, 1981; Florio, 1978; 
Grttn & Harktr, 1982; Grttn AUtadt, 1985; Philips, 1982). For txamplt, 
as participants mz * -rom activity to activity, tht rights and 
obligations for participation shift (c.f. Erickson & Shultz, 1981; 
Philips, 1972; 1982), tvtn whtn tht physical sttting and tht physical 
organization i»s»!n tht stmt. 

In oth4r words, activity can shift tvtn whtn participants do not 
physically shift from ont spact to anothtr. An illustration of this is 
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provided in Tablt 4.2. Tht data art taken from tht sub-sample 
considtrtd in tht prtstnt study; tht class is a ninth gradt English 
class. This Itsson, which occurrtd during a fifty minutt ptriod in 
Novtmbtr, involved tht studtnts in reviewing a ttst with tht ttachtr. 
Tht physical sttting (all studtnts sat at thtir desks) and tht gtntral 
txptctation for turn distribution (speak when calltd on) rtmaintd 
stab1t 9 but tht naturt of tht conttnt and the way in which a rtsponst 
was to bt givtn varitd by Itsson phast. 



Instrt Tablt 4.2 about htrt 

. - - . _ _ 

In phast 1, studtnts wtrt to give tht past and past participlt for 
tht vtrb forms listtd in stction 1 of tht ttst. In phast 2, thty wert 
to idtntify tht ttnst of a givtn vtrb. In phast 3, thty wtrt to 
dtttrmint tht corrtct form of a missing vtrb and wtrt to rtad tht 
stnttnet, instrt ing tht corrtct form of tht vtrb as thty rtad. In 
phast 4, tht studtnts wtrt to idtntify tht vtrb that was ustd 
incorrtctly, corrtct tht vtrb, and thtn rtad tht stnttnet aloud whtn 
calltd on. Finally, in phast 5, tht studtnts wtrt <o listtn as tht 
ttachtr gavt tht answtrs. In eath phast of tht Itsson, difftrtnt 
txptctations for appropriatt participation and prtstntation of 
information existed; tach phast, thtrtfort, formtd a difftrtnt conttxt 
for what was occurring tvtn though tht gtntral organizational structure 
of tht classroom <t.g., ttachtr and whole class structurt) did not 
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Tablt 4.2 

Ltffon Tasks by Ltsson Phast, Ttachtr A 



Ltsson Phut Task 



1 Givt tht paft and past participlt 

of tht vtrb whtn calltd on. 

2 Givtn a vtrb, idtntify tht ttnst 

whtn calltd on. 

3 Giutn a vtrb in tht prtstnt ttntt 

and a stnttnct with tht word 
miffing, rtad tht ftnttnct with 
tht corrtct vtrb (vtrb in conttxt) 
whtn calltd on. 

4 Givtn a itnttnct with tht vtrb 

Uftd incorrtctly or an incorrtct 
utrb, corrtct tht ftnttnct and 
rtad it aloud whtn calltd on. 

5 Lifttn as tht ttachtr giuts tht 

anfwtr to tht tafk — givtn a 
utrb, idtntify whtthtr tht vtrb if 
activt or pasfiut. Chtck paptr 
against tht anfwtr givtn by tht 
ttachtr. Afk qutftionf whtn 
ttachtr if finifhtd giving all tht 
antwtrs, if thtrt art any 
qutftionf. 
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change. Changes in conttxt were signalled by changes in activity, 
conttnt, and manner of communicaton and not by changtt in tht ovtrall 
physical tnvironmtnt. Thtst shift* art not random} rathtr, thty rtfltct 
shifts in factort such at instruct ional activity, curriculum dtmandt, 
ttachtr goals, dtgrtt of conversational cooperation provided by tht 
participants, and institutional constraints such as timt and materials. 

Lessons art constructtd during infraction, Viewed from a social 
inttraction perspective, Itssons art constructtd and ntgotiattd during 
inttractions between ttachtr and studtnts. Ltssons art not scripts to 
bt followed. Similarly, plans art gtntral frameworks; thty show what 
was inttndtd, but not what gtts delivered 'Green & Harktr, 1983). 
Changts in plans occur throughout Itssons as ttachtrs orchtstratt 
activity to rtach instructional goals and to mttt studtnt nttds. Uhat 
is rtquirtd for participation is signalled throughout tht Itsson and is 
rtfltcttd in tht actions of participants as thty inttract with and build 
on thtir own mtssagts and behaviors and thost of othtr participants. 

For example, in tht Itsson dtscr ibed in Table 4.2, shifts in 
conttxt follow tht structurt of tht ttst bting reviewed. While tht 
parts of tht Itsson may bt predictable in that thty follow tht parts of 
tht ttst, tht way in which tht ttachtr will orchtstratt subtle aspects 
of tht review process is not predictable. This view of lessons as 
dynamic, evolving phenomena means that participants must attend to what 
is occurring and how it is occurring if they are to participate 
appropriately. Decision making, therefore, occurs both during planning 
and during lesson delivery. 
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Contexts as Constructtd through Infractions 

Tht differentiated and dynamic ntturt of classroom communication 
both within and across events and tasks rtquirts participants to 
continually monitor what is occurring, how it is unfolding, and who is 
participating or how they art rtquirtd to participatt. In addition, if 
mort than ont activity is occurring at a time, tht ttachtr must monitor 
not only tht activity undtr construction but also all tht othtr 
activities in which studtnts art involved. Studtnts who art not 
involved with tht ttachtr must monitor what is rtquirtd to complttt 
thtir task, and additionally, if thty art to ask for assistanct at any 
point, thty must also monitor tht group with whom tht ttachtr is working 
(Merritt, 1982). Each of thtst activities is a stparatt conttxt with 
sptcific rights and obligations for participation, spatial 
configurations, rolts and rtlat ionships, and topics. Classrooms, 
therefor*, havt difftrtnt iattd conttxts, somt of which may co-occur. 

Ont way to conctptual izt this proctss is as a stt of interlocking 
and inttrdtptndtnt proctssts and level* of communication. Viewed in 
this way, lessons havt a social structurt (who can sptak whtn, whtrt, in 
what ways, about what, for what purpose), an academic content structurt 
(acadtmic conttnt thtmts and task demands), and an activity (context) 
structure (what type of activity is occurring at any given point in the 
lesson — we're discussing how to do spelling; we are not doing 
spelling) (Erickson, 1982). That is, as the teacher interacts wi th 
students to reach instructional goals, or as students work together 
without the teacher, the social and activity structures of the evolving 
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tvtnt art fating signalltd siraul tantous ly ui th tht prtstntation of 
acadtmic conttnt. Thtrtfort, in ordtr to participatt appropriattly and 
to gain acctss to Warning, studtnts must not only providt tht 
appropriatt information but must do to in ways that match tht social 
txptctations and activity structurt (t.g., raist hand rathtr than call 
out | givt tht answtr in a complttt stnttnctj givt a group rtsponst 
without fating calltd on individually) (Bloomt, 1984; Cook-6umptrz y 
Gumptrz & Simons, 1981; Garni ca f 1981; Grttn & Harktr, 1982} Scollon & 
Scollon, 1984). Conttxt dtf intd in this way it a constructtd proctss. 
It is a product of social inttractions in which social, acadtmic and 
activity structurt* co-occur, tach influtncing, supporting and/or 
constraining tht othtrs. Conttxts art not givtn in tht sttting, t.g. 
tht homtwork rtvitw or tht sptlling ttst, but art constructtd by tht 
participants as thty work togtthtr to achitvt tht goals of tht Itsson 
(Erickson & Shultz, 1981; McDtrmott, 1976). 

In addition, rtctnt work has shown that conttxts can ovtrlap. For 
txamplt, whtthtr a studtnt will participatt or not and tht manntr of tht 
studtnt's rtsponst may bt partially xplaintd by pttr standing and 
rtlat ionships as wtll as ttachtr or task dtmands (Cook-Gumptrz, Gumptrz 
& Simons, 1981). In othtr words, studtnts art part of two difftrtnt 
systtms at tht samt timt: tht instructional systtm of ttachtr-studtnt 
inttraction and tht pttr inttraction systtm. Thtst systtms can bt 
thought of as difftrtnt conttxts, conttxts which ovtrlai and influtnct 
what is occurring and how a ptrformanct is dtlivtrtd. Conttxt dtf intd 
in this way is both a locally constructtd activity and a phtnomtnon in 
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which tht local activity it tmbtddtd. Conttxt, therefore, can be 
defined in a variety of ways at a variety of Itvtls (see Nott 2). 
Infertneino at Required for Participation 

Tht multi-factttd, evolving naturt of lesson* can bt furthtr 
understood when factors involved in tht process of constructing rntanings 
and interpretations art considered. To meet tht instructional goals of 
tht lesson, tht ttachtr nust simultaneously coordinatt presentation of 
information with studtnt participation. Tht ttachtr must dtcidt who can 
talk when, where, about what, and for what purpostj wtigh tht tfftct of 
studtnt participation on tht forward flow of tht Itsson; provide 
feedback to studtnts; meet individual nttds; maintain group and Itsson 
direction, and so forth. Tht tasks facing ttachtrs art, thus, both 
multiple and complex. Studtnts, in-turn, art co-participants in tht 
construction of classroom ltssons. Thty must monitor tht teacher's 
expectations as signalled during delivery; determine when, how, and 
whether to participate; monitor the academic, social and activity 
demands; construct, interpret, and re-construct text (e.g. read, write); 
and observe teacher responses tc others as well as to self in order to 
determine expectations for what to know and what to do (Cochran-Smith, 
1984; Erickson, 1982; Frederiksen, 1981; Mor ine-Dersh imer , in press; 
Mor ine-Dershimer & Tenenberg, 1981; Uallat <L Green, 1979, 1982). 

At any given point in the lesson under construction participants 
must process both the content of the message and its delivery in order 
to interpet what is meant. That is, they must interpret 
contextual i lit ion cues (cf. y Qumperz, 1982) including paral ingui st ic 
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cues (t.g. pitch, stress, intonation, pause, rhythm), proxtmic cues 
<t.g. distance between ptrt ic ipants ; shifts in distance), kinesic cuts 
(t.g. gestures, body movements , facial expressions, tyt gaze), and 
verbal cutt (t.g. syntax, phonology, semantics). Given that tht mtaning 
of any Itxical ittm or message depends on how it's delivered and on what 
surrounds it at tht point of use in tht conversation, conttxtual ization 
eu<*s become critical to consider when txploring tht construction of 
mtaning. Thty become possiblt txplanations for mis-communication 
(Guraptrz, 1982; Gumperz 6 Htrasimchuk, 1973). For txamplt, tht mtaning 
of tht ttrm "OK" can provide feedback about tht accuracy oi a mtssagt or 
about tht appropr iattntss oi an action. It can also mtan "gtt rtady; 
listtn" as . j "OK, now" said quickly as a unit. "OK" can also bt said 
slowly while tht sptaktr who has tht floor looks about. This latttr ust 
can bt inttrprtttd as a place holdtr mtaning "don't go away". In tach 
instanct, tht Itxical ittm is tht stmt in form but not in mtaning. Tht 
only w&y to dtttrmint mtaning is to considtr tht mtaning in conttxt 
(t.g., Cazdtn, in prtssj Corsaro, 1981; Gumperz , 1982; Grttn &Ua11at, 
1981; Mishltr, 1984; Sinclair & Coulthard. 1975). Mtaning. therefore, 
is situation specific. 

Frames of reference . Conttxtual izat ion cuts art only ont stt of 
factors that ccntributt to tht inttrprttation of mtssagts and activity. 
A participant's framt of rtftrtnct (Freder iksen , 1981; Green, 1983; 
Green & Marker, 1982; Heap, 1980; Tannen, 1979) and interpretation of 
evolving frames of reference within and across events (Green, Harker & 
Golden, in press) also influence interpretation of meaning. Viewed from 
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this perspective, frames of reference are mult i-faceted. That it, 
different types of framts of rtftrtnct art used by participant! to 
"read* tht academic, social and activity demands of lessons and dtmands 
for participati ion in classroom events. Somt frames art brought to tht 
activity by tht participant!: personal fames and mattrials framts. Somt 
art constructtd during tht Itsson: acadtmic frame, social frame, local 
frame; and somt art developed over timt: historical framts or frames 
from previous ltssons (Green, Harktr & Golden, in press). 

Ptrsonal framts can bt thought about as tht Itns a ptrson brings to 
a Itsson. This Itns is composed of tht past experiences, beliefs, and 
expectations a person brings about the activity as well as the person's 
abilities (e.g. physical, perceptual, linguistic, cognitive, social). 
The lens influences how the person perceives what is occurring and 
guides the actions the person takes. Because of the role teachers play 
in classrooms, a curriculum dimension (e.g. goals, content expectations, 
repertoire of instructional organization strategies) is added to their 
personal frame. 

Additionally, materials (e.g. books, physical objects, programs) 
bring frames of reference to instructional events. The frame of 
reference reflected in the organization and format of these materials 
contributes to the construction of meaning. That is, materials are 
written by someone, in specific ways, and for specific purposes. Thus, 
material frames can influence how things come to mean in 
teacher-materials, student-materials, and teacher-student-materials 
interactions. Each of these frames interact in a lesson, each 
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contribute! to tht meanings constructed during tht interactions within 
lessons, and each participants personal frame of reference guides both 
inttrprttat ion and participation. 

Tht frames brought to tht task art only ont typt of framt used to 
inttrprtt meaning and guidt participation and decision making. 
Frame t art alto gtntrattd from tht interactions among teacher, students, 
end curriculum materials. That it, from tht way in which turns art 
distributed, answers art acctpttd or rejected, initiations art acctpttd, 
ignortd or redirected, ttc, studtnts txtract a social framt or patttrn 
of txptctation for how to bt a studtnt in tht given event. From tht way 
in which conttnt is structurtd, question* art asked, conttnt prtstnttd, 
ttc. | studtnts txtract tht acadtmic framt or expectations for what ont 
is to know. Both of thtst frames evolve as part of tht unfolding 
lesson. Students, therefore, must monitor what is occurring and how it 
is occurring in order to knew how to participate both socially and 
academically within and across different phases or contexts of a lesson. 

From participation in recurrent events and differing contexts 
within the classroom, students extract a set of expectations for what 
will occur, when, and in what ways. These expectations can be thought of 
as an historical frame , e.g. a frame brought forth from a previous 
lesson phase or a previous lesson. As discussed above, the way any 
message is interpreted depends on the local frame , e.g. the expectations 
and contextual information brought forth at the specific point in the 
lesson under construction (e.g., the teacher asks students to identify 
verbs in given sentences, using a framework for how to do this provided 
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in a preceding lesson phase). Local frames at any given point art 
therefore tmbtddtd in tht history of what has occurrtd in prior parts of 
tht lesson. Over timt, thtst frames btcornt part of tht ptrsonal frame 
of a participant. That is, thty help tht participant prtdict what will 
occur, evaluate what is occurring, and participatt in appropriatt ways 
in a given event. Ttachtrs must also monitor what is occurring and how 
it occurs in ordtr to maintain Itsson, to make dtcit ions about tht 
futurt dirtction of tht Itsson and to dtttrmint tht typt of student 
participation rtquirtd. Inttrpttat ion of mtaning rtquirts that 
participants not only atttnd to what is occurring in tht imnediate 
conttxt but also to considtr this in light of tht history of similar 
conttxts within tht classroom experience. 

Frame clashes . Different phases of lessons can have different 
social and academic frames, or the frames in one ptuse can support those 
in another phase. When the frames support each other, the lesson 
proceeds toward the instructional goal. However, if the frames are not 
consistent, or if the teacher fails to overtly signal a change in frame, 
participation .and learning can be affected (Green, Marker & Golden, in 
press). For example, a student can use a frame from the introduction of 
the lesson to guide behacior during a subsequent lesson phase. This 
presents a problem for students that can lead to inappropriate 
participation. 

Frames can also clash (Erickson & Mohatt, 1982} Florio & Shultz, 
1979; Green, 1983; Mehan, 1979; Mehan, Cazden, Coles, Fisher & Haroules, 
1974; Scollon tk Scollon, 198*; Philips, 1972; Uallat & Green, 1982). A 
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teacher's expectations for performance <t.g. sharing; discussing) may 
not match tht way students perform. For example, a student may shart a 
story in a culturally patttrntd wayj this way of sharing, however, may 
not meet tht teacher's txpectation and thus, may lead to negative 
assessment of ability (Michaels & Cook-Gump er 2 , 1979} Michaels, 1964). 
Summary 

The constructs discussed in this section provide a framework and a 
way of defining teaching and learning from a social interaction 
perspective. The constructs that have been prtsented are illustrative; 
they are far from all-inclusive. Taken together, these constructs 
provide an image of classrooms as dynamic contexts in which both 
ter.chers and students must be continually active in monitoring and 
interpreting a complex set of cues as they work together to construct 
instructional activities and to pursue curricular goals. 

The specific methods used in applying these constructs to the 
analysis of the data collected in this study are considered next. An 
important constraint on the analysis needs to be reiterated at this 
point. That is, the focused, microanalytic observation in this study is 
neither a sociol inguistic nor an ethnographic analysis. Rather, the 
analysis exists as an example of the application of a sociol inguistic 
perspective to the forms of data that were available. At least two 
major constraints limited the extent to which a sociol inguistic or an 
ethnographic analysis could be conducted. First, the records of the 
classroom events that were available consisted of audiotape recordings. 
As such, important nonverbal features of the classroom communications 
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could not be observed by the data analysts. Adoitionally, tht classroom 
teachers were not involved at part ot the collaborative team conctrntd 
with this phase of the data collection or analysis. These teachers 
played no role in either influencing the articulation of research 
questions to be addressed, in describing instructional objectives or 
lesson intents either before or after the audiotap ings, or in 
contributing reflective comments or interpretations following any 
observation. Interviews with teachers were conducted, but these 
interviews occurred almost two years after the data were collected. A 
description of the methodology as a cycle of inquiry is described next. 
Procedures used in selection of the sub-sample for the microanalysis are 
outlined at the conclusion of this chapter. 

Procedure i A Cycle of Inquiry 
The approach taken in the focused exploration conducted in this 
study is a type case analysis (cf f . Erickson & Shultz, 1981 ; Green & 
Harker, 1982). Using this approach, a single case sample it subjected 
to highly detailed, microanalyt ic examination. In this study, four case 
analyses yielded four type case models of the management procedures in 
place in each of the four classrooms one for each of the four 
teachers included in a theoretical sub-sample. These type case models 
exist as inventories of recurrent patterns and themes in the unfolding 
lessons. Once constructed, they serve as a base from which particular 
instructional variables such as interactions, instructional units, 
topical content, and the establishment of norms and expectations for 
social and academic participation can be identified. They also reveal 
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patttrnt of infraction bttwttn ttachtr and ttudtnt, ttudtntt and othtr 
ttudtntt, ttachtr and materials, and among ttudtntt, ttachtr and 
materials. Conttruction of tht typt catt nodtl , which it rtftrrtd to in 
thit ttudy at a ■nap' of lesson ttructurt, rtprtttntt an intial phatt of 
tht cyclt of inquiry. Tht map conttruction alont it a multi-ttagt, 
thtorttically-drivtn procttt. An outlint of tht tttpt in tht mapping 
procttt it providtd below, followed by a dttcription of tubttqutnt 
phattt in tht cyclt of inquiry. 
Happing Instructional Conversations 

Napt of Ittton ttructurt wtrt conttructtd following tht thtorttical 
framt dttcribtd tarlitr and analytic proctdurtt developed by Grttn 
(1977) and Grttn and Uallat (1981). Adaptationt in ttchnical and 
proctdural atptctt of tht mapping procttt wtrt madt whtrt ntctttary at 
dtttrmintd by tht characttr of tht obttroat ional rtcordt available 
(audio rtcordingt at oppottd to videotapes uttd in tarlitr ttuditt), and 
whtrt txptditnt to rtfltct a primary focut on tht particular qutttiont 
undtr ttudy. Tht analytic tttpt uttd in conttructing thttt mapt art 
cutlintd in Tablt 4.3. A dttcription of cattgoritt and rtprtttntational 
convtntiont uttd in tht mapping procttt it containtd in Tablt 4.4; a 
thort tamplt ttgmtnt of ont compltttd map it providtd in 
Figurt 4.1 . 



Inttrt Tablt 4.3, Tablt 4.4, and Figurt 4.1 about htrt 
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Tablt 4.3 



Analytic Sttpt Ustd in Mapping Instructional Conventions from Audio 
Rtcording. 



1. Typtscript it prtpartd from audio transcription. 

2. Billifli Units . Typtscript is stgmtnttd into discrttt mtssagts 
on tht basis of co-vtrbal , prosodic cuts. 

3. Pottntlal Diutrotnct* . Studtnt talk, actions, or tvtnts, or 
txttrnal tvtnts that inttrruppt or pottnt tally inttrrupt tht 
ttachtr's appartnt instructional thtmt art dtsignattd. 

4. Inttraction Units . Stqutncts of titd or cohtsivt mtssagt units 
art dtsignattd post hoc on tht basis of prosodic cuts and tht 
social and conversational dtmands madt and/or rttpondtd to by 
ttachtr and studtnts. 

9. Instructional Stoutnct Units. Stgmtnts of titd inttraction 
units art dtsignattd post hoc on tht basis of thtmttic 
cohtsion. 

6. Contextual izat ion Cijts . Explanations or pottntial 
inttrprttations art nottd whtrt tvidtnt or whtrt nttdtd for 

clarity. 

7. Thtmt s . Topical thtmt is dtsignattd post hoc as a mtans of 
characttr izing hitrarchical thtmatic units. 

8. Ltsson Phast . Tht day's Us son is stgmtnttd, post hoc, into 
discrttt phasts bastd on changts in tht acadtmic and/ or social 
participation dtmands placid on studtnts. 

9. Basts of Inftrtnct . Cuts uttd in making dtcisions about 
dtsignation of units and thtmts art rtcordtd whtrt ntctssary 
throughout tht mapping proctss. 

10. Qutstions and Issuts for Tr i angulation . Tht nttd for 
additional information is nottd whtrt ntctssary when clarity 
might bt gaintd through ttachtr inttrvitw or txamination of 
instructional mattrials. 
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Tablt 4.4 



Dttcription of Cattgorits and Representational Conventions Used in 
Mapping Instructional Conversations from Audio Rtcordings. 



Transcript Lint 

Dttignation of discrttt mtssagt units by number in sequential ordtr 
from btginning to tnd. 

BtiiAflt "»it 

Ditcrttt, elemental segments of talk designated through observation of 
co-vtrbal/prosodic cues. 

Rtprtttntational convent ionsi 

(a) Individual mtttagt unitt art arraytd in ttparttt lines 
attociattd with a single tranter ipt lint numbtr. 

(b) TEACHER TALK IS REPRESENTED IN UPPER CASE LETTERS. 
<c> ttudtnt talk it rtprtttnttd in lowtr catt 

letters, indtnttd from tht Itft margin, and 
it prtctdtd by "t"| a tx a , or "tS" whtrt 
possible, uhere "x" indicattt tht firtt 
Ittttr of tht ttudtnt's nine, and "tS" 
indicattt a multiple or group rttpontt. 

(d) inaudible talk it indicattd by /?/. 

(t) punctuation it not uttd. 

Interaction Unit CIU) 

A ditcrttt ttqutnet of titd or cohesive mtttagt unitt determined pott 
hoc on tht batit of prosodic cutt and conversational and social 
demands made and responded to by participantt. 

Rtprtttntational convtntionti 

Boundaritt between infraction unitt art marked by a single horizontal 
lint tpanning tht column. Single vtrtical arrows art ustd to conntct 
sequentially ordtrtd <"titd"> inttraction units. IUs art Ittttrtd 
constcutivtly from a - i within tach instructional stqutnet unit. 



(Table continuts) 
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Table 4.4 (continutd) 



Instructional fianuence Unit HSU) 

Segments of titd interactoin unitt designated pott hoc on tht bat it of 
thtmatic cohesion. 

Representational conventions! 

Boundaries between ins truct ional sequence unitt art narktd by a double 
horizontal lint panning tht column. Doubl t-barrtd vertical arrows 
art uttd to conntct sequentially ordtrtd ("titd") Instructional 
ttqutnct unitt. lSUt art number consecutively from 1-n within tach 
Ittton phatt. 



Pottntial Divtrotnct (PD) 

Studtnt talk, events, or actiont, or external events that inttrrupt or 
pottntially inttrrupt tht rhythm and flout of tht teacher's appartnt 
inttructional goal or a particular inttruct'~nal thtmt. 

Rtprtttntational convtntionti 

lnttraction unitt within divergences art marked by a tinglt horizontal 
lint tpanning tht column. A double horizontal lint (tot id and broken) 
it uttd to tpan both tht inttructional ttqutnct column and tht 
pottntial divergence column at boundaritt of pottntial divergence. 
PDt art numbtrtd conttcut i vtly according to ISU numbtr and decimal 
place (e.g. 3.1, 3.2, 3.3, etc.) 



Tht» » 

A main topic or topical thread characterizing inttructional tequence 
unitt and letton phatet. Sub-themes and broader themes are designated 
in hierarchical form. 

Representational conventions: 

Topical themes are indicated wi thin brackets that vertically span the 
length of the instructional sequence unit, or \ >rtion thereof. 



(Table continues) 
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Tablt 4.4 (continued) 



LiUflD Ph*»» 

A ttritt of tied inttruct ional ttqutnct unitt dttignattd pott hoc on 
tht bat it of participation demand*. 

Rtprtttntat ional convent ionti 

Boudaritt between Ittton phatet art marked by a horizontal double lii 
spanning tht width of tht map. Phattt art numbtrtd contecut iuely, 
uting Roman numeral t. 
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BEST COPy AVAILABLE 



Figure 4.1 Sample segment: Map o* instructional conversation. 



PottfttUI Olwftftctt 
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At the outftt, the mapping process requires use of a recording of 
the classroom conversat ion. Tht recording itself does not exist as 
data; it it nothing more than unaiff trtntiattd raw footage. Tht 
rtcordtr merely provides a ttchnological means of observing and 
preserving tht unfolding events in tht classroom. Through utt of tht 
rtcordtr, all that transpires in tht rtcordtd lessons is "frozen" for 
retrospective txploration and analysis. In this study, sinct audio 
rtcordtrs were ustd insttad of video rtcordtrs, only tht verbal ftaturts 
of tht classroom conversations could bt considtrtd. 

Tht actual napping btgins with construction of a verbatim 
typtscript of all ttachtr and studtnt talk. Examination of tht ltft hand 
column in Figurt 4.1 rtvtals that tvtn at this early stage, 
transcription procedures reflect a view of the classroom as a 
communicative environment in which the relationship between teacher and 
students is asymttrical. Events in the classroom are orchestrated by 
the teacher; teacher talk is represented in upper case letters at the 
margin while student talk is in lower case letters and is indented from 
the margin. Other types of lesson or activity structures may require 
different forms of transcription (Cochran-Smith, 1984; Mishler, 1984). 

Matters of correspondence between the audiotape and the typscript 
are important. For instance, the typescript parallels the audio in that 
the time-ordered sequence of talk, interactions, and events are 
maintained. Moreover, the typescript provides a form of visual 
complement to the audio record. As the researcher 'observes', i.e. 
listens to the tape recording, the typescript can be simultaneously 
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obstrvtd visually. In addition, at a physical txttnsion of tht raw 
footagt, tht typtscript providts a form upon which notation! can bt 
madt, and lattr rttrtivtd, in tht proctss of data analysis. At no 
point, howtvtr, it tht typtscript trtattd at a substitutt for tht raw 
footagt. At a stparatt tntity, tht typttcript it incomplttt in that 
paral inguit tic cuts, t.g. pitch, strtss, intonation, rhythm, paust 
ttructurt, ttc, cannot bt adtquattly dtpicttd. Thtst cuts art 
important ftaturts of tht dialogut in that thty contributt to 
construction of mtaning in tht mtssagts dtlivtrtd and rtctivtd by tht 
convtrsants; thty can bt adtquattly prtstrvtd only on tht audio-tapt 
(stt Nott 3). This matttr is fundamtntal in ttrms of its implications 
for undtrstanding tht mapping proctss and conducting tht data analysis: 
tht rtstarchtr ntvtr 'abandons' tht original audio transcription — tht 
map strvts only as an txttnsion of tht original. 

Onct tht typescript is compltttd, tht analytic proctss procttds to 
tht stgmtntation of ttachtr talk and studtnt talk into mtssagt units. 
Tht mtssagt unit is tht most tltmtntal within a four-ltvtl hierarchy: 
mtssagt units, inttraction units, instructional stqutnet units, and 
Itsson phasts (stt Tablt 4.3, sttps 2, 4, 5, and 6). At tach Itvtl, 
dtsignation of discrttt tltmtnts, i.t. units, is madt following tht 
thtorttica) framt and according to co-vtrbal prosodic cuts prtstrvtd in 
tht audio rtcording. Considtration is givtn to tht manntr in which tht 
languagt functions within tht social conttxt rathtr than to grammatical 
or syntactical form. Inttraction units, i.t. stqutnets of titd or 
cohtsivt mtssagt units, art dtsignattd post hoc on tht basis of social 
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and conversat ional demands made and/or responded to by students. 
Instructional sequence units art segments of tied interaction units 
designated on the basis of thematic cohesion. Designation of lesson 
phases, the largest unit in the system, is based on changes in the 
academic and/or social participation demands placed on students. During 
the mapping process, the length of time (seconds) of each interaction 
unit, instructional sequence unit and lesson phase is recorded on the 
map for use in subsequent phases of the analysis. 

Following designation of the unit structure, the mapping process 
continues with segmentation of the transcription into selected 
categories. In these maps, a category of potentially divergent 
messages/ interact ions was selected in light of the conctrn with 
classroom management phenomena (see Table 4.3, step 3). Two column 
headings wert designated on the map: one for reprtsenting unfolding 
conversation that was goal-directed, as inferred through consideration 
of the teacher's stated instructional goal, and the other for 
representing any message that was potentially divergtnt from the 
teacher's stated purpose. As long as the unfolding dialogue continued 
in response to a potential divergence, e.g. became an actual divergence, 
it was recorded in the potentially divergent column. At the point at 
which interaction once again became goal-directed, messages were moved 
back into the goal -directed column. In this way, the map provided a 
record that facilitated retrospective exploration. Potential 
divergences could be described in terms of both frequency and 
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duration and the factors contributing to tht rtturn to goal-directed 
instruction could be idtntifitd. 

An instructional theme category was stltcttd to characterize tht 
naturt of interaction units, instructional stqutnct units and ltsson 
phasts (stt Tablt 4.3, sttp 7). Themes therefore also took on a 
hitrarchical arrangement. They providtd a specif i cat ion of tht topical 
conttnt undtr consideration. For purposts of rttrosptct ivt analysis, 
tht idtntif icat ion of ltsson thtmts providtd an indtx of conttnt 
covtragt, stqutncing, and topical consisttncy xnd variability. 

Finally, cattgory htadings wtrt ustd to provide a mtans of 
rtcording basts of inftrtnct, contextual izat ion cuts, and emergent 
issues and questions for triangulation. Where decisions about 
designation of units or themes were less than immediately obvious, the 
rationale for a given decision was recorded as a base of inference. 
Where subtleties in the dialogue or in the prosodic cues could influence 
interpretation, explanatory notations were recorded as contextual izaton 
cues. Unanswered or unexplored questions, emergent hypotheses and 
emergent issues were also noted in a separate column of the map for 
subsequent retrieval. 
The Type Case Analysis 

As indicated earlier, the maps of lesson structure were 
constructed for use as type case models. Considering the context of a 
lesson as bounded by its beginning and its end, the type case analysis 
permitted identification of what was normal or ordinary in the unfolding 
lesson. For example, recurrent patterns of interaction between teacher 
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and ttudtntt, between a ttudtnt and othtr student*, among ttachtr, 
ttudtnt and mater i alt, and to forth , could bt dttcribtd at ordinary on 
tht bat it of thtir rtcurrtncy. Tht tiodtl could thtn bt furthtr txplortd 
to attest frequency of occurrtnct of tht patttrn both within and across 
difftrtnt phattt of tht lttton. In contratt, deviationt from ordinary 
patttrnt could bt idtntifitd at anomalies and thtn txplortd in ttarch of 
explanations for tht difftrtncts. That it, comparisons bttwttn tht 
ordinary patttrnt and tht deviation patttrnt could bt drawn to idtntify 
factort that had contributtd to tht difftrtnctt. In turn, thttt 
idtntifitd factort could thtn bt txamintd to rJtttrmint contitttncy or 
variability ovtr time. 

To illustrate tht idtntif ication of tht rtcc <tnt patttrnt, tample 
interaction segments art prtttnttd in Figures 4.2 and 4.3. Tht txctrptt 
art taken from tht typt catt model for tht ttachtr who out-ranked all 
othtr ttachtrt in tht tntirt tample on meaturet of effective management , 
and out-ranked othtrt in tht prtttnt sub-sample on mtaturtt of academic 
achievtment. Tht clatt it a ninth gradt Englith class. Tht lttton 
contitttd of a whole-clatt rtvitw of a tttt taken on a prtctding day. 
Ttachtr and ttudtntt movtd item-by- item through tht tttt. Ordinary 
patttrnt in two difftrtnt phattt of tht lttton undtr conttruction art 
dtpicttd in Figurt 4.2. In phatt 1, tht typica' interaction patttrn 
contitttd of 1) dttignation of turn by tht teacher, 2) ttudtnt retponte, 
3) an abbreviated signal from tht ttachtr in retponte, and 4), a furthtr 
comment about tht conttnt of tht rttpontt. In phatt 4, tht patttrn wat 
timilar, although tlightly txttndtd in comparison. Following tht 
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ttudtnt't retponte, tht teacher typically inquirtd about tht ttudent't 
attitude toward tht content of tht rttpontt ("Does it tound funny 
"How do you fttl about [burst]"). 



Repretentat i ve inttractiont from tach phatt that wtrt eventually 
idtntifitd at non-ordinary art dtpicttd in Figurt 4.3. Afttr 
txploration, thttt anomalies wtrt dttcribtd at elaborative inttract i ons, 
tuggttting tht naturt of tht factort contributing to thtir deviation 
from tht ordinary. In all cattt, elaborative inttractiont wtrt txttndtd 
in Itngth and thttt txttntiont wtrt rtlattd to ttudtnt rttponttt that 
wtrt unacceptable in ttrmt of content, teacher mettaget dirtcttd toward 
undtrttanding tht source of tht error, and/or tignalt provided by tht 
ttachtr about what to remember or how to undtrttand tht particular 
conttnt ittut. Thut, deviations from ordinary patttrnt in tht 
within-catt analytit for thit ttachtr could bt explained in ttrmt of tht 
influtnct of tht subject-matter content and variability in tht apparent 
difficulty of thit conttnt acrott instructional unitt. 

Stvtral ttchniqutt art uttd at aidt in tht initial idtnt if ication 
of rtcurrtnt patttrnt. Ont of thttt it tht txploration of time 
dittribution within tht Ittton. At indicated earlier, tach inttract ion 
unit, inttruct ional ttqutnct unit and Ittton phatt it timed, in tecondt, 
during map conttruction. While timt it not of inttrttt in and of 



Inttrt Figurtt 4.2 and 4.3 about htrt 




•Hase 1 



FIRST 
E-~ 

S: 



SHE'S GIVER THE OTHER TUB PARTS 
TRETR* THE SAME AU THE WAT THROUGH 
OH 



WAT ABOUT THE OTHER PARTS OF "RISE" 
S— 

S: rose and risen 

OUT 



TOUR SKUIIK COURTS REMEMBER 1 



Flgurt 4.2. Comparison tamp Iff of ordinary 
and 4, 
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Mast 4 



WAT ARE ME GOING TO USE 
E — 

S: 

-RAT 



GO LIE DOWN 



IS THAT HARD FOR TOUT 
DOES IT SOUND FUNNY TO TOO OR AHTIHtHB 
S: uh-huh 



IT'S BEGINNING TO SOUND BETTER 

S: (Inaudible or nonverbal response). 

GOOD 

THAT ME- THAT MEANS WE'RE HARIRI PROGRESS 



OKAT 

WHAT ABOUT THREE 
KIN 

S: .... and burst. 

SURST 
OKAT 



HOW ABOUT BURST 

HOW 00 TOU FEEl ABOUT THAT? 
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Phase 1 

okay 

NOW WHAT ABOUT "RAISE" 



•0 YOU RET "RAISE" 

S: gist and rose 

OKAY 
H — 

YOU'RE THIMKIN* AMUT "RISE" 
I BCT 

RISE, ROSE. RISER. 

I HAY NAVE UDE A 

DID I HARE A lit STARE ON YOUR RARER THERE 

S: Inaudible or nonverbal response 

OKAY 

HE TRIED IT ' 

HE TRIED SOMETHING ELSE NHEN HE TOLD US 

AND THAT OIDTT WORK EITHER DIO IT 

WE'RE GOING TO HAVE TO HEIR H-— WITH THIS 
VERS 

D-~ 

S: H raise, raised 
OKAY 

NHAT ARE YOU SAYING ON THE END OF THAT 
S: e 



Phase • 

OKAY 

NUMBER FOURTEEN 

010 YOU GET THAT ONE 

.OH THAT MAS A HARD ONE 

I GUESS YOU TAKE VOLUNTEERS 

H — 

S: he rose up and opened his eyes 

OKAY 

YOU KNOW 
REALLY 

LET'S THINK ABOUT THAT A HINUTE 

HON I GAVE YOU CREDIT IF YOU CHANGED tT TO 
ROSE- 

BECAUSE ME DIDN'T TALK ABOUT THIS AND 

IT'S REALLY PARTLY NY FAULT 

WHICH 

WHAT DOES "ROSE" HE AN 

Ss: go up 

ALL RIGHT 

NOW LET'S PUT IT IN THE PAST TENSE 
NOT GO UP 
BUT WHAT 

Ss: went up 
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itttW, timing dots providt a **%ndard and systtmatic means of tnttring 
the data and exploring questions about what it occurring. That it, tht 
distribution of timt within an instructional stqutnct or a ltsson phast 
can bt examined to assist in tht identification of what is ordinary. 
Timt difftrtncts btcomt mtaningful only as indicators and only whtn 
rtasons or txplanations for tht timt difftrtncts can bt idtntifitd in 
tht retrospective analysts. By plotting tht distribution of units by 
timt, as illustrattd in Figurt 4.4, patttrns can bt idtntifitd. 



Instrt Figurt 4.4 about htrt 



For tach of tht fcur ltsson phasts dtpicttd, tht numbtr of tht 
instructional stqutnct unit is rtprtstnttd on tht vertical axis and the 
Itngth of timt in stconds, on tht horizontal axis. Tht mtan ltngth of 
timt of instructional stqutnct units within tach phast is rtprtstnttd by 
tht horizontal broken lint that inttrstcts tach graph. Long, average 
Itngth, and short units art thtn fortgroundtd and tht analyst can rtturn 
to tht map in starch of patttrn characterization and txplanations for 
tht difftrtncts. Moreover, tht graphs illustrate tht fact that ordinary 
and tht non-ordinary art relative ttrms. Dtfinition in thtst casts is 
bounded by tht btginning and tnd of tach ltsson phast. Examination of 
tht graph for Ttachtr C, for instanct, reveals that what is ordinary is 
a strits of swings bttwttn short stqutncts and long stqutncts. In this 
cast, through txamination of patttrn consisttncy at both high and low 
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points, it was determined that two forms of ordinary had in fact bttn 
tstablishtd. 

Tht fact that tint difftrs within Itsson also demonstrates tht 
constructed nature of lessons. Although a lesson may be direct in terms 
of instructional strategies, it is r.ot scripted. Rather the teacher and 
students are constantly moni toring what is occurring in order to know 
what to do. In the case of the teacher for whom extended interactions 
were described as elaborative (see Figure 4.3), the teacher demonstrated 
sensitivity to the difficulty of the content and to student needs in 
relation to that content. Elaborations often occurred at points where 
the teacher found students had had difficulty on the test or at points 
where students who were called on to respond made errors. This 
particular lesson did have a "slot" orientation in that the teacher 
proceeded itera-by-item through the different sections of the test. 
However, within item, the teacher periodically 'slotted out" to either 
elaborate or constrict the interactions, thus influencing the length in 
time of the given unit. The use of time as an indicator facilitated the 
identification and interpretation of this pattern. 

The patterns illustrated above are provided only as a means of 
demonstrating the wi thin-case cycle of inquiry. What is suggested is 
that comparison and contrast strategies permit identification of 
antecedent factors that contribute to the unfolding variations and to 
the establishment of the particular context. This identification of 
factors frequently serves as the grounds for identification of 
additional patterns, patterns within patterns, or patterns across 
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patttrns. Qutstions tmtrgt to guidt furthtr txpl oration and tmtrgtnt 
hypothtsts ctn bt constructtd and ttsttd. Thus, tht analytic proctss is 
cyclic, moving back and forth bttwttn tht ttsting of hypothtftf and tht 
gtntration of ntw and tmtrgtnt qutftionf. 
Btyond tht Ul thin-Cast Anil yf it 

Tht cyclt of inquiry dtscribtd thus far has involvtd tht gtntration 
of maps of ltsson structurt as typt cast modtls and proctdurts ustd in 
tht microanalyt ic txamination of thtst singlt casts. Tht dtscriptivt 
modtls for tach of tht four ttachtrs art prtstnttd in tht ntxt chapttr. 
Uhat havt not bttn addrtsstd htrt art tht ways in which tht cast 
analysis proctdurts wtrt impl tmtnttd to txplort patttrns both across 
Itssons (days) and across ttachtr. Esstntially, tht analytic principlts 
rtmain tht stmt. Uhat changts is simply tht tcopt of tht guiding 
qutstions in ttrms of tht brtadth of data to bt txplortd. For txamplt, 
tht qutstions to bt addrtsstd in Chapttr 6 art as follows: 

1. Uhat asptcts of instruction art stablt within and 
across Itssons for a giutn ttachtr? 

2. In what ways is an tfftctiut classroom managtr 
similar to and difftrtnt from a ltss tfftctivt 
managtr in (a) ltsson dtliutry, and <b) 
tstabl ishmtnt of norms and txptctations for 
participation and ptrformanct? 

3. In what ways is an tfftctiut ttachtr similar to and 
difftrtnt from a ltss tfftctiut ttachtr in a) tht 
distribution and coutragt of acadtmic conttnt and b) 
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tht naturt tnd frtqutncy of themes signalled in 
tupport of tht academic task demand? 
Exploration of thtst questions requires movtmtnt btyond tht within 
cast modtls. Thttt questions alto rtquirt examination of lesson 
ttructurt in rtlation to txttrnal mtasurts of ttachtr tfftctivtntss, 
i.t. obstrvtr ratings of managtmtnt tfftctivtntss and studtnt 
achitvtment scorts. Sampling techniques used in stltction of tht 
thtorttical sub-samplt, which art de>cribtd in tht concluding section of 
thit chapter, tnabltd comparison and contrast across lessons and across 
ttachtrs in terms of managtmtnt effectiveness and instructional 
effectiveness. Representative findings art prtstnttd in Chapttr 6. 
Sample Selection Jar tht Focused Exploration 
A thtorttical sub-sample of four ttachtrs wns stltcttd for 
obstrvation in tht in-depth, focused txplorations that will bt prtstnttd 
in tht ntxt two chapttrs. Tht sampling proctdurts dtscribtd htrt 
utiliztd findings obtaintd in tht prtctding stts of analysts related to 
training. In other words, tht findings gtntrattd in tht quantitative 
examination of classroom managtmtnt and studtnt achievement wtrt ustd to 
guidt stltction of tht smaller sub-sample to bt ustd for tht in-depth 
microanalyses. Thus, thtst sampling approachts rtprtstnt tht bridgt 
bttwttn tht far and ntar vantage' points taken in obstrvation of tht 
classroom managtmtnt phenomena. By selecting ttachtrs who rtprtstnttd 
difftrtnt points on tht dimtnsions of managtmtnt and studtnt 
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achievement, sampling for the tubtequent analyses could be conducttd in 
a principled and systematic manner. 

A central objective in selecting the tub-sample was to achieve 
repretentat i venett on both a management effectivenett continuum and an 
instructional effectivenett (ttudent achievement) continuum. Other 
interettt included telection of both trained and untrained (control 
group) teacherti teachert repretenting both junior high schools in the 
tchool district in wfclrh the training wis conducted, and teachert in 
comparable tubject matter areat. Rank order arrangement of all teachert 
in the larger tample <N ■ 16) was accomplished through comparisons 
possible within the available data bunk end as a result of findings on 
the relationships between training and achievement (see Chapter 3, this 
volume). Additional factors that p, ompteo selection of Teacher A 
included her position as runner-up in a state teacher of the year 
competition and her reputation within the school and the district as an 
excellent teacher. As will be teen, thete external meaturet of 
effectivenett are corroborated by her potition at an outlier in the data 
comparitont that follow. Rank order placement of the teachert it 
examined teparately for each of the effectivenett dimentions in the next 
sections. 

The Classroom Manaotment Dimension 

Observers' ratings on management variables for the sample of 
observations conducted over the school year were averaged for each 
teacher. Table 4.5 contains mean scores for the four teachers who were 
eventually selected. Teacher A't ratingt were almost consistently the 
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highttt in tht entire tamplt of \6 teachers (ttt Nott 4). Ttachtr D't 
ratings, in contrast, wtrt tht lowttt in tht largtr tamplt. A natural 
brtak in tht distribution of mtan scorts for all ttachtr* in tht largtr 
tamplt wat ttltcttd at tht batit for designating high and low, i.t. 
tfftctivt managtmtnt vs. Ittt vtftctivt managtmtnt. Ttachtrt A, B, and 
C rtprtttnt tht tfftctivt managtmtnt group, i.t. tht hightr scorn; 
Ttachtr D, tht lowtr or Ittt tfftctivt managtmtnt group. Ttachtr C 
rtprtttntt a ntar mid-point on tht managtmtnt dimension; that it, tht 
can alto bt dttcribtd at a modtrattly tfftctivt classroom managtr. 
Obstrvtrs' ratingt for Ttachtr C, who wat a mtmbtr of tht control group, 
wtrt among tht highttt for tht ttachtrt who did not takt part in tht 
clattroom managtmtnt training prior to data colltction. 



Inttrt Tablt 4.5 about hert 



Tht Studtnt Achitvtmtnt Dimension 

Examination of ttudtnt achitvtmtnt data it compltx. Tht tttt c'ata 
avail able varied according to ttudtnt gradt level. Dittrict 
admi nitration of a cri ttr ion-rtftrtnctd tttt (CRT) in language artt 
involvtd ttvtnth and tighth gradt ttudtntt, but not ninth gradt 
ttudtnts. Tttt data wtrt available for ninth gradt ttudtntt, but thttt 
data involvtd difftrtnt tttting inttrumtntt. Sytttmatic rank ordtr 
comparisons acrott all gradt levels wtrt thtrtfort not pott i bit. At 
tuggttttd earlier in thit rtport, thit ttt of c ircumttanctt reflects a 
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Table 4.S 

Teachers' mean scores on selected management variables related to implementation 
of the management nodal .« 



Inatruetional Hinmimnt 

1. Dttcribtt objectives clearly 

2. Di raction* -for work ara claar 

3. Appropriata pacing of latton 

4. Hon i tort ttudant work 

5. Enforces work ttandardt 
Rulti and Procedural 

6. Efficient adminittrative 
routinet 

7. Appropriate general 
procedures 

Meeting Studtnt Concern! 

8. Student tuccett 

9. Attention tpant con- 
sidered 

Hantoino Student Behavior 

10. Rettrictiont on 
ttudent movement 

11. Reward* appropriate 
performance 

12. Signal* appropriate 
behavior 

13. Consistency in manag- 
ing student behavior 

14. Effective monitoring 



Teacher 
A 



9.0 
9.0 
9.0 
9.0 
9.0 

9.0 
9.0 

9.0 
9.0 

4.9 

9.0 

3.9 

9.0 
9.0 



Teacher 
B 



9.0 
4.9 
4.8 
4.9 
4.9 

9.0 
9.0 

4.3 
4.3 

4.8 

4.9 

4.4 

4.8 
4.4 



Teacher 

C 



9.0 
4.9 
4.3 
4.8 
4.3 

9.0 
9.0 

4.3 
4.3 

3.9 

4.2 

2.0 

3.9 
4.6 



Teacher 
D 



3.8 
3.3 
2.9 
2.0 
1.8 

2.4 
1.7 

3.2 
1.9 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 
1.8 
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Tablt 4.5 (continutd) 



Ttachtr Ttachtr Ttachtr Ttachtr 
A B C D 



15. Amount of inappropri- 
ate bthavior 1.0 1.7 2*0 4.9 

<l»nontj 5-half tht 
clatt Mtt of tht tint) 

16. Stops inappropriatt 

bthavior quickly - 4.7 4.3 2.0 

17* Ignortt inappropri- 
att bthavior - 2.3 4.0 4,9 

CUnrom Cliniij 

18. Tatk-oritnttd focut 5.0 4.8 4.5 2.4 

19. Rtlaxtd, pltatant 5.0 4.8 4.5 3.0 
atnotphtrt 

ttiltillinifliU 

20. Avoidanct bthauior 

during st at work l.o 1.3 1.3 3.0 

(Stt 115 for tcalt) 

21. Studtnt cooptration 4 

participation 4.8 4.3 4.3 2.3 

Studtnt Enfllflftnl 

34. Aug. Y. of ttudtntt 

off-tatk 0 3.7 7.0 33.3 

38. Y. of ttudtntt 

on-tatk 100 89.3 88.4 55.0 



« Htant for tht coupon tnt ratingt art battd on 5-point tcaltt. 1 * low 
occurrenct or Itatt characttrittic and 5 ■ high occurrtnct or most 
characttrittic.) 

Thttt tcortt art avtragtt acrott 6 obttruationt for tach of tht 4 ttachtrt. 
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"rial world" ti tuition in which mtaturtmtnts art not optimally gtartd to 
rtttarch purpottt. 

Data for tht ttvtnth and tighth gradt Engl i sh ttachtrt, nnktd 
according to ttudtnt mtan rtgrtttion rttidualt on prt- and pott CRT 
tcortt, art prtttnttd in Tablt 4.6. At indicated, difftrtnctt among 
Ttachtrt B, D, and C wtrt tignif icant (£(5, 112) * 8.35, 
£ < .0001). Ttachtr D out-ranktd Ttachtr C. Compariton of thttt rank 
ordtr plactmtntt with tht ranks on managtmtnt tff tcti vtnttt <ttt 
Tablt 4.5), rtvtalt that rank* on tht two dimtntiont art not paralltK 
Ttachtr C cltarly out-ranktd Ttachtr D on tht managtmtnt dimtntion. In 
tht cast of Ttachtr A, ttudtnt achitvtmtnt data (ninth gradt) wtrt not 
comparablt to achitvtmtnt data for Ttachtrt B, C, or D. For tht ninth 
gradt ttachtrt, txploratory irwtttigat ion of comparitont carritd littlt 
mtaning dut to largt within-clatt varianctt in tht ninth gradt clatttt. 
An tttimation of Ttachtr A / t Itvtl of achitvtmtnt tff tcti vtnttt in 
rtlation to any othtr ttachtrt in largtr tamplt wat not pottiblt. 



Inttrt Tablt 4.6 about htrt 



Thttt circumttanctt madt plactmtnt of ttachtrt within a 
managtmtnt/achitvtmtnt typology, although not impottiblt, tomtwhat 
probltmatic. Mortovtr, tarlitr txplorationt of audiotapt trantcriptiont 
ovtr a tamplt of Itttont for all ttachtrt tuggttttd to tht rtttarchtrt 
that a clottr txamination of tht achitvtmtnt data wat warranttd. 
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TabU 4.6 

Ttachcrs ranktd according to student mtan regression residuals on pre- 
and post cri ter ion-referenced test (CRT) in language art*. 



Teachera Rank Mean Residual 



7th and 8th or»de cl»m 



Teacher E 


1 


8.80 


•Teacher 6 


2 


8.49 


Teacher F 


3 


2.28 


"Teacher D 


4 


-2.96 


*Teacher C 


5 


-4.3? 


Teacher 6 


6 


-5.10 



£<5, 104) ■ 8.35* 



* Because Teacher A's dan was administered different pre- and pott 
tests, a direct comparison oi achievement gain with the above group was 
not possible. An alternative method was used to assess Teacher A's 
rank-order on achievement gains (•♦♦ Table 4.7). 

* ft < .0001. 
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Sptcif ical 1y, thttt tarlitr txplorations of tht rtcorded Itssons wtrt 
conducttd by two of tht rtstarchtrs who, tt that tint, hid no awartntss 
of ttachtr ranking! on tht studtnt achitutmtnt data. Nontthtltss, thttt 
two rtstarchtrs formtd txptctations about tht quality of instruction in 
tht various classrooms. Uhtn tht quantitative data wtrt lattr 
introductd by anothtr mtmbtr of tht rtstarch ttam, ttachtr ranking! on 
tht nanagtmtnt variable* wtrt congrutnt with txptctationt { rankings on 
tht achievement dimtntion wtrt turpriting. In light of tht rtttarchtrt' 
thartd inttrtttt in rtlationthipt bttwttn clattroom nanagtmtnt and 
inttructional effectiveness, and in txamining tht compatabil ity of 
ptrsptctivts anc" findingt from two alternative rtttarch traditions, 
idtntif ication of thit anomaly in tht data it important. It gott btyond 
tatitfaction of tht nttd to clattify ttachtrt within a typology for 
sampling purpottt. A fuller tlaboration on tht implications of thit 
discovery, which txttnd to matttrs of policy in tht observation and 
tvaluation of ttaching, is providtd in Chapttr 7. For prtstnt purposts, 
howtvtr, tht sttps taktn in furthtr txploration of tht achitvtmtnt data 
art dtscribtd ntxt. 

Studtnt Achievement! An AHtrnat iut Ranking T^cJiniout 

Initial txpl orations of tht discordanct bttwttn achitvtmtnt data 
rankings and rtstarchtrs' txptctations btgan with invtst igat ion of 
within-class variability for stltcttd ttachtrs and stltcttd classroom 
groups. Achitvtmtnt level cattgorits wtrt arbitrarily dtsignattd as 
high (71-100), middlt (31*70), or low (1-30) in a way that patttrns of 
achitvtmtnt level distribution within tht singlt class groups could bt 
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systtmatically compartd. Studtnts wtrt classifitd in tht achievement 
Itvtl cattgorits at both prt- tnd pott to ptrmit examination of 
within-class movement bttwttn tht achitvtmtnt Itvtl group* ovtr timt. 
Prt- and pott scores, arrangtd according to tht group Itvtl 
dts i gnat ions , art prtstnttd for tach of tht selected classes in 
Tablts 4.7 - 4.10. 



Instrt Tablt* 4.7 - 4.10 about htrt 



A* shown in Tablt 4.7, Ttachtr A's first ptriod, ninth gradt 
English studtnts demonstrated changt from prt- to postttsting. Of thost 
studtnts who starttd in tht lowtr stctor of tht class, 6TA wtrt 
achitving at tht middlt group Itvtl at postttst timt. Of tht original 
middlt group, 37.5% moved to tht high Itvtl. Nont of thost studtnts who 
ttarttd in tht high or middlt groups dropptd in group status. 
Additionally, in comparing tht sizt of tht low groups across ttachtr at 
tht btginning of tht ytar (stt Tablts 4.6, 4.9, and 4.10), it is tvidtnt 
that Ttachtr A starttd with a proportionately largtr numbtr of low group 
studtnts than tht othtr ttachtrs. 

Examination of Tablt 4.8, for Ttachtr B, also rtvtals upward 
mobility. That is, 37.5% of tht studtnts originally in tht low group 
movtd to tht middlt group and 25% of tht middlt group movtd to tht high 
group. Just as for Ttachtr A, nont of Ttachtr B's studtnts dropptd in 
group status. As shown in Tablt 4.9, Ttachtr C's class, thtrt was no 
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Tftblt 4.7 



Studtnt tcertt en prt- and pott tchitvtmtnt ttttt by tchitvtntnt 
Itvtl group, Ttachtr A, ninth grtdt English. 



High Group 
<71-100) 



Mid-group 



Low Group 

<l-30> 



Studtnt Scort Studtnt Scort Studtnt Scort 



Prt-tttt 



SATBS* 
(Rtngti 1 - 98) 



01 98 


03 


43 


11 


20 


02 78 


04 


SI 


12 


20 




OS 


43 


13 


16 




04 


43 


14 


16 




07 


43 


IS 


14 




08 


42 


16 


04 




09 


42 


17 


03 




10 


34 


18 


02 








19 


01 


• 2 


n ■ 8 




n - 9 





Potttut 

SRA 5 

(Rtngti S - 93) 



01<*0) c 93 

08<*1) 91 

03<*1) 84 

02<*0) 77 

10<*1) 77 



13<*1) 
04<*0) 
04<*0) 
05<*0) 
07<*0) 
19<*1) 
09(f0) 
14<*1) 
12<*1) 
13<*1) 
11<*1) 



48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
S3 
33 
30 
43 
41 
34 



U<*0) 14 
17<*0) 09 
18<*0) 05 



n ■ 3 n "11 n ■ 3 

47 '/. of low group novtd to mid-group. 
37.5% of mid-group movtd to high group. 
0 X drop from high group. 



H - 19 

* SATBS t 8tttt Afftttmtnt Tttt of Bttic Skills. 
0 SRAt Scitnct Rtfttrch Aftocitttf 

c <*0)t no group movtmtnt j <♦!) movtmtnt up ont group Itvtl. 
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Table 4.8 



Student scores on pre- and pott achievement tests by achievement 
level group, Teacher B, eighth grade English. 



Prr-tttt 



CRT* 
(Ran get 



High Group 
(71-100) 



H id-group 
(31-70) 



Low Group 



Student Score Student Score Student Score 



0 - 83) 



01 
02 



83 
74 



n ■ 2 



03 


61 


11 


26 


04 


61 


12 


22 


OS 


61 


13 


22 


06 


32 


14 


22 


07 


92 


19 


17 


08 


91 


16 


13 


09 


39 


17 


04 


10 


39 


18 


00 


n~Z~9 




nVg 





Postt.«t 



CRT 

(Range: 4-91) 



01(*0)b 


91 


08(«0) 


70 


13(«0) 


26 


03(«1) 


83 


0S(*0) 


70 


16(*0) 


26 


0?(*0) 


83 


07(«0) 


61 


17(*0) 


13 


04<*1) 


74 


06(*0) 


97 


18(«0) 


04 






10(*0) 


44 










09(*0) 


44 










12(*1) 


39 










14(«1) 


39 










11(*1) 


39 






4 




n ■ 9 




n ■ 4 





37.9% of low group moved to ■ id-group. 
29 JC of mid-group moved to high group. 
0 V, drop frorc high group. 



H - 18 

* CRT i Criterion-referenced test, language arts. 

0 («0): no group movement j (*l)t movement up one group. 
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TabU A. 9 



Studtnt tcortt on prt- and poat achitvtmtnt ttata by achitvtmtnt 
ltvtl group, Ttachtr C, atvtnth gradt Engliah. 



High Group 

mzim 



Mid-group 



Low Group 



Studtnt Scort Studtnt Scort Studtnt Scort 



Prt-tttt 



CRT 1 

(Rangti 4 - 74) 



01 



74 



02 


70 


14 


30 


03 


70 


19 


26 


04 


69 


16 


22 


09 


69 


17 


17 


06 


69 


18 


13 


07 


69 


1? 


13 


08 


69 


20 


0? 


0? 


69 


21 


04 


10 


97 






11 


92 






12 


92 






13 


92 






n ■ 


12 


n ■ 


7 



Poittttt 



CRT 

(Rangti 4 - 78) 



0K+0) 78 



08<*0) 


70 


19<*0) 


30 


06<*0) 


69 


14<*0> 


26 


03O0) 


69 


16<*0> 


22 


09<*0) 


61 


17O0) 


22 


02<*0) 


61 


l7<*0) 


17 


07O0) 


61 


18O0) 


13 


0?<*0) 


61 


20<*0) 


04 


U<*0) 


97 


21O0) 


04 


10O0) 


92 






12<*0) 


92 






04O0) 


3? 






13<*0) 


3? 






n -12 




n ■ 8 





No novtmtnt bttwttn groups. 



U ■ 21 

* CRTs Crittrion-rtttrtnctd tttt f Ungutgt artt« 
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Tablt 4.10 

Studtnt score* on prt- and pofttttit achitvtmtn' tt*t* by achitvtmtnt ltvtl 
group, Ttachtr D 9 8th gradt Englisn. 



High Group Hid Group Low Group 

(71-100) (31-70) (1-30) 



Studtnt Scort 



Studtnt Scort 



Studtnt Scort 



01 


92 


0? 


64 


20 28 


02 


92 


10 


60 


21 24 


03 


84 


1 1 


90 


22 24 


04 


84 


12 


wo 


23 14 


05 


80 


13 


48 


24 14 


06 


80 


14 


49 




07 


80 


15 


48 


26 12 


08 


72 


16 


44 








17 


44 








18 


36 








1? 


36 




n ■ 8 




n ■ 11 




n • 7 


01 (40) 


96 


08 (40) 


68 


20 (40) 28 


02 («0) 


92 


0? (40) 


64 


21 (40) 24 


03 («0) 


84 


10 (40) 


60 


22 (40) 20 


04 («0) 


80 


11 (40) 


56 


23 (40) 20 


05 (40) 


80 


12 (40) 


56 


24 (40) 12 


06 (40) 


80 


13 (40) 


44 


25 (40) 12 


07 (40) 


76 


14 (40) 


44 


26 (40) 8 






15 (40) 


40 








16 (40) 


44 








17 (40) 


40 








18 (40) 


40 




• 




1? (40) 


36 




n - 7 




n ■ 12 




n - 7 



Prtiitft 

CRT 

(Rangti 12-92) 



PofttUit 
CRT 

(Rangti 12-96) 



0 V. of low group movtd to mid group. 

0 X of nid group movtd to high group. 

1 studtnt dropptd from high to mid group. 

3 ttudtntft gaintd in tcort. 
12 ttudtntft fthowtd no gain. 
11 ttudtntft loftt point*. 



N - 26 

*CRTi Crittrion-rtftrtnctd ttftt, languagt artft. 
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upward movement in achievement group between prt- and posttest. By the 
same token, however, no students dropped in group status. Examination 
of Table 4.10, Teacher D's students, alto reveals no gains in group 
status) one student dropped from high group to middle group. In 
addition, score comparisons within each of the three groups in 
Teacher D's class indicate that 11 students demonstrated no change from 
pre- to posttest and 11 students scored lower at posttest than at 
pre-test. 

The rank order of teachers according to this alternative method of 
analyzing student achievement gains produced sharp contrasts in 
comparison to the rank-order placements designated in terms of mean 
regression residuals. For Teachers C and D, rank order placements are 
reversed (see Table 4.6). The final decision to adopt the alternative 
strategy was based on two interdependent factors. First, there was a 
need to limit the number of classroom groups to be observed in the 
focused explorations. This was necessary given selected constructs 
within the sociol inguist ic perspective, e.g. classrooms are 
communicative environments, anr' contexts are constructed through 
interactions (over time). The second, related factor, involves ways 
that data are aggregated in the traditional statistical procedures. 
These techniques entail computations based on "pooled" group means. 
That is, the calculations incorporate student performance in multiple 
classes for each teacher. Thus, rank-ordering according to the 
traditional techniques would introduce achievement data for students in 
classroom groups that were not to be in included in the subt*que,tt 
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analysts. Tht alttrnativt ttchniqut permitted limitation of tht 
achitvtmtnt data introductd into tht analysis to only tht data on 
studtnts in tht singlt classts that would bt furthtr txanintd. 
Achitvtmtnt data for studtnts in Ttachtrs A, B, C, and D's othtr classts 
would not confound tht rank-ordtr plactmtnts. Tht dtcision to adopt tht 
alttrnativt method for dtsignating ttachtr ranks on tht achitvtmtnt 
dimtnsion was thtrtfort not arbitrary} it was principltd and systtmatic. 
Tht Manaotmtnt/Aehitvtmtnt Tyoolooy 

Following tht dtcision to adopt tht alttrnativt ttchniquts for 
comparing ttachtrs in ttrms of achitvtmtnt tf f tct i vtntss, ttachtrs 7 
namts wtrt changtd to tht Ittttr dtsignat ions, t.g. Ttachtr A, B, C, and 
D (thtst art tht identifiers that have bttn ustd throughout this 
rtport). Tht dtsignations by Ittttr wtrt stltcttd to rtfltct tht 
ttachtrs 7 paralltl plactmtnts on tht managtmtnt tfftcti vtntss and tht 
achitvtmtnt (instructional tfftcti vtntss) dimensions: A rtprtstnting tht 
hightst ttachtr on both dimensions, B tht stcond highest, and so forth. 
A typology rtlating tht two dimensions and showing tht relative 
plactmtnt of ttachtrs in tht sub-sample on tach is provided in 
Figurt 4.5. Dtsignation of tht dividing lints bttwttn tfftctivt and 
Itss tfftcti vt was bastd on natural brtaks in tht data, as dtscribtd 
about for tht managtmtnt data. Tht natural brtak in tht rank ordtr 
comparisons on tht instructional tfftcti vtntss dimtnsion (using tht 
alttrnativt rank-ordtr ttachinqut) was bttwttn Ttachtrs B and C. That 
is, classts showing within-class upward mobility (Ttachtrs A A B) wtrt 
plactd in tht tfftctivt group; classts showing no mobility or loss in 
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group status (Teachers C and D) were designated as less effective. As 
indicated wi thin each ctll in Figurt 4.5, descriptions of the teachers 
art provided according to treatment group, school , and gradt level. All 
wtrt English teachers. 



This study was dtsigntd as a stt of pre-planned comparisons between 
effective and ltss effective managers, and between effective and ltss 
effective instructors. Thus, tht apptaranct of an empty ctll in tht 
typology in Figurt 4.5 apptars, at first glance, to bt a gaping 
oversight. This is not tht cast* Rather, thtrt wtrt no ttachtrs in the 
largtr samplt of 16 who could bt dtscribtd as ltss effective managers 
and effective instructors. 

As dtscribtd in Chapttr 2 in tnis volume, ttachtrs traintd in 
classroom management wtrt rattd hightr by tht observers than the 
untrained teachers (control group) at statistically significant levels. 
That is, with rare exceptions in these data (Tercher C, for instance) 
training and high ratings on management go hand in hand. In regard to 
the achievement dimension, there were two cases in which untrained 
(control group) teachers in the larger sample out-ranked the lowest of 
the trained teachers, but in no cases were the untrained teachers higher 
at statistically significant levels (see Chapter 3). For the two 
control group teachers who did rank somewhat higher than the lowest 



Insert Figure 4.5 about here 
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ACHIEVEMENT 



Effective 



Less Effective 



T > 



< 
s 
< 

E 



u 



1 1 s 



O) 

> 

U 
O) 

LU 
(0 
0) 



TEACHER A 
Experimental group* 
School M - 9th grade English 

TEACHER B 
Experimental group 
School N - 7 th grade English 



T 



TEACHER C 
Control group 

School M - 7th grade English 



— 1 J . 



TEACHER D 
Control group 

School N - 8th grade English 



X 



• Experimental treetment consisted of exposure to a program of 
clessroom management t reining. 



Figure 4.5. Description of teachers and classrooms selected for sub-sample tg 
level of management effectiveness end level of student achievement 
(instructional effectiveness). 
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in the management/aihi evement typology are presented in Chapter 5. 
Comparisons and contrasts across tht sectors in the typology, which were 
intended to isolate factors that would explain the differences between 
'what is necessary' and 'what is sufficient', are presented in 
Chapter 6. 
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NOTES 

1. The focused exploration conducttd in this study cannot be described 
as tithtr a tociol inguistic anal/tit or an ethnographic analysis due 
to limitation! in tht ways tht data were collected. Recordings of 
classroom lessons were made on audiotape, and therefore no records 
of nonverbal features of the classroom communications were 
available. Additionally, the classroom teachers were not involved 
as part of the collaborative team concerned with this phase of data 
collection or analysis. Teachers played no role in either 
influencing the articulation of research questions to be addressed, 
in describing instructional objectives or lesson intents, or in 
contributing reflective comments or interpretations following the 
observations. Interviews were conducted with the teachers, but this 
occurred almost two years following data collection. The 
methodology described in this chapter involved the tool ication of a 
sociol inouistic perspective to data that were available for 
analysis. 

2. See Bloome tk Green (1982) for further discussion of contexts from 
different perspectives. 

3. Transcription conventions including notational systems for 
representing paral inguistic cues have been devised and are 
available. See, for instance, Tannen's Conversational Style: 
Analyzing Talk among Friends (1984). 
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Ttachtr A ranktd lowtr than comparison ttachtrs in obstrvtrs' 
ratingt on "signalling appropriatt bthaviors" <stt Tablt 4.5, 
ittm 12). Interpretations for this fact wtrt identified in the 
substqutnt focustd txplorat ions . It was suggtsttd that Ttachtr A 
did not fail to signal txptctationt j rathtr, signal § wtrt ltss 
ovtrt. "Appropriatt* bthaviors wtrt in plact toon afttr tht first 
day of school, and thus, ovtrt signals comparablt to thost 
dtmonstrattd in othtr classrooms wtrt ntithtr visiblt or ntctssary. 
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Chapttr 5 
The Descriptive Models of Teaching 

Descriptions of tttching and Warning in four difftrtnt classrooms 
art presented in this chapttr. In tach cast, tht activities and tvtnts 
dtpicttd took plact during a single class ptriod in tht month of 
Novtmbtr. Tht classes art English classes, rtftrrtd to within tht 
school district as regular level classes; that is, tht studtnts art 
ntithtr outstanding achievers, nor art the, typically rtgardtd as 
nttding special remediation programming. Two junior iigh schools in an 
Arkansas city art represented: two of tht classes wtrt in ont school, 
and tht othtr two at a stcond school in tht same district. 

Tht four ttachtrs wtrt selected from a larger group of 16 ttachtrs 
who had participattd in a study of tht tfftcts of training in classroom 
managtmtnt. Two had participattd in tht training workshops prior to 
data collection, and tht othtr two had not. Additional factors 
considtrtd in selection included thtir subject matter specialty, e.g. 
English, thtir schools, and thtir rank ordtr placements on dimensions of 
managtmtnt effectiveness and instructional effectiveness. Thus, sample 
selection was conducted in a principled and systematic manntr. Tht 
sampling proctdurts art dtscribtd in tht prtctding chapttr and will not 
bt rtittrattd in grtat detail here. Brief descriptions of teacher and 
class art provided at the outset for each of the type case models. 
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Tht descriptive models art presented in t case-by-case ordtr from 
tfftctivt to Itft tfftctivt. Thrtt aspects of lesson management are 
considered in each case analysis: 1) general structural asptcts of tht 
Ittton including tht distribution of conttnt, timing, and tht gtntral 
naturt of communication, 2) thtmatic development, and 3) 
goal-directedness. Tht aim in characttrization of tht Us sons is on tht 
tstabl ishmtnt of norms for appropriatt acadtmic and social 
participation, and tht construction and ntgotiation of acadtmic 
mtanings. Inttrprttations and implications related to tht naturt of 
instruction as a communicative event art provided throughout. As tht 
rtadtr procttds through tht four cast models, obvious contrasts will bt 
notedj nonetheless* systtmatic comparisons across Itsson and across 
ttachtr art reserved for considtration in Chapttr 6. 



A Modtl of Efftctiut Manaotmtnt and Effective Instruction 
Ttachtr A out-ranktd all othtr t?achers in tht larger samp It of 16 
on tht mtasurts of classroom managtmtnt effectiveness (stt Table 4.5, 
Chapttr 4). Examination of pre- and post achievement scores for the 
group of students in this class revealed a higher rank than in other 
classroom groups in the sub-sample (see Table 4.7, Chapter 4). Hence, 
Teacher A ranked highest in both management and instructional 
effectiveness. She had participated in the management training 
workshops. Additional factors that prompted her selection included her 
position as runner-up in a state-wide teacher of the year competition 
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«nd follow-up interviews that confirmed htr reputation both in tht 
school and in tht district at an txctlltnt ttachtr. 

This ninth gradt English class ntt during tht first ptriod of tht 
school day. Tht Itsson dtscribtd is a grammar rtvitw Itsson that 
occurrtd on a Utdntsday in tht third month of tht school ytar. On this 
day, tht ttachtr and studtnts worktd through a ttst, i ttm-by-i ttm, that 
thty had taktn on an prtctding day, and that had bttn gradtd and 
rtturntd to thtm. In rtvitwing a samplt of audio rtcordings of thit 
class's Itssons ovtr tht school ytar, plus a video recording in which 
tht ttachtr and studtnts had rtconstructtd tht tvtnts of tht first day 
of school, this Itsson was stlecttd as rtprtstntativt of tht gtntral 
classroom organization and tht ttachtr's instructional stylt. 
Luton Structure. 

Tht first ttt of findings rtlatt to tht naturt of Itssons as 
difftrtntiattd communication tnvironmtnts. Tablt 5.1 providts a 
dtscription of tht gtntral structurt of tht grammar rtvitw Itsson. As 
indicattd, tht Itsson consisttd of fivt stparatt but 'tied' phasts. 
Phast 1 of tht Itsson rtquirtd studtnts to givt tht past and past 
participlt for tach of a stt of prtstnt ttnst vtrbs. Studtnts wtrt 
calltd on, in turn, to rtspond. Phast 2 rtquirtd studtnts to idtntify 
tht ttnst of a givtn verb whtn calltd on. Studtnts wtrt txptcttd to 
voluntttr for a turn by raising a hand (bidding) and thtn to answtr if 
calltd on. As tht ttachtr signalltd this changt in tht turn proctdurt, 
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sht publicly rtasontd that many studtnts htd misstd ittras in this 
taction of tht ttst. Phut 3 rtquirtd studtnts to complttt a stnttnct 
in which tht vtrb was miffing. Studtntf wtrt calltd on at random by tht 
ttachtr. In phast 4, ftudtntf wtrt rtquirtd to idtntify tht incorrtct 
vtrb in a givtn stattnt* and thtn rtad tht ttnttnct, filling in an 
appropriatt vtrb at thty rtad. Mort than ont corrtct vtrfion of tht 
ftnttnct was poff iblt. Ont studtnt, in turn, was dtfignattd to rtfpond; 
othtr ftudtntf thtn bid for a turn to offtr an alttrnativt ftnttnct. 
Phaft S rtquirtd ftudtntf to lifttn to tht ttachtr providt tht corrtct 
rtfponftf and thtn to atk qutftionf if thtrt was torot probltm. 



Inftrt Tablt 5.1 about htrt 

In thif britf dtfcription it if tvidtnt that tht acadtmic dtmandf 
fhifttd with tach ntw phaft of tht ltffon. But as ttachtr and ftudtntf 
movtd through tht fivt phasts, tht social dtmandf also changtd. 
Exptctations for how turn was to bt distributtd, tht form in which tht 
rtsponst was to bt givtn, and how studtnts wtrt to dtmonstratt knowltdgc 
about vtrbs wtrt adjusttd at tht samt points that tht acadtmic dtmands 
changtd. This txamplt thtrtfort dtmonstratts a co-occurrtnct of 
particiation dtmands and conttnt conttnt dtmands. Also, tht shifts wtrt 
paralltl. That is, tht ttachtr adjusttd tht social task dtmands as tht 
acadtmic dtmands changtd. 

Anothtr, mort microanalytic way to considtr Itsson structurt is to 
focus on tht distribution of conttnt within tach of tht various phasts 
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Tablt 9.1 



Dtocrtption of looson phaooo by participation talk, timt, instructional 
otquonco, and inttraction unit, Ttachtr A. 
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of tht ltt ton, and on tht distribution of tttchtr-studtnt inttrict ions. 
Conttnt covtragt was considtrtd by phast, as dtscribtd abovt, and by 
instructional stqutnct unit. An instructional stqutnct unit (ISU) 
consists of a stt of topically or thtmatical ly rtlattd inttraction units 
<IUs). Each ISU is dtfintd by its major thtrat, t.g. tht irrtgular vtrb 
"lay". Each tint tht topic of discussion shifts, a ntw ISU is 
dtsignattd, t.g. whtn tht class movts from discussion of "lay" to tht 
irrtgular vtrb "burst". Rtftrtnct to Tablt 9.1 indicatts that ltsson 
varitd not only in ltngth of phast but also in tht nurabtr of 
instructional stqutncts ptr phast and in tht numbtr of inttraction units 
within phast. That is, in tach phrst, dtfftrtnt amounts of conttnt wtrt 
covtrtd as indicattd by tht varying numbtr of instructional utqutnct 
units (t.g., 20,32,22,18,16). Thtst figurts do not providt a complttt 
picturt, howtvtr. Tht txisttnct of tht difftrtnct dots not txplain tht 
naturt of tht difftrtnct, what contrtbuttd to tht difftrtnct, or what 
tfftct tht difftrtnct had on studtnt participation and studtnt Warning. 
In ordtr to txplort thtst issuts, tht rtlationship among such factors as 
timt, conttnt, and dtmands wtrt considtrtd. 

Two of tht ltsson phasts, phast 1 and phast 4, wtrt stltcttd on tht 
basis of thtir similaritits in tht amount of conttnt covtrtd (20 ISUs in 
phast 1| 18, in phast 4), and in tht numbtr of initractions bttwttn 
ttachtr and studtnt (88 for phast 1 and 84 for phast 4). In ttrms of 
thtst two structural dimtnsions, tht ltsson phasts apptar similar. Thty 
form a contrastivt stt, though, in ttrms of conttnt or task dtmand. 
Thty also difft" in ovtrall ltngth of timt (527.8 stconds and 
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418.1 seconds, respectively) and in average Itngth of ISU per phase 
(24.4 stconds and 34.7 stconds). In other words, thasa two phasas 
provide a basis for exploring similarities and differences and, in turn, 
tha -factors that contributa to tha differences. 

By cons i daring tha distribution of tima within tha two phasas, 
systematic exploration was continued. Tha length of time oi each 
instructional sequence unit (topic) had been recorded on the detailed 
map. These time designations were then graphed as illustrated in 
Figure 5.1. Uhat becomes evident here is the fact that in phase 1, the 
modal length oi time -for each instructional sequence is less than 10 
seconds. In phase 4, the modal length oi time is 10-20 seconds. That 
is, the interactions by topic ware shorter in phase 1 than in phase 4. 
There was one length 1y instructional sequence in both phasas. Although 
the overall tima for tha phasas was different, the number of interactive 
contacts was not essentially different, as indicated by the frequencies 
of interaction units (88 IUs in phase 1} 84 in phase 4). The longer 
time for each ISU in phase 4 contributed to its longer total length in 
comparison to phase 1, but the increased length of lesson phase did not 
produce an increased number of interactive contacts. Rather, contact 
opportunities were related to the i tem-by-i tern structure used by the 
teacher. The interaction patterns remained similar across tha two 
lesson phases. Recourse to the detailed map of tha instructional 
conversation revealed that tha task demand in phase 1 was mora 
constrained than in phase 4. In phase 1, students were asked to give a 
two word answer; in phase 4, they were to read a sentence. The 
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difftrtnct in rtsponst rtquirtmtnts txplains tht timt di f f trtnt iat . In 
othtr words, tutn though tht naturt of tht acadtmic tasks (whit to know 
about vtrbs) and social tasks (how to tax what you know) changtd and 
influtnctd Itsson com truct ion, tht rhythm and flow of tht inttractiut 
contacts rtmaintd fairly constant. Ttachtr and studtnts rartly misstd a 
btat. 



Instrt Figurt 5.1 about htrt 

Idtntif ication of this quantitatiut phtnomtnon prompttd furthtr 
txploration of tht t imt-inttract ion-conttnt patttrn. Again, timt was 
uttd as tht mtant for tnttring tht data to txplort questions about what 
was occurring. Frtqutncy polygons wtrt constructtd to show tht 
distributions of timt ptr 1SU for tach phast, as illustrattd in Figurts 
5.2 and 5.3. This assisttd in tht idtntif ication of stqutnct units that 
wtrt txttndtd in timt in comparison to tht norm (tht modt), and thtn tht 
original map of tht instructional conutrsation could bt txamintd to 
idtntify patttrns of consisttncy and/or variability in normal and in 
txttndtd ISUs. Examplts of normal or ordinary ISUs (both timt and 
patttrn) and tlaborattd ISUs for tach phast art prtstnttd in Figurts 4.2 
and 4.3 (stt Chapttr 4). Tht patttrn in tht ordinary ISUs is highly 
consisttnt. A systtm for rtsponding is tstablishtd and is adhtrtcJ to by 
both ttachtr and studtnts in tht avtragt Itngth ISUs. In tht txttndtd 
ISUs, tlaborations wtrt gtntrally rtlattd to ont of two factors: 
clarification of somt point of conttnt initiattd by tht ttachtr, t.g. a 
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Figure 5.1. Frequency of instructional sequence units (ISUs) by length of time 
in seconds, Teacher A, phases 1 and 4. 
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mini-lecture, or 2) conttnt presentation that did not go as expected, 
e.g. an trror, a misunderstanding, ttc. 

Insert Figurtt S.2 and S.3 about here 

The finding! presented above demonstrate tht constructed nature of 
lessons. Although tht lesson was dirtct in terms of instructional 
strategy, it wat not scripted. Tht ttachtr and students had to 
constantly monitor what Mat occurring in ordtr to know what to do and 
how to do it. Tht ttachtr demonstrated a sensitivity to student nttds 
and to tht variablt difficulty of tht conttnt. Evidence for this is 
bastd on tht fact that txttndtd instructional stqutncts occurrtd at 
points where tht studtnts had had difficulty on tht test, or at points 
whtrt studtnts who wtrt calltd on to rtspond madt errors. Furthermore! 
students contributed to lesson structure. In phase 4, where more than 
one correct response was possible! students volunteered additional 
alternative answers. This occurred even though the teacher verbally 
indicated the need to move forward because time was running out. 
Therefore, teacher, students, materials, and time influenced the nature 
of the lesson. 
Thematic Development 

The lesson as a whole was on verbs, and yet each phase of the 
lesson focused on different ways of demonstrating knowledge about verbs. 
Reference to Table S.l shows the progression by phase of these ways of 
demonstrating knowledge. When the content of each phase was considered. 
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factors that influtnctd studtnt ptrformanct btcamt visiblt. To 
illustrate thttt findings, summary charts wtrt constructtd from tht map 
of tht instructional conversation for phasts 1 and 4. Thttt charts art 
providtd in Tablts 3.2 and 3.3. Topic and conttnt thtmts art listtd at 
wtll at tht Itngth of tht ins tructional stqutnct unit, both in ttrms of 
frtqutncy of inttraction and timt. 



Instrt Tablts 3.2 and 3.3 about htrt 



Examination of Tablt 3.2 rtvtals a prtdominant thtmt of irrtgular 
vtrbs. Tht last two ittms in this stction of tht ttst, howtvtr, wtrt 
rtgular vtrbs. Sub-thtrats, including tht sptlling of tht vtrbs, thtir 
mtanings, and conttnt about principal parts, rtcurrtd across all phasts 
of tht Itsson. Tht thtmt of rtgular and irrtgular vtrbs also rtcurrtd 
across phasts, but with Itss frtqutncy following phast 1. All thtmts 
wtrt frtqutntly signal ltd in an inttractivt way rathtr than in 
mini-ltcturt fashion. Tht strattgy apptartd to bt ont of cycling and 
rtcycling information through qutstion and answtr stqutncts. Thtmts 
wtrt also signalltd to highlight pottntial probltm artas, with tht 
suggtstion that studtnts could avoid thtst in tht futurt if thty 
undtrstood tht probltm. Tht corrtct ust of grammar was a major thtmt. 
Partnthttically, in tht filmtd rtconstruction of tht first day of 
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Table 5.2 

Content and Theme Distribution by Tiiat, TtacM* A, phase 1, 



Instructional 
sequence 

Uilt (ISO) 



Content Thurwi Signalled 



UngthoflgJ 
interaction Tire 
UllU (XU) (Seconds) 



5 
6 

7 

• 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
II 
19 
20 



to verb^ 
rise 

in- 



irregular spelling 
J verb 
irregular 
J v.A 

irregular 
| verb 



<<*oc*dural atat*nent:j Skip C, Dm 
irregular 



have, hM 

Iking dim, has 
in sentences 

choose 
ace 
avi* 
drew 
lay 
give 
bring 
ring 

inaudible 
interaction 

taJce 
drown 



searings 

principle parte 
•t here) 



Question* on 
part 1. 



i 



verb 

irregular 
verb 



irregular spell 
verb 

1 mjular 
verb 

irregular 
verb 

vr 

irregular 
verb 

irregular 
irregular 

I 

irregular 

I WA 

irregular 
verb 



irregular 



r 



principle parte 



finings 



regular 
Jverb 

regular 

verb 

Oaxiude part 1 



* student's response was inaudible; the teacher 
signalled that resporse was correct. 



1.2 
f.O 

70.2 

se.2 

4.1 

13.2 

91.6 

na 

24.0 
6.1 
25.0 
4.5 
37.5 
7.1 
3.3 
30.6 
51.9 
$2.5 
4.9 
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Table 5.3 

Content and Theme Distribution by Time, Teacher A, phase 4. 



Instruction! 
Sequence 

Unit (ISU) Topic 



Content Thanes Signalled 



length of ISU 
interaction Time 
Units (IU) (Stconds) 



75 

76 
77 
78 
79 

80 
81 
82 

83 
84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 
90 
91 

92 



ain't 

busted 

lying 

drown 

have 

lay 

ain't 
froze 
rose 

ain't 
nay/can 
rose 
saw 

•ay/can 

has risen 

questions? 



correct 

Incorrec 

frrm 

correct 
Incorrec 

correct 
Incorrec 

correct 
Incorrec 

correct 
Incorrec 

correct 
Incorrec 

correct 
Incorrec 

correct 
1ncj>rrec 

correct 
Incprrec 

correct 
Incorrec 

correct 
Incorrec 

correct 
Incprrec 

correct 
Incorrec 

correct 
Incjrrec 

correct 

Incorrec 

correct 

Incorrec 

correct 

Incorrec 



he 

verb 
neanlqg 

he 

verb 

he 

verb 

;he 
verb 

:he 
verb 
Meaning 

he 

verb 
he 

verb 

;he M«n1ng 
verb 

he 

verb 

he 
verb 

he 

verb 
he 

verb 

he Meaning 
verb 

he 

verb 

to 

verb 
:he i 

verb 
:he 

verb 



"sound" 1s a clue 
I think of an 
J, alternative 
"sound" 1s a clue 

"sound" 1s a clue 



"feif" 1s a 



clue 



spelling 



i 



spelling 



don't channe 
tense mid- 
sentence 



don't just add 
"ed" to 

Irregular verbs 



"sdund" 1s not always 
a good clue 



leaning 



use "up" with 
when you need 



■rose 



4 
4 
4 

7 

7 
3 

10 

3 
3 
2 

3 

2 

6 

1 
9 
5 



119.2 

22.8 
17.0 
30.2 
43.6 

40.7 
13.5 
74.2 

18.2 
24.6 
13.4 

17.5 

10.4 

53.6 

6.5 
41.9 

22.5 

14.8 
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school, tha taachar had sat correct grammatical usaga at a primary goal 
for tha class. 

Whan tha contant of «*ch instructional saquanca in phasa 1 was 
considarad in tarns of tha intarsaction of tins, intaraction and 
contant, a problam for both taachar and studants was idantif iad. ISUs 
18 and 1? wara axtandad both in tint and in numbar of intaractions. 
Exploration oi tha substantiva contant distribution ravaalad that tha 
varbs givan in ISUs 18 and 1? wara ragular varbs, unlika tha irragular 
varbs that had coma bafora. Tha taachar opanad ISU 18 ilth 'Okay, what 
about drown? That saams lika r harmlass littla urn varb to ramambar, but 
a lot oi paopla missad it bacausa thay misspallad it." In this way, tha 
taachar signal lad that a problam axistad and raasonad that -faulty 
spalling was tha axplanation for tha problam. Ratrospact i va analysis 
suggasts additional potantially axplanatory factors. Spacif ically, tha 
task structura and tha structura oi tha matarials had sat a frama oi 
rafaranca ior studants (Fradar iksar., 1981 1 Oraan * Harkar, 1932 j Haap, 
1980) about what was raquirad ior tha past and past participla forms of 
an irragular varb: to simply add "ad" for both forms would not work. 
<In tha casa of a ragular varb, adding an "ad" for both tha past and 
past participla forms is a corract rasponst). In ISU 18, "drownad, 
thadJ drownad" was tha corract rasponsa. Tha last two i tarns on this 
saction of tha tast (ragular varbs) hava a history (irragular vtt'bs). 
This history sarvas to cua or prompt studants about what is raquirad and 
what to do. Tha shift to ragular varbs was tacit, a.g. not signallad 
aithar in tha physical format of tha tast or by tha taachar. It is 
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possible that the students hid established a frame that said "we're 
supposed to add seething to get tht verb into tht past and past 
participle forms, but just adding 'ed' won't work." This historical 
Ararat may have over-ridden tht subtle shift in task to rtgular verbs, 
t.g. tht ntw local frame. 

Furthtr support for tht txisttnct of frame conflict was idtntifitd 
in tht ntxt item, "raise" (ISU 19). Tht corrtct rtsponst would have 
bttn "raised, raised". Tht student calltd on, however, gave "raitt and 
rott". Tht ttachtr responded wi th, "OK Matt, you're thinking about 
rift 9 I btt. Ritt, rott, riftn. I may have madt a ... did I makt a 
miftakt on your paptr thtrt." Tht ttachtr apptarf to bt awart of tht 
fact that tht ttudtnt was confustd. Sht it not awart however of tht 
tourct of tht confution, t.g. tht conflicting framtf. Thit 
inttrprttation suggests that tht ftructurt of tht tatk and/or 'tht 
mattrialf may over-ride tht verbal interaction and may Itad to incorrtct 
rttponttt. In othtr wordt, appartnt trrort on tht part of tht ftudtntf 
may bt a rttult of tht way in which thty inttrprtt tht tatk, and not a 
result of lack of knowltdgt. In thit txamplt, what occurred was a framt 
clash — a clash bttwttn what tht ttudtnt txptcttd in light of earlier 
experiences with the task, and the local frame for the given item. This 
finding is suggested in the form of a hypothesis. Further testing would 
have required an interview with the students and the teacher shortty 
after the lesson. Given the extended time span between data collection 
ft,*d this analysis, further testing was not possible. 
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In phut 4, contisttncy of frame wat alio evident. In thit phut, 
tht tatk required that ttudtntt corrtct a ttnttnct in which an incorrtct 
vtrb form had bttn uttd. Tht ttudtntt w'trt to rtconttruct tht ttnttnct 
uting a corrtct vtrb. Tht patttrn btgint at tht ttachtr call* on a 
ttudtnt to rtad hit/htr ttnttnct, and ttattt that othtr ttudtntt can 
alto voluntttr if thtir rtconttructtd ttnttnctt art difftrtnt,, Tht 
primary theme r corrtct tht incorrtct vtrb. Two tub-thtmtt carritd ovtr 
from tarlitr Ittton phattt wtrt alto signalled* spelling and mtaning. A 
ntw sub-thtmt wat introductdi uie sound at a clut to corrrctnttt. 
Inttrttt ingly, tht ttachtr alto pointtd out that tht pat'; and patt 
participle of irrtgular vtrbt art not conttructtd by t?mp1y adding 'td.' 

A framt clath idtntifitd in phatt 4 it projedu-al . Tht ttachtr 
tignaltd that timt wat running out and indicattd a nttd to "gtt through" 
tht ittmt quickly. Nonetheless, tht ttachtr had ttattd at tht btginning 
of thit Ittton phatt that ttudtntt could givt thtir corrtcttd vtrtion' 
of tht ttnttnctt if difftrtnt than tht sentence giver, by tht first 
ttudtnt called on. Stvtral ttudtntt continutd to voluntttr thiir 
ttnttnctt in tomt ISUt, thut explaining tht txttndtd timt in tht longtr 
ISUt. Student* had rtad ont ttt of rightt and obligations signalled by 
tht ttachtr at tht btginning of tht phatt \ thty failed to rtad tht 
teacher's signalled re-direction after tht tatk ttructurt had bttn 
tttabl ithtd. 

Thttt examples demonstrate how lessons art conttructtd, tht 
probablittic naturt of lessons for both ttachtrt and ttudtntt, and tomt 
possible tourctt of confusion. Thty alto tuggttt that ttudtnt 
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ptrformanct may bt dut to mort than ability. Errors in participation 
and failurt to inttrprtt signals for how knowltdgt it to bt dtmonstrattd 
may sttm from trrors in communication. 
Goal-dirtcttdntts, 

Ont asptct of tht microanalytic mapping proctdurt involvtd 
ttgmtntation of tht instructional dialogut into two discrttt cattgorits: 
goal-dirtcttd and pottntially divtrgtnt. A short rtvitw of proctdurt is 
providtd htrt to clarify important ftaturts of this phast of tht 
analysis. Characttrization of Ttachtr A's Itsson will follow. 

Following prtparation of tht vtrbatim typtscript and dtsignation of 
instructional stqutnct units, tht classroom convtrsation was txamintd 
for tvidtnct of any deviations or pottntial dtviations from tht 
ttachtr's stattd goal(s) for tht Itsson. If found, thtst pottntial 
dtviations wtrt thtn transftrrtd into a stparatt arta of tht map undtr 
tht htading "Pottntial Divtrgtncts from Thtmt". Any substqutnt dialogut 
was also plactd in tht pottntially divtrgtnt column, continuing thtrt 
until tht convtrsation rtturntd, for whattvtr rtason, to a thtmt 
following tht ttachtr's stattd goal. Thtmt or goal wtrt inftrrtd on tht 
basis of tht ttachtr's stattd inttntions, t.g. "let's jut;t gtt somt 
voluntary answtrs on this ont"; "alright, now Itt's talk about activt 
and passivt ont mort timt"). In this way, Itsson could bt txamintd in 
ttrms of goal-dirtcttdntss. Pottntially divtrgtnt talk (or, if it 
continutd, divtrgtnt talk) could bt characttr iztd in ttrms of frtqutncy 
across Itsson phast or instructional stqutnct unit, duration, and tht 
txttnt of inttractivt contact within tht divtrgtnct. Sourcts of 
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potential divtrgtnct <PD) could bt idtntifitd at txttrntl (t.g., t knock 
on tht doorj a phont call) or inttrntl, t.g. or jinating with ttachtr 
and ttudtntt. Multiplt PDt could bt txamintd for contitttncy and 
variability. Additionally, tht tvtntt and activititt prtctding a PD, 
within a divtrgtnct, or following tht PO could bt txplortd in ttarch of 
factors contributing to tht onttt, tht continuation, and tht resolution 
of tht divtrgtnct. 

Following complttion of tht dttailtd map of tht instructional 
convtrtation, summary charts wtrt prtpartd at a ntant of fortgrounding 
thit atptct of Ittton ttructurt. Ttachtr A't summary chart it prtttnttd 
in Figurt S.4. Tht two cattgoritt dttcribtd abovt art rtprtttnttd in 
tht ctnttr ttction of tht chart, ttparattd by a ctnttr "tint lint", on 
which tach point r f p rf t fn t* a 7 **cond timt laptt. A continuous 
"instructional progrtttion lint" it drawn to rtprtttnt tht timt-ordtrtd 
ttqutnct of convtrtation on tithtr tidt of tht timt lint, and to 
travtrtt tht timt lint at point* of changt from goal-dirtcttd to 
pottntially divtrgtnt instruction and vict-vtrta. At indicattd in tht 
chart, tht instructional progrtttion lint it a broktn lint. Brtakt in 
tht lint providt an approximatt indication of inttraction unitt, and 
thtrtfort tht frtqutncy of inttractivt contactt within any ttgmtnt of 
tht Ittton. Ptriphtral columnt on tht chart art uttd to rtcord tht 
topic of a potential divtrgtnct and itt tourct, t.g. internal or 
txttrnal . A column on tht right hand tidt it uttd to rtcord changt in 
Ittton phatt (at ir.dicattd by tht doublt lint tpanning tht width of tht 
chart), and tht thtmt or topic in tach inttructional ttqutnct unit. Tht 
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organization of tht data in this raanntr assists in tht txpl oration of 
pottntial divtrgtncts in rtlation to stvtral asptcts of ltsson structurt 
including timing, instructional stqutncing, interaction, and academic 
and social task demands. 



Examination of tht summary chart of pottntial divtrgtncts for 
Ttachtr A's ltsson (Figurt 5.4) rtvtals a singlt striking 
characttrist ici thtrt art no potential diutrgtncts. This is not to sax 
that thtrt wtrt no opportunities divtrgtnt conversation or that 
diMtrgtncts did not txist in tht courst of this ltsson. It is 
conceivable that potentially divergent events transpired, but thtst wtrt 
not capturtd on tht audio rtcordtr. Uhat tht audio fails to provide is 
a rtcord of non-verbal messages, and thtst could liktwist have bttn 
characterized as goal-dirtcttd or as pottntially divergent if thtrt had 
bttn a rtcord of thtir occurrtnct. Uhat tht audio did provide was 
evidence of no pottntial divergences tithtr within tht substantive 
conttnt ef tht talk, or in tht prosodic or paral inguistic cuts (t.g. 
pitch, strtss, intonation, ttc .) signal 1 td by ttachtr or studtnts. This 
stction is thtrtfort a short ont. Thtrt is no evidence to suggtst that 
Ttachtr A's ltsson was anything but goal dirtcttd. 
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Flgurt 5.4 Summary chart of potentially divergent <PD) and 
poal-dirtcttd instruction by tim«, Taachar A. 



Instruction*] Tim 



Topic 



Source 



Co«l Directed 



Hmm Description 



these Xi 

Give pe.-'t end past 
participle of vert, 
in turn, when cellec 



•Reve, hss" 



"Neve, net" 



"Choose** 



"SIT" 



•Swlo* 



•Drew* 



3g 



*T»*«" 



"Drown" 



<Fiourt eontinw#?> 
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FiQurt 5.4 (continued) 



Instructional Tlaa 



Topic 



Source 



Goal-diroctod 



Phopo Dotrnpticr. 
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"Rain" 

rinfl Fhni t 



PtlOPO XX X 

Givon • vorb, 
identify tno 
t«np«« whpn collol 

on. 



"Xo paying" 



"Lot'p" 



3lm winntno" 



"Hill to»»" 



•Spoiling" 



"Hovo s«t 



•Hovo follon" 



"tforo brought" 



•Hop boo n writing' 



"Xo qlvtn" 



■Shall hovo oono* 



*Ooop intoroot * 
Hp* tnlMlKr" 



"Hill fcV 



loft" 

■ uu raw 



"Mod boon ooon" 



Hop looving* 



Hop hniohod' 
uiii novo boon ropdTng" 
Hlii Ipttio' 



"Hill bo chopon* 1 



(Figurt continutt) 
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Figurt 5.4 (continutd) 
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Topic 



Source 



Goal Directed 



Pheee Deecription 
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ZZZi 

Deed the Nnttneti 
supplying verb in 
correct unM, In 
™ turn, when celled 
on. 



"ar« raieed" 



"have bnn written" 
End Phaee ZZ 



•laid" 



n/ 



"■ef 



•had 



J2JL- 



•bUTBt" 



"ehould hove eone" 



"rlfton" 
•had uktn a 



End Mae* III 



rh«M zvt 

Road eon t once i 
correct 1 no incorrect 
verb fen ao you 
reedi reiee need 
if you went to 
five one. 



■ley 



"bueted" 
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Figufi 5.4 (continued) 



Instructional Tim 



Topic 



Sourca 



PD 



Goal Diractad 



Phaaa Description 



"lay" 



"lying" 



"drovndsc" 



"ain't" 



"havs frost" 



"ain't" 



"rosa/rett up" 



ray /can" 



(Figure continutt) 
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Figurt 5.4 (continued) 



Instructional Til 



Topic 



Source 



PD 



Goal Directed 



Phase Description 



"haa riitr.- 



Enc ?hait IV 



rhasc V: 

•isten a* teacr.er 
?ives vers pnraie 
and aayi activt zz 
passive: shack 
paper. 



T. descries rules 
for tailing what 
i» aetiv em.v. 



"wars thrown 41 



"can bt riMir»<*" 

"raiaad" 



"aa standing" 



•h«« Much* 



/TAPE ENDS/ 
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A Modtl of Effect ive Management and Effective Instruct ion 
Teacher B demons trated a second place rank in this sub-sample of 
teachers on tht measures of management tfftcti vtntss and instructional 
tfftctivtntss . Observer ratings on tht managtmtnt variables revealed 
consistently high ratingt (see Tablt 4.5, Chapttr 4)| Ttachtr B had bttn 
a participant in tht managtmtnt training workshop* prior to data 
collection. Exploration of student mobility across achievement level 
groups in Ttachtr B's sixth ptriod class revealed 37. changt from low 
group to middlt group, 25% changt from middlt group to high group, and 
no downward movement over tht courst of tht school year (stt Tablt 4.8, 
Chapttr 4). Ttachtr B was thtrtfort classified as an effective manager 
and an effective instructor. This seventh grade English lesson, which 
took place during the second week of November, involved the students in 
identifying auxiliary verbs and verb phrases. 
Lesson Structure 

The summary description of the sixth period lesson on verbs is 
presented in Table 5.4. As indicated, the lesson consisted of at least 
four distinct but tied phases. In the first phase, students worked 
individually at their desks on a test. They were given a mimeographed 
list of "about 40" verbs from which they were to identify 23 that were 
auxiliary verbs, and then write them on a separate paper , numbering 
1 - 23. In phase 2, teacher and students moved into a review of 
"yesterday's" written exercise) the paper containing this work had been 
returned to them as they finished the test in phase 1. The exercise was 
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oral, interactive, and procttdtd in in i ttm-by-i ttm fashion. Students 
were expected, first, to raite a hand if they'd had a problem with tht 
item numbtr calltd out by tht ttachtr, and then if call id on, to retpond 
by naming tht verb phrate, tht main verb, and tht auxiliary verb in tht 
given tentence. If no ttudentt indicattd a probltm with a particular 
ittm numbtr, tht ittm was not covered in tit* review. Phate 3 was an 
oral exercite. Ttachtr and ttudtntt wtrt guidtd by information and 
practict ittmt in tht ttxtbook. Tht practict ittmt contitttd of 
ttnttnctt containing blank tpactt. Studtntt wtrt to bid for turn by 
raiting a hud, and if calltd on, thty wtrt to rtad tht givtn ttnttnct, 
filling in an appropriatt auxiliary vtrb at thty rtad. Phatt 4 
contitttd of a writttn txtrcitt taktn from tht ntxt pagt of tht 
ttxtbook. Studtntt wtrt to work on a practict ttt of ttnttnctt, writing 
thtir antwtrt on a ttparatt thttt of paper, numbtring 1 - 10. In tht 
givtn ttnttnct, tht main vtrb wat italiciztd. Studtntt, working 
individually at thtir dttkt, wtrt to writt tht entire vtrb phratt for 
tach tentence and thtn undtrlint tht auxiliary vtrb(t). Rtftrtnct to 
Tablt 5.4 rtvtalt that phatt 4 wat only 42.85 seconds long. Jutt afttr 
tht txptctationt in thit phatt had bttn signal ltd by iht ttachtr, tht 
tapt rtcordtr wat turntd off for tomt rtaton not apparent to tht 
rtttarchtrt. Thtrt wat no rtcord of tht tvtnt* that took plact in tht 
rtmaindtr of phatt 4, although it wat cltar that the clatt ptriod had 
not tndtd. 
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Insert Ttblt 5.4 about here 



Thit dttcription of tht phase structure in Teacher B's lesson 
provides further demonstration of the fact that lesson is not a unitary 
phenomenon. Rather, lessons are structured in terms of highly 
differentiated parts in which the demands for academic and social 
participation are more or less consistently and continually shifting. 
Furthermore f the students 7 rights and obligations for academic 
participation (e.g., name the auxiliary verb) and for social 
participation (e.g., speak when called on) co-occur within each lesson 
phase. 

Examination of quantitative descriptors of the lesson phases, 
provided in Table 5.4, suggested an initial point of entry for more 
in-depth consideration of lesson structure. Specifically, the test 
taking activity in phase 1 constituted a single instructional sequence 
unit. Since the test was written rather than oral, and students worked 
independently at their desks, "test" appeared to be a singular 
phenomenon in terms of +he collective task demand for all students. 
Nonetheless, 105 interactive contacts took place during the phase 1 
test. This figure seems high in relation to the apparent social task 
demand, e.g. work independently on a test. Also, comparison across 
lesson phases revealed that phase 1 was extraordinary in terms of 
interactions per ISU, but that it was not especially unusual in terms of 
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Dtscription of ltsson phases by participation task, timt, instructional 
stqutnct, and inttraction unit, Ttachtr B 



Phata 



Tata 



Ltngth 
<S*coftdt > 



X Ungth 



SO 



X Ungth 
i t*co*dt> 



SO X # / uu 



Tatca laali i»u*b#r p%p#r 
l-23| IdanlMr MHMIarr 
varba in 2$ saaltncaa 
u>l*g a Hal o# 40 varba 

lor fiwttf* 



Olt.99 



<0I4.99> 



103 



a.ao t.44 <ioo> 



fcavlaw raatarOar'a 
asarclaai ralaa hand tor 
tvrn, than am* lb* varb 
phr*!*, Min varb t »nd 
ftusl I larr varb* 



442.29 



It 



33.02 10.97 ||4 



5.44 3.?3 4.0 



Oral #M#rc*t#i raiaa h*r«d 475.63 
lor turn. fUtd MnUnci, 
II I Mag In tha blanft tpac* 
with *f> *u«IU*rr varb. 

UrilUo •■•rcltai writ* 42.02 
varb pnraaa* vadar lining 
• *ch avHlllarr varb. 



14 



34.04 27.74 



<42.02> 



47 



4.95 4.73 4.77 



7.14 3.20 



fisui Instruct I on* I ttfutact ma 1 1 
b IUi Intaractlon volt 
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interactions per length of lesson phase. (Calculations indicated 
average frequencies of interaction units per minute in each phase: 7.7 
lUs/minute in phase 1; 11.1 IUs/minute in phase 2; and 9.6 IUs/minute in 
phase 3). Phase 1 was chosen as a point of entry into the data not so 
much in the interest of comparisons across phases, but rather in a 
search for understanding of the nature of "test" as an academic and 
social context in Teacher B's sixth period classroom. 

Initial recourse to t.ie detailed map of the instructional 
conversation revealed that the first 20 interactions in phase 1 
essentially involved setting expectations for the test. The teacher 
gave procedural instructions ("clear your desks, you need a sheet of 
paper to write on, a sheet of paper to cover with"), gave directions for 
what to do with the mimeographed test paper (i.e., she set procedural 
and academic expectations), answered questions, and distributed the test 
paper to students by row. Students who had been absent on the preceding 
day were not to take the test, and this required verification during 
test distribution. Since students were to begin when they received the 
test paper, i.e. at intermittent times depending on what row they were 
in, and since the teacher continued to signal procedural expectations 
for some time after the test was distributed, no clear demarcation was 
evident that would have divided the single "test" phase into two phases: 
setting expectations for the test, and taking the test. Interactions 
that followed distribution of the test involved a wide variety of 
themes. Representative segments of the interactions are illustrated in 
Figure 5.5. 
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Insert Figurt 5.5 about here 



Examination of Figurt 5.5 reveals a range of topic* in tht 
interact ion* : verification of test di s tr i but i on , seating, reminders 
about make-up work for work or days missed, signals about the amount of 
time left for tht test, etc. Also, the teacher's intermittent footsteps 
were audible through the limited view of the tape-recording, indicating 
that she was moving around the room, alternately monitoring the whole 
group of test takers and interacting individually with test takers and 
with others on any number of topics. Much of the tone of the 
interactions is lost, however, in visual representation. Some messages 
were delivered by the teacher in a low volume, private and personal 
voice (e.g., lines 132-135, 136-137, and 186-187), suggesting that the 
teacher's initiation was intended to involve one particular student. 
Other messages were enacted in full volume, public voice, available for 
all to hear. Of these, some were announcements intended for the ears of 
all test takers (e.g. line 184, 190 ? and lines 207-211); they were 
public and not personal in any individualized sense. Other public 
messages, however, were intended for only a select group of listeners 
(212-214), or were public and at the same time personal and 
individualized (e.g. lines 126-131, and 248-254). A case in point is 
illustrated in lines 248*254. This series of messages, individualized 
for Tracy and delivered in a full volume, clear, even tone, functioned 
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Figurt 5.5. Rtprtstnttt ivt interactions during phast 1 "ttftt", 
T tachtr B. 



Tranter I »t n*natlc»lly Tltd Conttxtual I sat J on 

tint* Inttractlon UnlH b Cutt c 



126 


1 

MARSHA 01 D I GIVE YOU A SHEET 


PUBLIC VOICE 
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ytt you did 










<4.7 ttC. OftUtt) 












?.B ttc. 




128 


OKAY RONALD \ 


/ 






! 2 j 


YOU NEED TO 






PUBLIC VOICE 


130 


SIT TOUARO THE FRONT 






131 


4NO NOT TALK TO A SOUL 














8.4 ttc. 




132 


OKAY ^ 


/ 






• 44 


GIVE IT OACK TO YOU FRIOAY 




PRIVATE VOICE 
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YOU DIDN'T FINISH THESE 








139 


/lnavdlblt/ 




| 7.9 ttc. 




134 


CAN YOU DO THIS " 


f 




PRIVATE VOICE 




CAUSE 1 TOLD YOU ABOUT IT 








<3.3 ttc. ^ftutt) 


4.4 ttc. 




f / / / / 


'////////////////////* 




114 


SE SURE WHEN YOUR FINISHED 




PUBLIC VOICE 




WE'RE SOINO TO GIVE YOU 








ABOUT FIVE NORE MINUTES 










1 


4.2 ttc. 




119 


/aatvatd inaudlblt 






or non-vtrbal/ 
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YOU'RE OOINO TO BIVE OF RIGHT 






THERE 






PRIVATE VOICE 


117 


MY BOOONESS 










(2 FOOTSTEPS) 










<3.t ttc. aautt) 












4.7 ttc. 




'/ // / 


f////////////////////j 




ItO 


MISE YOUR HAND IF YOU HAVE 








FINISHED 






PUBLIC VOICE 
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l'« hardly otttln etarttd 










9.9 ttc. 




' / / / / 


f////////////////////j 


//////// 


<Figur» i 


continues) 
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Figurt S.S. (continued) 



Tranter i p| 
LiM* 



Tamaticaltr Tlao 
lataractia* Uaita" 



CMUltMalilttiM 

Cat* 



?////////////////////; 



tIT 
It! 



ttf 



til 

til 



too nwi m mii is nm twr w 
you still uomcHN « vctec 

II.? ttc. ••»§•) 
*HA NORC HtHUTCI 

IM.4 ttc* |NN) 



i 



4|.t tac 



ONC MINU7I 



(41.1 MC. a MM) 



14 



42.1 ate 



ite voict 



puouc voict 
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PfTtO II PCTUONINO MM PAPC09 



fUR.lt 



tit 
tit 
214 



mLnt 



4.2 ate 



TNMt V YOU UNO MM 
HI III A WOMONKT 

mm you will hw* to on it poo 

MO Ml IATER MO PICK IT UP 

I 7.4 ate i 



raouc voici 



' l ( t / 



'///////////y/y/////y , 



240 

24t 

2U 
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inter 

TANf YWO 

THIN0I «N0 00IN0 TNOt OVffO Mftf 
MNBN YOU OIT Uf'Rf OOADY TO IT ART 
CLA1I 

«N0 PINION TNOT TUT 
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as a signal to tht wholt group that tht "ttst" was ovtr. In tht ntxt 
inttraction tht ttachtr said "Thank you", not particularly to Tracy, but 
rathtr to tht wholt group, and thtn, following a 2.4 stcond paust, 
Ttachtr B succtssfully launchtd phast 2 of tht Itsson. Phast 2, as will 
bt demonstrated in a stction that follows, was a dramatically difftrtnt, 
wort highly constraintd conttxt in ttrms of studtnts' rights and 
obligations for participation than tht systtm tstablishtd in phast 1. 

What tht contrasts bttwttn public and privatt inttractions suggtst 
is that multiplt conttxts (activities) wtrt unfolding, inttrlocking, and 
ovtrlapping within tht 13 minutt "ttst" phast. That is, Itssons havt 
not only social and acadtmic task dtmands, but also conttxt or activity 
dtmands (t.g. wt'rt taking tht ttst; wt'rt gttting rtady to takt tht 
ttst; wt'rt talking about tht ttst — publicly, or privattly; wt'rt 
waiting on John to finish tht ttst, ttc), tach carrying with thtm thtir 
own uniqut forms of task dtmand. Thtst conttxt or activity dtmands art 
not given, tithtr in tht sttting (t.g. sitting at dtsks in rows), or in 
tht ttst mattrials (t.g. a list of "about 40" vtrbs), but art 
constructtd by tht participants through thtir inttractions as thty work 
togtthtr to achi tvt tht goals of tht Itsson (cf. Erickson & Shultz, 
1981; Grttn & Utadt, 1985; HcDtrmott, 1976; Stof fan-Roth , 1981). 

In summary, what tht abovt dtscription dtmonstratts is that Itsson, 
and in this classroom, "ttst", is a mul t i-f actttd, compltx communication 
systtm. Tht participants, both ttachtr and studtnts, art continually 
monitoring what is occurring, how it is unfolding, and who is 
participating in what particular ways. "Ttst", in fact, is not a 
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singular tvtnt, but rathtr contittt of ttvtral difftrtnt conttxt* 
(activities) occurring * imul tantou* 1y. Tht ttachtr continually shift* 
from monitoring tht on-going tttt-tak ing, a major theme, to multiple and 
widely varying tub-themt*. Studtntt, in turn, mutt monitor tht 
ttachtr 7 * inttrmi tttntly *igna11td txptctat ion*; dtttrmint how, whtn, 
and whether or not to participate jugglt tht acadtmic, *ocia1, and 
activity demand*; corttruct, inttrptt, and rt-conttruct ttxt <t.g M rtad 
and writt tht tt*t); and ob*trvt ttachtr rt*pon*t* to othtr* a* well a* 
to *tW in ordtr to dtttrmint txptctation* for what to know and what to 
do <cf. Cochran-Smith, 1984; Erickton, 1982; Frtdtrikttn, 1981} 
Norint-Dtrthimtr, in pre**; Mor int-Dtrthimtr & Ttntnbtrg, 1981; Uallat & 
Green, 1979, 1982). 
Thtmatic Development 

Phatt 2 of Ttachtr B'* 1e**on wat *e1ected to txplort conttnt 
distribution within Ittton phatt and within instructional *equence unit. 
Phatt 1, dttcribtd *bovt, did not provide a good batt for thit 
txamination tinct tht academic tatk dtmand wat largtly embedded in tht 
inttractiont bttwttn ttudtntt and thtir tttt material*, and wat 
thtrtfort not vitiblt through tht vtrbal dialogue, Phatt 2, in 
contratt, contitttd of an oral rtvitw of "yttttrday't" writttn exercite. 
It thtrtfort incorporattd dialogue not only about tocial and proctdural 
txptctation*, but alto about txptctat iont for what to know and what to 
do in rtgard to tht acadtmic conttnt. Tht tatk dtmand rtquirtd ttudtntt 
to raitt a hand if they'd had a problem with tht ittm numbtr called out 
by tht ttachtr. Tht ttachtr thtn called on a volunteering ttudtnt to 
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riant tht vtrb phratt, tht main vtrb, and tht auxiliary vtrb in tht givtn 
ttnttnct. If no ttudtntt indicattd a probltm with a particular ittm 
numbtr, tht ittm wat not covtrtd in tht rtvitw txtrcitt. 

A summary chart of tht conttnt thtmts signal ltd in this ltsson 
phast it prtttnttd in Figurt 5.6. At indicattd, tht ISU numbtr, tht 
topic i and tht ltngth (in stconds) of tach stqutnct art turmariztd, at 
wtll at tht dittribution of any and all thtmtt tignalltd in tht 
unfolding convtrtat ion. In thit phatt, four thtmtt wtrt tignalltd: (a) 
a vtrb phratt can havt ont, two, or thrtt wordt ; (b) othtr words, not 
vtrbs, can inttrrupt tht vtrb phratt; (c) "tht ttcrtt for tuccttt in 
Englith it what dott a word do for that ttnttnct"; and (d) "vtrbs art 
wants, action, txisttnct, and occurrtnct." Tht vtrtical lint txttnding 
from tach of thttt initially ttattd thtmtt struts at an indicator that 
tht tignalltd thtmt rtmaint "in plact" at tht lttion continutt through 
to itt conclusion. Thttt lints alto strut at "historical marktrs" 
through which tht tvolution of tht ttachtr's contribution to ltsson 
structurt can bt tractd. Additionally, rtptattd or rt-stattd signals 
art arrangtd in lint with tht initial stattmtnt, thus providing a 
rtlativt tstimatt of tht "saturation" of tach thtmt ovtr timt. For 
instanct, Tcachtr B rt-i ntroducts a major thtmt, "othtr words, not 
vtrbs. can inttrrupt tht vtrb phrast", six timts in this ltsson phast by 
providing concrttt txampltt, t.g. "'not' is ntvtr a vtrb.... -ly words 
art ntvtr part of tht vtrb phrast," ttc. In tsstnct, this form of 
summary chart providts a mtans of visually rtprtstnting tht construction 
of a conctptual scaffold that gradually btcorats availablt for ttudtnt 
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ust in reading, inttrprtt i ng, negotiating, and undtrt tanding tht 
acadtmic task demand. Through this phase of tht analysis, it it cltar 
that a structure was signal ltd and that a scaffold was undtr 
construction — at ltast through tht inttractions bttwttn tht ttachtr 
and tach of tht conttnt topics introductd in phast 2. What rtmains for 
considtrat ion is tht txttnt to which acadtmic themes were signalltd and 
cycled through tht three-way teacher-materials-student inttractions. 



Instrt Figurt 5.6 about htrt 



In ordtr to txplort teacher-student-material s inttractions in 
rtlation to theme development , tht summary data wtrt txplortd in starch 
of ordinary or typical inttraction patttrns, and for comparative 
purposes, txtra-ordinary or atypical inttraction patttrns. As dtpicttd 
in Figurt 5.6, instructional stqutncts varied considtrably in Itngth, 
but ttndtd to bt roughly 30 stconds or Itss, or 50 stconds or longtr. 
By rtcourst to tht original dttailtd reap, rtprtstntativt inttractions 
wtrt stltcttd and art prtstnttd in Figurt 5.7. With slight deviations 
in othtr short ISUs, tht typical patttrn is tvidtnt in 1SU ft3. Tht 
patttrn includtd dtsignation of a studtnt to respond, ttachtr rtcitation 
of tht stnttnct, ttachtr prompting, in turn, for tht verb phrast, tht 
main verb, and tht auxiliary verb, and finally, ttachtr rt-stattmtnt of 
tht verb phrast. As rtftrtnct to Figurt 5.6 confirms, thtrt was no 
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Figurt 5.4 Summary dttcription of tctdtmic thorno* tigrulltd, 
Ttachtr B, phttt 2. 
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dirtct signal of a conttnt thomt provided by tht ttachtr in ISU #3, nor 
in most of tht short ISUs. 



Instrt Figurt 5.7 about htrt 



A representative conttnt signal was idtntifltd in ISU 112. At 
mid-point in tht sequence, tht ttachtr itatti that this ittra it an 
tx ample of tht inttrruption of a vtrb phrast, and signals that these art 
"Kind of difficult to spot". Tht signal is typically britf. Othtr 
factors contributing to tht tint txttnsion includt tht studtnt's rtqutst 
for inclusion of an ittra in tht Itsson (e.g., Tara's rtqutst, btginning 
of ISU #12), dtlaytd or inaudible rtsponsts from studtnts 9 and qutstions 
about tht marking systtm (tnd of ISU #12). Explanations for tht 
txttndtd Itngth of othtr long ISUs wtrt similar. 

What this analysis reveals is a limited thrtt-uay inttraction 
patttrn between ttachtr, studtnt, and mattrials in strvlct to thtmatic 
conttnt signals. Studtnts wtrt calltd on to rtpsond and tht ttachtr 
gtntrally acctpttd or confirmtd tht rtsponst by moving on to tht ntxt 
qutstion or tht ntxt ittra, thtrtby closing tht stqutnct. This three-way 
patttrn is limited in that dtsignattd studtnts wtrt not prompttd to 
inttractivtly justify or to comment on tht rtasoning that may have bttn 
guiding thtir choicts of answers. Had such opportunists bttn txttndtd, 
public demonstrations of studtnt rtasoning, as well as tht ttachtr 
rtasoning that was verbally signal ltd and "in pi act", would have bttn 
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Fioure 5.7 Sample of ordinary an* ev**nd»d instructional sequence*, 
Teacher B, phase 2. 
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LET'S CONTINUE 
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available for all to witness. The conctptual scaffolding signalled by 
the ttachtr did provide a set of reasonable and practical strategics for 
students to ust in successfully computing tht academic tasks, but tht 
optration of thtst strattgits remained a private tnttrprist for tach 
individual studtnt. Opporuni tits for inttractivt, public dtmonstrat ion 
of conptttnct were limited to tht rtport of simple factual knowledge: 
•What's tht main verb." 
Goal-dirtcttdntss 

Tht summary chart illustrating tht distribution of goal-directed 
and potentially divtrgtnt instruction for Ttachtr B's Itsson is 
prtstnttd in Figurt 5.8. As dtscribtd earlier, potential divergences 
are designated when talk, actions, or events take place that interrupt 
or potentially interrupt the teacher's apparent instructional theme. On 
the chart, the center line is a "time line", each point marking a 7 
second interval. The broken line to either side of center is an 
"instructional progression line", and by its placement, indicates that 
instruction is either goal directed or potentially divergent. 



Insert Figure 5.8 about here 



A quick glance at Figure 5.8 shows that in phase 1, the "test", 
students and teacher experience greater difficulty in consistently 
working toward a single instructional goal than in other phases in the 
lesson. Earlier in this analysis of Teacher B's lesson, the phase 1 
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Figurt 5.8 Summary chart of potentially divergent (PD) and 
goal-dirtcttd instruction by time, Teacher B 
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Figurt S.8 (continued) 
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Figurt 9.8 (continued) 
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Figurt 3.8 (continued) 
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"ttst" was dtscribtd as a stt of co-occurring, inttrlocking, and 
overlapping conttxts. Furthtrmort, tach conttxt was dtscribtd as 
tntailing a uniqut systtm with sptcific, differing, and tvtn conflicting 
rights and obligations for appropriatt participation. Participation was 
fluid; individuals, stltct groups, and tht collective group movtd into, 
out of i and among thtst simul tantously on-going systems in a mort or 
Itss constant and continuous fashion. Rtquirtmtnts for participation 
wtrt signalltd throughout, as rtfltcttd by tht actions and rtactions of 
tht participants as thty inttracttd with and built on thtir own messages 
and behaviors and thost of othtr participants. Givtn this compltx 
tnvironmtnt, tht finding that pottntial divtrgtncts occurrtd in phast 1 
is not surprising. Tht social and activity structurts in tht substqutnt 
Itsson phasts, t.g. tht rtvitw txtrcist and tht oral txtrcist, wtrt mort 
constraintd in that tht systtm of stattd and implitd rults about who 
could talk to whom, whtn, whtrt, about what, and in what ways apptartd 
to apply in a mort singular way to tht colltctivt group. Bastd on tht 
infrtqutnt occurrtnct of divtrgtncts in thtst substqutnt phasts, it is 
tvidtnt that structurts for participating wtrt tstablishtd and adhtrtd 
to as ttachtr and students worktd togtthtr to mttt tht goals of tht 
particular Itsson phast. 

Tht abovt contrast and discussion is not to imply that tht phast 1 
■ttst" rtprtstnts an "out-of-cantrol ■ Itsson. Rathtr, it is simply mort 
compltx than othtr Itsson phasts. Clostr txamination of tht frtqutncy 
and duration of divtrgtncts rtvtals that although 11 occurrtd, all wtrt 
atttndtd to or rtsolvtd in Itss than 30 stconds. Many wtrt short tnough 
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to remain potentially divergent; that it, these short encounters failed 
to nature into full— fl edged divergences. When a potential divergence 
occurs, the teacher conceivably chooses from a wide range of options in 
responding. Students, similarly, select from a menu of potential 
options for responding, observing, and participating. The interest here 
is not so much in focusing on what the individuals but rather, how 
their behavioral choices function within the established contexts. In 
this lesson, the choices were such that participants were able to return 
to goal-directed instruction in fairly short order. 

Finally, reference to Figure 5.8 confirms that spatial 
configurations, especially seating, constituted the clear majority of 
the teacher's responses to potential divergences. On the surface, it 
appears that rules about seating were not "in place". Recourse to the 
original map and the audio recording revealed, however, that many 
students were appropriately "out of seat" in phare li e.g., getting 
textbooks, retrieving and replacing their folders (both housed in a 
bookcase along the side wall of the classroom), turning in completed 
work (to the corner of the teacher's desk), etc. It may have been in 
fact that "out cf seat" was not the divergent behavior, but rather, 
seating was the substance of the teacher's directive or the anticipated 
solution for quelling the divergent or potentially divergent behavior. 
One possible inference is that the teacher's motive was not to verbally 
point out, or to dwell on what was inappropriate, but simply to return 
to the instructional theme. Returning the divergent student to seat may 
have been a general solution to a host of inappropriate behaviors. This 
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final observation remain* an unttsttd hypothttit, howtvtr, dut to 
limitation* inhtrtnt in tht ust of audio and not vidto rtcording. 

Ttachtr C; 

A Hodtl of Efftctlvt Manaotmtnt and Lett Efftctiut Inttruction 

Ttachtr C was ttltcttci at a mtmbtr of thit tub-sample on tht batit 
of her mid-level rank at a clattroom manager, htr non-txpoturt to tht 
managtmtnt training workshops prior to data colltction, and htr Ittt 
tfftctiut ttudtnt achievement ranking. Ttachtr C ranktd among tht 
highest of tht control group ttachtr* on tht obttrvtrt' ratings of 
clattroom managtmtnt variablts. Htr plactmtnt was about a natural brtak 
in tht data, but htr rank was not at high on tht managtmtnt dimension at 
tht two ttachtrt dttcribtd about. In rtgard to ttudtnt achitvtment, 
Ttachtr C't tixth ptriod ttudtntt dtmonttrattd no movtmtnt bttwttn 
within-clatt achitvtmtnt ltvel groupt during tht courtt of tht tchool 
year, thut catting htr at a Ittt tfftctiut instructor for thttt 
analyttt. Tht clatt dttcribtd htrt it a teventh gradt Englith class, 
Tht lesson took plact on a Thursday in tht ttcond wttk in Novtmbtr. 
Lttton Structurt 

Summary dttcription of tht phatt ttructurt in thit tixth ptriod 
lttton it presented in Table 5.5. Part of tht lttton was on tptlling; a 
ttcond part, on vtrbt. Phatt 1 contitttd of an oral tptlling tttt. 
Studtntt wtrt rtquirtd to litttn to tach word, to tach word uttd in a 
ttnttnct, and thtn to tptll tht word on paper, numbtring 1-25. In 
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phatt 2, tht ttachtr rtptattd tach of tht tame tptlling wcrdt, and thtn 
ttudtntt wtrt asked to pass thtir papers to tht front. Phatt 3 
contitttd of a rtc i tat ion/rtvi tw of a lesson on vtrbt that had taktn 
plact two dayt tarlitr. In phatt 4, ttudtntt and tttchtr worked through 
a ditcuttion of vtrbt containtd in thtir books. Tht ttudtntt wtrt 
rtquirtd to listen and follow along in tht book at tht ttachtr rtad from 
and tlaborattd on tht ttxt materials. An oral rtcitation comprittd 
phatt 5. According to 'practict ont* in tht workbook, ttudtntt wtrt 
rtquirtd to glut a group rtt**ntt of *ytt* or *no* at tht ttachtr 
rtcittd pairt of two word sentences, each pair uting a tinglt vtrb (t.g. 
"Ht addt. Thty add. - } tht corrtct rttpontt it *ytt* 9 given in unison, 
indicating that "add' it a vtrb). Tht acadtmic task in thit phatt 
involvtd application of tht ''ht-thty-i t' tttt*, dttcribtd in tht 
workbook. In phatt 4, tht clatt worked from a Htt of fiftttn sentences 
writttn on tht chalkboard. Studtntt wtrt rtquirtd to rttpond, when 
calltd on by tht ttachtr, by naming tht vtrb in tht dttignattd ttnttnet. 
Finally, phatt 7 wat a writttn txtrcitt taktn from "practict two* in tht 
workbook, studtntt wtrt rtquitd to idtntify and writt tht vtrb 
containtd in tach ttnttnet, numbtring thtir paptrt 1-20. 



Inttrt Table 5.5 about htrt 



Exploration of quantitative dttcriptort of lesson ttructurt 
rtvtaltd a patttrn of potential interest in tht rtlationthip bttwttn 
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Ttblt 9.5. 

Dticription of Itison phtit* by participation Usk, timt y initruct iontl 
•t qutncc, and in Unction unit, Totchtr C. 

Langth _ X langth 

Phata titk (Sacondt) I X langth SD | <tacondt> SO XI/ ISU 



Sptll aach Mocd »t *2.57 
taachar raadti on 
MP*r nuaibarad 1-25. 

Chack tMHIng ol 154.81 
word* aa taachar 



24 



15.43 



5.?5 



3.73 



2.08 



30 



8.41 



5.17 



3.73 



2.24 



1.8 



1.2 
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ftatpond to ta»char't 218.75 
qua* t I on t *Can yoM 
tall *a Myth I fig you 
rtmti»btr about varbtV 
<lro» Tuaadar't latton). 
lUlaa hand to anawar. 

Loo* on paga 18. 158.10 
Lit tan aa Uichtr 
ratdt lro» and 
tlaboratat on taxt 
malarial • 

Olva group ratpontt 248.47 
<yaa or no) am taachar 
raadt *Ma '<word>'| Thay 
'<«©rd>'. # IroM lltt 
In 'Practlca Ona'. 

Mian cat tad on, raad 3*5.34 

tantanca Iron board 

and than aay what tha 

varb la In tha 

tantanca. 

Humbar papar l-20| 212.18 
Hat varbt In aantancat 
In Practlca II , p. It| 
ralaa hand II you hava 
a quattlon. 



lOf .38 



55.44 



37 



5.P4 



7.42 



25 



14 



3f .53 



10.75 



24.71 



<2I2.I8> 



25.84 



15.11 



20. 3f 



35 



72 



107 



25 



4.53 



J.7P 



4.01 



7.11 
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2.2* 



1.71 



2.53 



4.85 



8.75 



2.88 



4.48 
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instructional sequences and interactions in phase 6 oi this lesson. As 
described above, this lesson phase involved the class in working through 
13 sentences listed on the chalk board. The objective was to name the 
verb in each sentence. The phase included 107 interaction units within 
U instructional sequences, a relatively high frequency in comparison to 
other lesson phases. With regard to the instructional sequences, 
Table 3.3 also reveals high variability in the length of instructional 
sequences < X ■ 24.71 seconds, standard deviation ■ 20.39). By plotting 
the distribution of instructional sequence units by time, as illustrated 
in Figure 3.9, a distinct pattern of alternating swings betweem short 
ISUs (3 !0 seconds) and long ISUs (ISUs ) 43 seconds) was identified. 
There was there-fore reason to -further explore phase 6 in search o-f 
explanations -for what had contributed to this distinct and unique 
pattern. 



Insert Figure 3.9 about here 



Recourse to the detailed map oi the instructional conversation 
permitted examination oi consistency and variability. Representative 
short sequences were selected and are illustrated in Figure 3.10. An 
interaction pattern was identified, but comparisons across these shorter 
ISUs revealed a series of variations on a theme. Consistency in 
expectations for who was to talk, when, and about what was not high. 
That is, the teacher varied the order in which she designated the 
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FiQurt 5.9 Instructional stqutnct units by Itngth of tint, 
Ttachtr C, phase 6. 
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student, the item, and whether or not she recited the senttnct. Thtst 
dtviations, however, did not contributt to tht variability in lesson 
structure in any measurable way. What can bt said it that ont single 
factor contributed to tht abbreviated length of thttt ISUs: tht 
ttudtnt'* final rttpontt (e.g. tht namt of tht verb) wat acctpttd and 
tht Ittton procttdtd to tht s ex t ttnttnct on tht board, thut doting tht 
ttqutnct. Thit single factor marked a contitttnt difftrtnct bttwttn tht 
thort ttqutnctt and all txttndtd instructional sequences. Obviously, 
tint difftrtnctt carry little meaning in thit analysis in and of 
themselves. What thty do provide is a means of identifying and 
isolating rtasons or explanations for tht difftrtnctt that thtn strvt to 
highlight or fortground othtrwist hiddtn ftaturtt of tht inttract iont. 
To thit point in tht analytit of Ttachtr C's Itsson, tht ttudtntt' 
abilitiet, or inabilities, to provide tht ttachtr with academically 
appropriatt answtrs havt bttn identified as a contributor to lesson 
ttructurt. What hat not bttn idtntif itd art tht factort that strvtd to 
tithtr support or constrain tht studtnts' opportuniti tt to givt 
acceptable answers. A base for considering thtst matttrs was providtd 
in tht txttndtd instructional stqutnctt. 



Inttrt Figurt 9.10 about htrt 



Ont txttndtd I8U it prtttnttd in Figurt 5.11 to dtmonttratt the 
contrast that rtsulttd when tht dtsignattd studtnt failed to provide an 
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Figurt 5.10 R^prtttnUt iut instructional ttqutnct units, 
Ttachtr C, phttt 6. 
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academical 1y appropriatt response. The patttrn it complex. In this 
sample, it it obviously confounded by intermittent potential divergences 
from tht teacher's stated directions for responding (arranged to tht 
Itft of tht column and segmented from tht main thrtad of tht inttraction 
by tht double, solid plus broken, lines). Not all extended ISUs 
contained potential divergences however. On closer examination, 
additional factors were recognized that had contributed to the students' 
confusion in identifying tht verbs. In the sample illustrated in 
Figurt 5.11, these additional factors are embedded wi thin the central 
interaction between the teacher and the designated responder (in the 
right hand portion of the figure). Specifically, frame clashes were 
identified that could be traced for their origins to earlier phases in 
the lesson. In all, two problems for teacher and students were 
identified that served to constrain students 7 opportunities to 
dtmonstrate appropriatt acadtmic and social knowledge — and these 
probltms, in turn, influenced the evolving structure of the lesson. The 
first pertains to thematic development and the construction and 
ntgctiation of academic meanings. The second involves the establishment 
of norms for appropriate social participation. Continuing with the 
example of the extended ISU in phase 6 of Teacher C's lesson, both of 
these problems are considered separately in what fodows. 



Insert Figure 5.11 about here 
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Figure 5.11 Exttndtd instructional sequence unit, Teacher C 9 phase 6. 
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Thematic Development 

The summary chart of the themes signal ltd in Ttachtr C's phase 6 
Ittton, at dtpicttd in Figurt 5.12, provide* an organizing framework for 
thit analysis as wtll as a bast for tracing tht sourcts of students' 
inabilities to givt acctptablt answers, as dtscribtd above. 
As indicattd in tht figurt, thrtt acadtmic thtmts wtrt repeatedly 
signal ltd in phast 6: (a) utt tht 'ht/thty" tttt, (b) a vtrb it 
something you can do, and <c) tomt words art not verbt. Tht "'ht/they' 
ttst a , which had bttn dtmonttrattd in tht prtctding Ittson phast and in 
tht introduction to thit Ittson phast, involved trying to plact a ht a , 
and alternately, "they" in front of a selected word. If the resulting 
pairs of words made sense, or "worked" as sentences, then the chosen 
word was to be called a verb. If tht resulting pairs of words did not 
make sense, the chosen word was not to be called a verb. Hence, the 
"'he/they' test". "Be" verbs such as "is" and "are" obviously represent 
exceptions to the general applicability of the "'he/they' test" — just 
how obvious to the students in this sixth period class is a question 
offered for consideration in the prtttnt analysis. 



Inttrt Figurt 5.12 about htrt 



In tht sample instructional 
givtn ttnttnet watt "Sptlling it 
tht ttudtnt gavt an unacceptable 



ttqutnet illustrated in Figure 5.11 the 
our strong suit." (line 665). After 
response (line 667-670), divergent 
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Figurt 5.12 Summary dtfcription of acadtmic thtmtf fignalltd, 
Ttachtr C. phatt 6. 
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Content Thtmtit Signal ltd 
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10.43 
31.04 

7.81 
98.41 

8.13 
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8.38 



*I8Ut Instructional sequence unit. 
Note: 



indicates a break in signalled theme, e.g. in this case, an 
exception to the general applicability of the "he/they" test. 
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students and tha teacher supplied the word "is" (lines 672-674). The 
designated student then verbs) \y demonstrated the application of the 
"he/they" test to the word "is" (lines 676—679). Only at this point 
did the teacher then signal the exception to the "he/they" test -for "be* 
verbs (lines 680-686). Reference to the summary chart in Figure 5.12 
reveals (a) that this is the first public signal of the exception to the 
rule in this lesson phase, and second, that it represents a break in the 
designated and -firmly established expectations -for student performance 
and demonstration of academic knowledge. Paral inguist ic cues that were 
carried in the student's "esponse to the teacher's provision of "is" as 
the correct answer (lines 674-679) suggested that the student had 
silently tried the 'he/ they" test and had rejected 'is* as a probable 
answer. A silent trial may in fact explain the delayed initial 
response (lines 665-667) and the student's ill-fated initial choice of 
the word 'spelling. 11 In addition, the immediately preceding signal 
given by the teacher (see ISU 867, Figure 5.12) was that a verb is 
"something you can do". The student may have been applying this second 
cue as well in his choice of the word "spelling." Whatever the case, to 
have supplied the word "is" in naming the verb (line 667) would have 
required that the student reject the teacher's signalled expectations 
for how to do the task and how to display academic competence. 

What the above description suggests is that multiple frames were 
available in this academic task structure to guide student performance, 
and that discontinuities in these frames, i.e. framt elaahea (Erickson ft 
Mohatt, 1982| Florio ft Shultz, 1979| Green, 1983| Mehan, 1979} Hehan, 
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Cazden, Colts, Fithtr 4 rU-ouU*, 1976) Scollon * Scollon, 1984; 
Philips, 19721 Will it * Grttn, 1982) contributed to tht general 
confusion in tht Itsson. Tht ttachtr's signals about how to do tht task 
providtd at Wast a portion of tht actdtmic fjjffii, and as described, 
thtrt wtrt conflicts in tht evolving conctptual scaffold that thtst 
signals productd. Additionally, thtrt was a historical fram* brought 
forth from tht prtctding Itsson phast in which studtnts had orally and 
in unison practictd tht "'he/they" ttst. (Thtrt wtrt no "be" vtrbs in 
this prtctding Itsson phast). What has not bttn dtscribtd to this point 
art tht inhtrtnt conflicts in tht mattrials adopttd for ust in this 
Itsson, i.t., tht mattrials 4 run* . Throughout phasts 4, 3, and 7 in 
this Itsson, ttachtr and studtnts alikt wtrt guidtd by tht structurt of 
tht workbook mattrials. Tht "he/they' t»if was dtscribtd and 
Mlustrattd, but tht probltmatic application of tht ttst to "bt" vtrbs 
was not pointtd out. As rtftrtnet to tht list of topics for phast 6 in 
Figurt S.12 confirms, 6 of tht 15 corrtct rtsponsts wtrt a bt a vtrbs, 
thus introducing 6 local framt* that wtrt in dirtct conflict with tht 
tstablishtd historical frame of rtftrtnet. Tht stnttnets on tht 
chalkboard in phast 6 wtrt not taktn from tht workbook. Studtnts who 
wtrt unablt to givt acctptablt rtsponsts had not arrivtd at thtir 
answtrs in irrational or unrtasontd ways. Thty had simply comt to trust 
an tstablishtd frame of reference that did not fit in the swiftly and 
subtly changing local contexts. 

One additional feature of the academic tack structure in this 
lesson phase deserves attention. Specifically, there were academic 
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themes inherent in the task at hand that, although they apptartd to be 
functional and operational for ttachtr and students alike, were not 
recognized and/or clearly signalled. This can be illustrated within 
ISU *69 (see Figure 5.11). When the teacher finally responds to the 
bidding student about ■spelling- (line 699) , she indicates that 
"spelling is your name therej it's your subject| wh*t f»J spelling is.' 
In retrospect, the teacher seems to be applying a "rule" regarding the 
function of a word within the context of a sentence. Exploration of 
other ISUs indicated consistent, albeit tacit, application of this 
■rule" by the teacher. This is reflected in the second theme line (see 
Figure 5.12) about 'other' words: 'once', 'bright', and 'forward', that 
the teacher labeled, respectively, as adverb, adjective, and adverb, 
according to their functions in the given sentence. In each case, 
students had attempted to apply the "he/they' test" — not so much to 
determine if the word was a verb, but rather to force verb «t»tu« on the 
Hflrfl and to make it function as verb. In the preceding lesson phase 
(phase 5, not illustrated here) single words rather than sentences had 
constituted the given information in each item. Some of these words 
were easily transformed into verbs, e.g., 'who, he whos/they who* — 
correct response: 'no'j alternate response: 'whooo, whoooo, an owl 
whoooos.' At that point in phase 5, a classroom game had begun to 
emerge. In this earlier phase the students were, in effect, 
demonstrating that form and function do not always match — that the 
meaning of any lexical item or message depends on how it's delivered and 
on what surrounds it at its point of use. This is an aspect of language 
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that rtmaintd ttttntially unart icultttd in any of tht multiplt framtt 

that wtrt optrating in this Ittton. 

Goal-dirtcttdnttt 

Tht tunmary chart of pottntial divtrgtnctt in Ttachtr C't Ittton if 
prtttnttd in Figurt 5.13. Pottntial divtrgtnctt from tht ttachtr't 
ttattd instructional thtmtt (at indicattd in tht arta to tht ltft of tht 
ctnttr "tint lin*") wtrt frtqutnt and many wtrt txttndtd in duration. 
At indicattd in tht column htadtd 'topic' in Figurt 5.13, talking out of 
turn was a prcbltm for ttachtr and ttudtntt in this clattroom. 
Exptctationt for what wat appropriatt in ttrmt of who could talk and 
whtn thty could talk failtd to gtt wtll tttablithtd in most Ittton 
phattt. Furthtrmort, thttt txptctationt thifttd dramatically bttwttn 
tomt phattt. Tht thift bttwttn phattt 5 and 6 providtt an i lluttration. 
In phatt 5 f ttudtntt wtrt to fay 'ytt* or "no" in uniton in rttpontt to 
tht ttachtr't rtcitation of a word, in ordtr to indicatt if tht word wat 
a vtrb. In thit catt a tytttm for rttponding wat quickly tttablithtd, 
at indicattd by tht infrtqutnt occurrtnct of divtrgtnctt. At tht phatt 
progrttttd, howtvtr, ttudtntt btcamt highly proficitnt at tht rttpontt 
patttrn and gradually trantformtd it into an txtrcitt in choral 
harmonitt. Tht ttachtr did not tignal thit bthavior at inappropr iatt , 
and it did not apptar to dtttr Ittton progrttttion until ntar tht tnd of 
tht phatt. It wat in tht lattr ttagtt of thit phatt that tht clattroom 
gamt btgan to tmtrgt, at dttcribtd about. At tht onttt of phatt 4, 
ttudtntt dtmonttrattd rtluctanct in abandoning tht tarlitr tocial 
ttructurtj tomt tritd to continut tht choral rttpontt patttrn tvtn afttr 
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the teacher began designating single respondents. Questions were asked 
of the teacher about what the students were to do, as it etch student 
needed a physically observable role, e.g. talking or writing. Uhat had 
been acceptable social behavior in the preceding lesson phase was quite 
suddenly no longer appropriatei divergences resulted. 



Insert Figure 3.13 about here 



There were also multiple and conflicting participation demands 
VfitMh *cme lesson phases. At the end of phase 2, students had been 
asked to pass their spelling tests to the front of thkir row. At the 
same time, students in the -front two seats in *ach row were directed to 
get the workbooks for their row from the bookshelves at the far side of 
the classroom. This latter signal by the teacher marked the beginning 
of phase 3. Although conclusive evidence was not available via the 
audio recording, students in the front of the room aust have been faced 
with a task overload — at least in comparison to students in the beck 
of the room. Uhat was evident is that this lesson phase did not get 
underway in a prompt fashion. Nonetheless, there were additional, 
confounding explanations for the delay. 

As students began to receive workbooks, the teacher directed that 
they turn to page 18. Hany responded that there was no page 18. A 
subsequent v is* t in this classroom approximately two years later 
provided an opportunity to examine the workbooks. Page 17 was followed 
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Figure 5.13 Summary chart of potentially divergent <PD) and 
goal-directed instruction by time, Teacher C 
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Fiourt 5.13 (continutd) 
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Figurt 5.13 (continued) 
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Figurt 5.13 (continutd) 
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by two un-nurebered pages that were marked with shaded margins. Thest 
pagts containtd special practice txtrcists, but no pagt numbtrs. 
Studtnts appartntly txptcttd workbook pagts to bt constcutivtly 
numbered, as dtmons trattd in tht ensuing difficulty that several had in 
locating pagt 18. This is ptrhaps btst dtscribtd as a framt clash 
bttwttn ptrsonal frames that studtnts brought to btar about how print 
materials art typically organized, and tht conflicting arrangement 
brought forth in tht materials themselves. In tht meantime, tht ttachtr 
had optntd phast 3 by asking studtnts to rtspond to a dirtct and 
emphatic questions "Can you tell mt anything that you rtmtmbtr about 
verbs?" This opening, that othtrwist might have been a successful 
launching of tht n»w phast, was delivered at a mid-point in tht 
continuing confusion over workbook pagts. Tht optning was aborted, as 
tht ttachtr continued with an txplanation of how tht workbook was 
organiztd. Again, tht differential task assignments, tht 
personal/materials framt clash, and tht unfortunatt timing in tht 
optning qutstion in phast 3 do not compltttly explain tht delay. 

As studtnts continutd in thtir starch for pagt 18, conversing 
openly about it and failing to rtcognizt tht qutstion about verbs, tht 
ttachtr shifttd into a private and ptrsonal conversation with one 
studtnt. As indicattd in tht dialogue, the teacher's attention was 
attracttd to this studtnt btcaust ht had placed his leg on tht dtsk. An 
txctrpt is provided in Figure 5.14. Continuing through 7 privatt 
interactivt contacts, a duration of 30 stconds, tht divergence was 
resolvtd when tht ttachtr asked tht studtnt if ht could turn to pagt 18. 
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Tht ttachtr thtn rt-optntd tht Ittton phatt. Partnthtt ictl 1y, ptgt 18 
was not rtftrrtd to again until tht optning of phatt 4, and tht student 
with tht injurtd Itg rtmaintd an activt and highly vocal participant in 
all rtmaining Ittton phattt. 



Inttrt Figurt 3.14 about htrt 



In turmary, participants in thit Ittton txptritnctd difficulty in 
maintaining goal-dirtcttd inttruction. Exptctationt ^bout who wat to 
talk, whtn, whtrt, about what, and for what purpose wtrt tithtr 
incontitttnt or not firmly tttablithtd. Btyond thit fact, tht tvtnt* 
that took plact could bt roughly clatttf itd into thrtt typtt. Firtt, 
thtrt art thott which can bt antic ipattd and planntd for, t.g. 
transitional activititt tuch at patting in paptrt and gttting workbooks. 
Thttt art tvtntt that rtcur frtqutntly in clattroomt and for which 
tquitablt attignmtnt of tatk rttpontibi 1 ititt might bt planntd, tttttd, 
rtvittd, and/or tttablithtd. A ttcond typt it a conttructtd tvtnt or 
activity, t.g. tht choral harmonizing that tvolvtd whtn ttudtntt wtrt to 
providt thtir rttponttt in unison. Tht tvtnt wat gradually conttructtd 
through tht tacit, mutual cooptration among ttudtntt within tht pttr 
inttraction tytttm at wtll at ttachtr and ttudtntt in tht inttructional 
inttraction tytttm. What it rtquirtd on tht part of tht ttachtr in 
rttpontt to conttructtd tvtntt it continual monitoring of what it 
occurring, and how tvtntt art bting rttpondtd to ~ in 1 ioht of tht 
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Figurt 5,M Ttachtr C't rttponit to a potential divtrgtnctt A failure 
to pUce limits on tht txttnt of tht htlping relationship. 
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Flgurt 3.14 (continued) 
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potential impact on interac tions and on tht forward progression of the 
lesson. Planning and decision making for constructed tvents art 
interactive at well at prt-activt asptcts of tht ttachtr'ft roltj these 
tvtnts and processes procttd on a minute-by-minute or ttcond-byttcond 
bat it. 

Many of tht tvtnts that occurrtd in thift Itftfton, howtvtr, may not 
havt bttn taftily prtdictablt in thtir actual form, e.g., tht elusive 
pagt 18, or tht apptaranct of a »tudtnt'» Itg on a dtftk. Likt tht mort 
gradually confttructtd events, thtftt occaftionft alto rtquirt monitoring. 
Tht ttachtr is factd with simultaneous rtsponsibi 1 i t i tft for assessing 
tht naturt of any given tvtnt, mttting actual and/or ptrctivtd 
individual needs, and providing feedback to student*, as well aft 
maintaining tht rhythm, flow, and dirtction of tht on-going lesson. 
Additionally, ont part of weighing tht potential impact of lesson tvtnts 
on lesson dirtction involves "maintaining group." That is, tht txttnt 
to which tht ttachtr can realistically "slot out" of tht collective, 
social interaction to atttnd to tht ptrctivtd needs of a single student 
requires cartful consideration. As in tht ca*t of tht student's leg on 
tht dtftk, Ttachtr C's demonstration of sensitivity and high regard for a 
ftinglt individual contributtd, in part, to tht demise of an 
instruct ionally appropriate group dynamic for all. Planning for 
unprtdictable events is difficult at best since idiosyncratic features 
of tht phenomena (e.g., tht naturt of tht potential divtrgtnct, its 
source, tht potential impact on lesson progression and tht quality of 
interactions, etc.) ttnd to dtfy anticipation. Nonetheless, these 
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tvtnts can bt analvztd tnd undtrttood through rttrosptct i wt , pott hoc 
txamination. Com idtration of unprtdicttbl t clattroom tutntt, and 
appropriatt rttponttt wi thin a particular conttxt, it thtrtfort 
clattifitd at a pott-activt, rtfltctivt phatt of planning for ttaching. 

Ttachtr C wat a mtmbtr of tht control group in tht clattroom 
managtmtnt training ttudy. Sht wat thtrtfort ablt to takt part in tht 
managtmtnt workthopt af ttr thttt data wtrt colltcttd. Two ytart lattr, 
in an inttrvitw conducttd in htr clattroom, Ttachtr C tpontantoutly 
voluntttrtd that tht had found information about trantitiont to bt tht 
mott valuablt part of tht training. Sht dttcribtd having ttudtntt pats 
in paptrt and gtt workbook t ~ ont tttp at a tint! A prttcription about 
trantitiont it not inttndtd htrt. Rathtr, Ttachtr C idtntifitd a 
rtcurrtnt tvtnt that had bttn probltmatic in thit particular lttton tome 
two ytart tarlitr. Sht rtatontd that through tht training tht had had 
an opportunity to txplort alttrnatiut managtmtnt practictt and to 
txptrimtnt with thtm in htr clattroom. 

Ttachtr Dt 

A Modtl of Lttt Efftctiut Mar»aotmtnt and Lttt Efftctivt Instruction 

Ttachtr D wat ttltcttd at rtprtstntatiut of lttt tfftctiut 
ttaching on both tht managtmtnt and ttudtnt achitutmtnt dimtntions. At 
a mtmbtr of tht control group in tht managtmtnt training ttudy, 
Ttachtr D ranktd lowttt in tht tntirt tamplt of 16 ttachtrt on 
obttrutrt' ratingt of tht clattroom managtmtnt uariabltt (ttt Tablt 4.5, 
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Chapttr 4). Tht ttudtntt in this tighth gradt English elm 
dtmonttrattd no upward movtmtnt bttwttn withtn-clatt achitvtmtnt Itvtl 
groupt ovtr tht count of tht school ytar. Ont ttudtnt dropptd from tht 
high group to tht middlt ltvtl group <ttt Tablt 4.10 9 Chtpttr 4). Tht 
Ittton dttcribtd htrt, which took pUct during tht ttcond wttk in 
Novtmbtr, focuttd on tptlling. At an tttablithtd compontnt of tht 
tighth gradt Englith curriculum in tht district, tptlling it alto a part 
oi tht cr ittrion-rtftrtnctd tttt uttd for atttttmtnt of ttudtnt 
achitvtmtnt. Exploration of othtr Ittton* acrott tht tchool ytar in 
Ttachtr D't othtr clatttt rtvtaltd contitttncy in ttachtr ttylt and 
inttraction patttrnt. Thit Ittton it not atypical. 
Lttton Structurt 

A tummary dttcription of Ittton ttructurt in thit third ptriod 
clatt it providtd in Tablt 5.6. Tht f irtt of tht fivt lttton phattt 
involvtd dttignating activititt for thrtt ttparatt groupt. Htnct, 
although thit analytit followtd only tht group of ttudtntt who rtmaintd 
with tht ttachtr from phatt 2 on, thrtt ttparatt but ovtrlapping phatt 
ttructurtt wtrt tvolving timul tantoutly within tht clattroom. Two of 
tht groupt wtrt to bt involvtd with tptlling tatkt. Group 3, which 
apptartd to involvt only ont ttudtnt on thit day, wat attigntd a journal 
writing activity. In tht Ittton that followtd, a dttignattd ttudtnt 
could bt ptriodically ovtrhtard in tht background rtading a litt of 
tptlling wordt to Group 2. 
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Inttrt Table 5.6 about htrt 



At tht outttt of phatt 2, ttudtntt wtrt dirtcttd to product 
tptlling bookt and a mimeographed homework txtrcitt that had bttn 
assigned, and ostensibly completed, on tht prtctding day. Students wtrt 
to chtck thtir own paptrt at tht ttachtr dittributtd turn and tht 
dttignattd ttudtntt rtporttd thtir antwtrt. Phatt 3 focuttd on tttting 
txptctationt for a tptlling tttt that wat to follow; a mimeographed tttt 
paptr wat dittributtd. In phatt 4, tht tptlling tttt, ttudtntt wtrt to 
undtrlint tht corrtctly tptlltd word in tach of 25 tttt of words, 
working individually at thtir dttkt. Substqutntly, in phatt 5, ttudtntt 
wtrt to txchangt paptrt and chtck for trrort on tht tptlling tttt at tht 
ttachtr rtcittd and tptlltd tach of tht corrtct antwtrt. 

Tht homework chtck, phatt 2, wat ttltcttd for in-dtpth analytit of 
instruct ional ttqutncing and interactive contactt. In phattt 1 and 3, 
tach contitting of a tinglt inttruct ional ttqutnct, tht participation 
tatk dtmandt did not includt an academic tatk. That it, thttt Ittton 
phattt involved only tttting txptctat ; ont for tht phatt that wat to 
follow. In phatt 4, tht tptlling tttt, tht academic tatk wat embedded 
in tht inttractiont bttwttn individual ttudtntt and thtir tttt paptrt, 
and would thtrtfort not bt visible via tht audio recording. Phatt 2 
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Description o* ltsson phasos by participation task, tint, instructional 
mtqutnct, and interaction unit, Ttachtr D. 
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therefore provided a bat it for tximining the co-occurrence of academic 
and social participation structures. 

An txctrpt *rom ?hase 2, ISU #2, it illustrated in Figurt 5.15 to 

reveal tht wax in which tht participation demand for tht homework 

I 

checking activity was signalled. Students were first dirtcttd to gtt 
thtir homtwork out, and following a divergence (arrangtd to tht ltft 
hand tidt of ISU #2), tht ttachtr distributed turn and designated a 
number of responses for the student to give (this number subsequently 
ranged from 3 to 4). During this first response, a second student 
prompted that the word should be spelled as well as pronounced. When 
the teacher confirmed the prompt, the student repeated her first answer, 
pronouncirg and then spelling each word. At this point, a response 
pattern was established that remained essentially consistent throughout 
the 40 words in the lesson phase. 



Insert Figure 5.15 about here 



The academic demano in the homework exercise had involved 
application of the "rules" of "assimilated spelling". The given 
information in each ittm included a two letter prefix and a base portion 
of a given word (e.g., af- lowance <sic)| appropriate response! allowance, 
a 1 1 0 w a p c e). "She "rules" provided study's with a basis for 
knowing when a double consonant is required, when it is not, and whether 
or not a consonant should be changed in merging the two given parts. 
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Figure 5.15 Sample instructional sequence unit, Teacher D. 

Tttchtr 0 - Phtte II - ISU 2 



FIRST WE'RE GOING TO CHECK 
UN 

THE EXERCISES ON PAGE 4* FOR GROUP ONE SO OPEN YOUR 
GET YOUR 

(1.5 SEC. LAPSE) 
HOMEWORK OUT GROUP ONE AND LET'S CHECK THOSE QUICKLY 



•li H*w many tpelling wordt are there (referring to teat announced 

earlier for phaee IV) 

•2 i /?/ 
•3: /?/ 
•4 1 Ml. Jontt 

tSi this it boring He. Jontt 
DID YOU ASK ME THAT 

t?i huhn-uh 
WHO ASKED ME THAT 

tSi TONY 
TONY YOU ASK ME THAT EVERYDAY 
EVERYTIME WE TAKE A SPELLING TEST YOU ASK 

ME HOW MANY WORDS THERE ARE 

t i well 

WELL THAT MEANS THAT YOU HAVEN'T BEEN LISTENING 
t i you jutt told ut iee wat going to take one 

you didn't tell me how many wordt there wat 
tSi we went over it retterday 

YOU 

EVERYDAY YOU ASK ME THE SAME THING 
UH WAIT UNTIL THE TEST AND YOU'LL FIND OUT 
CAUSE I TELL YOU EVERYTIME WE TAKE A SPELLING TEST 
HOW MANY WORDS THERE ARE 
tti /?/ (2.0 tec. lapte) 




OKAY ON PAGE 44 (1.0 tec lapte 
UH (2.0 tec. lapte) 
UH (2.0 tec. lapte) 
KIM 

tKi yet ma'am 

GIVE US THE CORRECT ASSIMILATED SPELLING (2.0 tec.) 
FOR THE FIRST FIVE WORDS ON PAGE 46 

tKi uh the * irtt word would be 

a 4 4 1 mean a 1 
t2t allowance 
tKi allowance 

the tecond word would be 

OKAY 

WOULD YOU SPELL THE ENTIRE WORD FOR US 
tKi allright 
allowance 
a 1 1 o w a n c e 
THAT'S CORRECT 



Notei Convertation that it divergent from the teacher'e initial 
thene it tet ott to the left within the double (tolid plut 
broken) 1 inet. 

Notts Nuts hav* been changtdj punctuation hat b*on dtltttd. 
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According to the book, assimilated spelling it a centuries-old, 
evolutionary process through which words have come to have thtir 
current, acctpttd spellings. 

Tht patttrn of instructional sequence distribution by tint in this 
ltsson phast revealed fairly high consisttney following ISU «2. As tht 
graph in Figurt 5.16 demonstrates, most stqutnets rangtd from ltss than 
3 to 20 stconds in ltngth. With few txctptions tht variations in thtst 
abbrtviattd ISUs wtrt txplaintd by tht designation of turn, and 
differences among studtnts in tht quickntss oi tieir rtpsonsts. An 
illustration oi ont turn stqutnet is providtd in ISUs #12-13, 
Figurt 5.17. 



Instrt Figurts 5.16 and 5.17 about htrt 



With one txctption, tht only immtdiatt factor contributing to 
txttndtd ltngth in tht longtr ISUs was evidence oi divergences and 
pottntial divtrgtnets from thtmt. In tht txctptional cast, illustrated 
in Figurt 5.18, confusion txisttd among ttachtr (lints 260-267) and 
studtnts (lints 278-279; 281-294) alike about which item was to com* 
next in the list of words. The source of this confusion was unclear to 
the data analyst until an opportunity became avail ablt to txamint tht 
book containing tht txtrcist. Tht physical format of tht textbook pagt 
was such that ittms wtrt arrangtd in groups of 3-6, thus txplaining tht 
variablt distribution of numbtr of ittms to each student. Neither the 
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Teacher D - Phase II - ISU 12-13 
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tUi Itt't ttt 

tht ntxt four 
okay 

col Itct ion 

c o 1 1 t c t I o n 



12 



n tht ntxt ont't corrtct 
c o r r t c t I 




corre*pondent 
cortspondtnt 
s2i /?/ 
t3i what? 

Old you sty ont r 
tUi conntct 
01 01 010 YOU SAY ONE OR TUO Rs 

tUi sty what 
'0 YOU USE ONE R 
THERE ARE TUO 

C 0 R R E 8 

tUi oh j 

L-ii 

tUi tht ntxt ont Is conntct 
conntct 



THOSE ARE CORRECT 
VERY 0000 



ingad 



Notai Studant'a him haa baan chan^ad. 



Figure 5.17 Sample instructional sequence units, 251 
Teacher D. 
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items nor the groups were numbered in any way, and the groups of words 
were arranged on tht page in a "polka-dot" fashion. It it possible that 
some students had superimposed a nurobtring system on thtir papers, as 
rtfltcttd in responses that numbtr "nineteen", and alttrnattly 
"twenty-nine", were to come next. 



Insert Figurt 5.18 about htrt 



Thematic Development 

Tht summary chart of conttnt themes signal ltd during phast 2 of tht 
sptlling Itsson is provided in Figurt 5.19. Thtrt is tht only ont 
instanct in this Itsson phast in which tht ttachtr "slotted out" of tht 
tstablishtd participation stqutnct in ordtr to makt a comment about tht 
acadtraic conttnt of tht Itsson. A rtturn to Figurt 5.17, ISUJI 14, 
reveals that tht studtnt had sptlltd tht word incorrectly. A stcond 
studtnt qutstiontd tht sptlling, and tht ttachtr thtn rtqutsttd and 
substqutntly provided clarification. 

As dtscribtd earlier, tht academic dtmand in tht homework txtrcist 
had involved application of a stt of "rules" for assimilated sptlling. 
Hence, thtrt wtrt conttnt thtmts available within tht academic task at 
hand that remained unsignalled. Throughout the lesson phase, there was 
no mention of the techniques or practict of "assimilattd spelling." 
There was one mention of the term, as illustrated in the first 
distribution of turn in ISU #2 (see Figure 5.15). 
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Figur* 5.18 Stmplt txttndtd instructional ttqutnct unit. 
Teachtr 0, >h»«« 2. 



Ttachtr D - Phatt 2 - ISO «30 (partial ttpttnt) - 31 
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(Figurt continues) 
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Ftgurt 5.18 (continutd) 
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Insert Figurt 5.19 about here 



Goal-dlrectedness 

The summary chart depicting divergences and potential divergences 
from the teacher's stated instructional goals is presented in 
Figure 5.20. An extreme contrast between lesson progression in the 
first three phases and the last two phases is evident. In phase 4, the 
test, multiple interactions took place. These consisted of inaudible 
peer conversations, sighs, student questions to the teacher, and 
intermittent questions from the teacher about who was not yet finished 
with the test. None of the student talk during the test was recorded as 
divergent or potentially divergent on the basis that the teacher did not 
signal that talk was inappropriate, nor was the emergent student talk 
negatively sanctioned in any way. Phase 5, in contrast, contained a 
relative absence of student talk. Students had exchanged papers to 
check the test, and they listened as the teacher recited and spelled 
each word in a script-like fashion. 
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Figurt 5.19 Summary dttcription of acadtmic thtmts signalled, 
Ttachtr D, phatt 2. 
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Figurt 5.19 (continutd) 
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Figurt 5.20 Sunmary chart of pottnt tally divtrgtnt <PD> and 
goal-dirtcttd instruction by tirat, Ttachtr 0. 
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Fiourt 5.20 (continued) 
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Figurt 5.20 (continutd) 
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Figurt 5.20 (continuttf) 
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Figurt 5.20 (continutd) 
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An illustration of ont divergence from theme it contained in 
ISU 412, Figurt 5.15. The pattern it not unlikt othtr divergences. As 
indicated, tht teacher did not respond to til potentially divergent 
talk, at in tht cast of student 5's anr\ jyncement of hit boredom* When 
tht ttachtr did rttpond to a potential divergence, as in tht cast of 
Tony's qutstion (ttudtnt 1), tht focus was on tht divtrgtnt issut rathtr 
than on a rtturn to tht homework chtck. As in most divergences in this 
lesson, the teacher "slotted out" of the goal-directed group dynamic and 
into an individualized yet public encounter that continued through 
several interactions toward a resolution (29 seconds in this example). 
When finalized, the teacher then returned to tht group and to the lesson 
at hand. 

As described earlier in this chapter, a teacher conceivably chooses 
from a range of possible options in responding to any potentially 
divergent event. In this lesson, two options were demonstrated. 
According to the first, the teacher simply continued with the lesson. 
That is, no verbal clue was given that the divergent event had been 
witnessed, heard, or in an other way observed. The second option 
consisted of a pattern reflected in ISU 412, as just described. There 
may, of courst, havt bttn othtr observable response patterns 
demonstrated by the teacher that were not captured on the audio 
recording. These could have included changes in spatial configurations 
or proxtmic cuts (e.g., movement toward or away from the potentially 
divergent students), or in kinesic cues (gestures, body movements, 
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facial txprtssions, tyt gtzt, ttc); no tvidtnct of thtst it available. 
At bttt, tht rangt of vtrbal rtsponst option* dtmonstrattd in this 
Itsson it 1 imittd. 

Thit analysis of goal-dirtcttdntss products mort in tht way of 
tmtrgtnt qutstions thar. tithar hypothtsts or inttrprttations. Ont 
ctntral qutstion inuoluts tht factors cont 'buting to tht ttachtr's 
choict bttwttn htr two tstablishtd rtsponst options. Sptcif ically, 
qutstions could bt addrtsstd about tht rtlativt influtnct of sourct 
(t.g. 9 tht particular studtnt), substantia conttnt, and timing of 
pottntially divtrgtnt tvtnts in ttrms *f what functiontd in pulling tht 
ttachtr away from Itsson, and what didn't. Thtst could bt postd in 
ttrms of tht vantagt point of tht ttachtr, t.g. in starch of idtntifying 
"triggtrs* for bthauior. Thty could also bt postd from tht ptrsptctive 
of tht studtnt in ttrms of strattgits or ttchniquts that strut to 
influtnct ttachtr bthaviors, and to dirtct or focus inttractiut 
contacts. 

Additional qutstions haut tmtrgtd about studtnts' communicative 
goals. In this Itsson, two studtnts in particular wtrt highly voce? 
(stt Nott 1). Thty rtctiutd difftrtntial trtatmtnt in comparison to 
othtr studtnts in that tht ttachtr frtqutntly atttndtd to thtir 
divtrgtnt talk and failtd to acknowltdgt othtr pottntial diutrgtnets. 
This is not to stt an imagt of unrtstraintd dtuianct howtutr. Rathtr, 
tht two studtnts also providtd substantial contributions to tht 
dtvtlopmtnt of social, acadtmic, and participation task structurts in 
tht Itsson. Thty alttrnattly assisttd othtr studtnts and tht ttachtr in 
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establishing functional oral response patterns, in prompting student 
responses during tht homework check, in providing reasons and/or 
explanations for emergent confusions, and in clarifying instructions for 
tht ttst. In effect, tht two studtnts provided signals when tht ttachtr 
failed to do so, and when thtst signals wtrt nttdtd for maintaining 
lesson progression. 

There is an old adage that goes: "sometimes, students learn in 
spite of the teacher." Achievement data for this group of students 
suggest that the saying does not apply. Uhat this microanalysis reveals 
is that, sometimes, students manage in spite of the teacher. 
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1. The two student*' contribution* to lesson construction could be 
roughly traced through parti inguistic cues (pitch, stress, 
intonation » pause, rhythm, etc.) carried in their verbal 
interactions, even on occasions when they were not referred to by 
name. Nonetheless, the absence of information within nonverbal and 
inaudible messages mitigated against extensive investigation of the 
special roles they played in this classroom. 
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Chapttr 6 

Stability and Vari abi 1 i ty; Tht Delivery of Instruction 

This chapttr focuses on ytt anothtr in tht ttritt of linktd 
analysts that makt up thit Final Rtport. Each of thtst was dtsigntd in 
tuch a way that it could form a portion of tht conttxt for what was to 
follow, but tht findings in tach also strut to inform and txpand what 
has comt btfort. Tht prtstnt analysis is no difftrtnt. Whilt it can bt 
considtrtd a study in its own right, it is also dtptndtnt on conttxts 
tmtrging from tht process-product and sociol inguistic perspectives 
adopttd in tht prtctding analysts. 

In britf review, tht analysts adopting a proctss-product approach 
txplortd tht tfftcts of training ttachtrs in a normative modtl of 
effective classroom managtmtnt (Chapttr 2, this volume), and 
rtlat ionships bttwttn observers' ratings of classroom managtmtnt 
variables and studtnt achievement (Chapttr 3, this volume). Stltcttd 
outcomts in thtst analysts provided tht basis for constructing and using 
a classroom managtmtnt/studtnt achitvtmtnt typology in stltcting a 
thtorttical sub-sample of tfftctivt and ltss tfftctivt managers, and 
tfftctivt and ltss tfftctivt instructors (Chapttr 4, this volume). Tht 
in-dtpth focustd txplorations that followed were approachtd from a 
sociol inguistic ptrsptctivt; four dtscriptivt modtl » of Itsson 
construction wtrt gtntrattd using a singlt, rtprtstntat ivt Itsson for 
tach of tht ttachtrs classified within tht managtmtnt/achitvtmtnt 
typology (Chapttr 3 9 this volume). 
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Tht prtttnt anlysis, ilso approachtd from a tociol inguistic 
ptrsptctivt, it organiztd in two component parts. Tht first ptrttin* to 
ttachtr stylt and factors that contributt to stability and variability 
in instruction ovtr timt for individual ttachtrs. Thtst issuts rtlatt 
to tht social organization in tht classroom, and tht match bttwttn tht 
social organization and tht conttntj thty do not focus dirtctly on tht 
conttnt. Tht analysis is bastd on a samplt of multiplt ltssons for 
individual ttachtrs. Comparisons art also drawn bttwttn a modtl of 
tfftctivt (traintd) and Itss tfftctivt (untraintd) classroom managtmtnt. 
Two qutstions rtlattd to ttachtr stylt art addrtsstd: 

1. What asptcts of instruction art stablt within and 
across ltssons for a givtn ttachtr? 

2. In what ways is an tfftctivt classroom managtr 
similar to and difftrtnt from a ltss tfftctivt 
classroom managtr in (a) Itsson dtlivtry, and 

(b) tht tstabl ishmtnt of norms and txptctations for 

participation and ptrformanct? 
Tht stcond compontnt part of this analysis focusts on instructional 
managtmtnt. By isolating tht ttachtrs' contributions to Itsson 
structurt, as stparatt from studtnts, mattrials, and othtr sou^cts of 
influtnct, comparisons and contrasts among tht four dtscriptivt modtl ft 
of tfftctivt and ltss tfftctivt ttaching could bt drawn. Thtst 
prt-planntd comparisons wtrt inttndtd to rtvtal uniqut ftaturts of 
instructional managtmtnt that strvt to support and/or constrain 
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students' opportunist! to acquire and demonstrate academic knowledge. 

The question addressed its 

3. In what ways it an effective teacher similar to and 
different from a lest effective teacher in (a) the 
dittribution and coverage of academic content and 
(b) the nature and frequency of themes signalled in 
support of academic task demands? 

Teacher Style: Stability and Variability 

The Concept of Teacher Style 

Recent research hat presented an image of the classroom as a 
differentiated communication environment in which demands for social and 
academic participation are continually shifting (Cazden, in press; 
Doyle, 1983; Green, 1963; Marshall & Ueinstein, in press; Stodolsky 
1984). This view of classrooms carries implications, not only for how 
instruction is defined, how it is sampled, and how it is observed, but 
also for how teacher style is explored. 

In the present analysis, the approach taken is based on a series of 
constructs that help to define the classroom as a communicative 
environment and teaching-learning processes as sociol inguistic processes 
(see Table 4.1, Chapter 4). The integrating thread that ties these 
constructs together is the view of teaching and learning as processes of 
meaning construction. Lessons are evolving entities in which teacher 
and students are co-participants in the construction of meaning. 
Curriculum, defined here as a dynamic and evolving phenomenon, and 
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curriculum materials ilio contributt to the construction of meaning. 
Plant txitt as entry frameworks rather than rott scripts. Participation 
in lessons and in everyday lift in classrooms rtquirts that ttachtr and 
studtnts continually monitor what is occurring, how it is occurring, and 
what is needed for participation and for 1 taming. They must also 
continually draw inftrtncts about what is mtant. 

By observing tht conversat ional work tngagtd in by both ttachtrs 
and studtnts <t.g., what is dont, by whom, in what ways, in rtlationship 
to what i and what tht constqutncts art for futurt actions), demands for 
participation and acadtmic ltarning can bt idtntifitd. Furthtr, by 
systematically observing how tht ttachtr works with studtnts 7 
contributions, how s/ht orchtstratts and organizts instructional 
activities, what tht ttachtr signals as important, and what s/ht 
sanctions positively and negatively, a picturt of ttachtr stylt within 
and across Itssons can bt idtntifitd. Ttachtr stylt, dtfintd in this 
way, is not a static or unitary characttristic, but rathtr a dynamic 
phtnomtnon signal ltd and rtsignalltd within and across events. Stylt, 
likt instruction, may vary in principled ways. 

Rtctnt rtstarch on difftrtncts in high and low rtading group 
instruction (Collins, 1983; Cook-Gumperz, Gumptrz, & Simons, 1981) and 
math instruction (Pttitto, 1982) supports a view of ttachtr stylt as 
variable in systtmatic ways. This work suggtsts that ttachtrs havt, not 
a single theory, but different theories of instruction for different 
groups of students. The research has shown that even when teachers 
intend to teach all groups equally, they provide reasons for why they 
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adjust instruction during delivery to fit tht perceived nttds of tht 
particular group of studtnts. Thtst adjustments art not necessarily 
made in tht pre-active, planning phast of instruction (Petitto, 1982). 
In othtr words, ttachtrs art responsive to perceived studtnt nttds and 
they adjust tht pacing, presentation, and conttnt coverage accordingly. 
Some of this adaptation is conscious; some is tacit. Additionally, some 
strattgits ustd by ttachtrs rtfltct a difftrtnct in ptrctivtd studtnt 
abilities as well as nttds. For example, Collins (1983) found that the 
same type of error made by high and low group students in reading may be 
treated differently. A word identification error in the top group may 
be ignored while the same answer in the low group may stop reading and 
force the group or the individual to focus on decoding skills. 

Adopting this perspective, the question of stability of teaching is 
addressed by considering which aspects of teacher style are consistent 
under what conditions, for an effective classroom manager and for a less 
effective classroom manager. The concept of management here 
incorporates both the academic and social participation structures 
evolving within the selected lessons. 
Procedure: A Type Cas e Model Approach 

The model for analysis is a wi thin-case model; that is, a 
representative lesson (day) is selected for analysis. This analysis 
yields a model or typology that is then used to explore how the selected 
lesson (day) is like or unlike other lessons (days). The typology is 
elaborated when necessary, and frequencies of occurrence of different 
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tvtnts within and across contexts art calculated. Factors that 
contributt to both stability and variabi ty art idtntifitd, including 
tocial dtmands, icadtmic conttnt dtmands, and activity dtmands. In this 
way, an tntrgtnt picturt of ttachtr stylt, acadtmic and social . 
participation dtmands, and classroom proctssts can bt obtaintd. 

Stvtral sttps wtrt involvtd in Itutloping tht typologits for this 
analysis: 

1. Audiotapt recordings of ont rtprtsontativt ltsson (day) 
within thrtt data colltction ptriods wtrt stltcttdt 
August (tht first day of school), Stpttmbtr, and 
Novtmber. Tht August and Stpttmbtr days rtprtstnt a 
post trailing ptriod (classroom managtmtnt training), 
and tht Novtmbtr day occurrtd afttr a stcond managtmtnt 
training stssion. For tht tfftctiut minagtr, an audio 
rtcording of t fourth ltsson in May was also available. 
This colltction timt was "makt-up" tirat for anothtr 
phast of tht largtr projtct. Thtrtfort, for tht 
tfftctivt ttachtr, tht qutstion of stability across tht 
school ytar could bt txplortd. 

2. Typescripts of tht audiotapts wtrt madt for tach of tht 
stltcttd ltssans (days). 

3. Each ltsson was ftarchtd for stattd instancts of social 
norms or stqutncts of instruct ionally titd inttractions 
bttwttn ttachtr and studtnts that rtfltcttd social 
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and/or acadtmic expectations (e.g., tht way turni to 
respond wtrt distributed, ttc). 

Tht patterns and ttattmtntt wtrt grouptd and a cattgory 
was con»tructtd. All inttances of tht patttrn or tht 
ttattmtntt wert litttd on a form by days. A tamplt 
segment of ont of thttt inventories it prtstnttd in 
Tablt 6.1. 

Tht gtntral cattgory Mat thtn explored for patttrnt of 
similarity and difftrtnct in frtqutncy of occurrtnct, 
and for functional tquivaltnct of tht ittmt litttd. 
Cattgoritt wtrt thtn tub-dividtd to rtfltct difftrtnctt 
in ittm clutttrt. For example, in tht cattgory of 
txptctationt, "teacher provides rationalt for 
activities* wat subdivided into: (a) ovtr-all managtmtnt 
proctdures, (b) acadtmic activities, (c) form of tatk, 
and (d) rtquirtd proctdurt that facilitattt othtr tasks. 
Tht littingtwtrt thtn brought togtthtr to obtain 
dttcription of tht activities and tasks for tach class 
ptriod, ttachtr ttylt, factors that influtnctd 
occurrence or non-occurrence of a cattgory <trg., typt 
of tatk in which tht activity occurrtd; acadtmic conttnt 
demand*), *nd cattgoritt that wtrt ttablt acrott 
collection ptriod*. 
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Insert Table 6.1 about here 



Representative Findings 

Finding! art presented htrt at a set of compar i ton*. Comparison 1 
focuses on global description of tht tasks that occurrtd within and 
across Itssons (days). Comparison 2 focuses on tht expectations that 
were signal ltd within and across Itssons. Issues of stability and 
variability, and similaritits and differences in ttachtr stylt art nottd 
throughout. Tht effective classroom managtr is Ttachtr A and tht Itss 
effective managtr is Ttachtr D, bastd on observers' ratings of stltcttd 
classroom managtmtnt variables sampltd over tht school ytar (set 
Nott 1). 

Comparis on li Task comparisons within ard across Itssons . A 
summary of tht tasks that occurrtd during tht stltcttd Itssons (four for 
Ttachtr A; three for Ttachtr D) is provided in Table 4.2. Exploration 
of Teacher A's lessons reveals that she begins the first day of the 
school year with a statement of her own policies and with the 
establishment of a set of class policies and school policies. The first 
day also includes academic content (spelling). Analysis of the 
presentation of this content shows that the teacher involves students in 
the task by asking questions and eliciting specific types of 
participation. She also signals problem spots and contrast points to 
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Tablt 6.1 

Stmplt: Expectation Form 



Stattment of 
Exptctit ion 



August 



Stpttmbtr 



Novtrabtr 



Ttachtr providts 
a rat ion Alt for 
tht task sht 
placts on tht 
studtnts 



Sttrns 1 ikt a 

picky little 
thing but 

/?/ 



Takt your books 
off so you'll havt 
havt pltnty of 
room. 



Wt nttd to know 
that lattr on a 
ttst don't wt. 



If I can't rtad 
tht word it will 
bt counttd wrong. 
I'm not trying 
to bt mtan or 
anything. It's 
just that it's 
rtal ly important 
in lift /?/ to 
havt cltar 
ptnmanship. And 
I think it can 
bt dont. So tht 
main thing to 
rtmtmbtr is it 
dotsn't havt to 
bt btautiful - 
just cltar. 



I'll call out tht 
words. If you nttd 
it rtptattd pltast 
raist your hand at 
that timtLtt's not 
wait till tht vtry 
tnd btcaust you know 
what happtns. 
Everybody will havt 
that littlt bit of 
instcurity and want 
to htar all tht words 
aga i n . 



Ut'rt going to 
run out of 
timt if I 
don't. Ltt mt 
ttll you tht 
right answtrs 
for thtst. 
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focus ttudtntt on different features of the words to be spelled md the 
grammatical uses of these words. 



Insert Table 6.2 about htrt 



A substqutnt spelling test (Stpttmbtr) and review lessons (November 
and May) show similar patterns. Students are expected to participate 
when called on, to give rationales for their responses, and to 
demonstrate understanding of the concepts. Tht teacher also structures 
tasks to help students demonstrate knowledge in * variety of ways (e.g. 
spell word out of context} write word in a sentence). Ways of 
demonstrating knowledge vary within lesson. The teacher's use of 
variable formats remains stable while the academic content varies. In 
addition, the teacher is consistent in turn distribution. 

Teacher D has a contrasting style. She begins the year by calling 
roll and then overviews the lesson for the day. She does not provide an 
overview of general policies. Teacher 0 then spends the ~*mainder of 
the class period involving students in a "word search", e.g. a game-like 
task. Day 1 therefore appears to be "fun", not "work". Students and 
observers exit the first day's lesson not knowing what to expect either 
procedurally or academically. In September, Teacher 0 is introducing 
the procedure for formatting papers. Subsequent discussions with a 
district administrator indicated that the teachers had all agreed that 
they would use a common format for heading papers and that they had 
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Table 6.2 

Tasks lor tach Class 



Sampl ing Period 



Teacher A 



Ttachtr D 



August 



Roll; introduction of room 
policies (e.g. controlling 
self, sptll ing, telling 
tilings to others, chewing 
gum, etc.). T. has students 
tell the others what the 
pol icies are. 

Spelling pre-test. T. goes 
over format for spelling 
test, review* rules for 
taking test (cover sheet, 
penmanship) • Admi nisters 
test saying word alone 
and then in a sentenct. 
T. givts information on 
homonyms during the ttst 
by tel 1 ing and el (citing 
answers from students. 



Roll | introduction 
for the day's 
lesson. 



Engl ish worksheet. 
T. gives directions 
for a word search 
worksheet for 
students to do. T. 
rtsponds to 
questions about how 
to do the sheet 
("game" activity). 



S*pt ember 



Check spelling. Has students 
self-check their own papers 
*" t copy correct forms next 
to their errors. 

Preparing for spelling 
test. T. reviews procedures 
for spelling test, involves 
class by asking questions 
of specific students about 
spelling procedures and 
format. 



While students are 
doing worksheet, T. 
is passing out text- 
books to students. 

Introduction and 
classroom management 
Roll call. T. tells 
students materials 
they will need and 
procedures for 
getting them. 



(Table continues) 
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TabU 6.2 (continutd) 



Sampl ing Ptriod 



Tttchtr A 



Teacher 0 



September 
(continutd) 



September 



November 



Spel 1 ing test. T. 
sometimes reads word and 
sometimes has students write 
word in a sentence. 



T. collects spelling tests 
allows students to look at 
words they just spelled and 
has them copy list of words 
for fol lowing week. 



Review on irregular 
verbs. Calls on students 
to provide answers. 

Review on verb tenses. 
Students read sentence 
with correct forms of 
target verbs. T. calls 
on students to give 
answers. 



Spell ing. T. and 
students pronounce 
words in unison. 
T. discusses 
word suffixes. T. 
assigns and 
pronounces bonus 
words. T. explains 
point system for 
final test. T. 
assigns words to 
remedial spel lers. 

T. describes 
procedures and 
format for journal . 
T. tells students 
about materials 
needed for journals, 
ink color to use, 
one en<try/page, and 
procedures for table 
of contents. 

Setting expectations 
T. assigns tasks to 
3 groups. 

Check homework i 
group 1. Students 
say and spel 1 each 
word. 



(Table continues) 
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Table 6.2 (continued) 



Sampl ing Period 



Teacher A 



Ttichtr D 



November 

(continued) 



May 



Incorrect verbs. T. 
calU on students to 
give sentences wi th 
revised verb. 

T. leads discussion on 
active/passive verbs. 
T. and students work 
through active/passive 
part of review. 



Introduce spel 1 ing 
test. T. passes out 
papers and gives 
directions for test. 

Spelling test. 
Students work 
individually, with 
cements, questions. 



Check spell ing test. 
T. reads correct 
answers to spell ing 
test while students 
check each other's 
papers. 



T. and class go over and 
correct a previous assignment 
on correct punctuation. T. 
either states the correct 
form or elicits form from 
students, by name. T. also 
states and elicits underlying 
rule for punctuation. 

T. has class take notes on 
using quotation marks. T. 
provides explanations and 
examples for use of quotation marks. 
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written a manual including these procedures. While Teacher A had set 
out the task on day 1, Teacher D had not. 

Further exploration of lessons in September and November suggest 
that Teacher D is still establishing expectations. Much of these days 
is spent in signalling what to do and how to do it. In contrast, 
Teacher A appears to move quickly and smoothly into academic tasks from 
the first moments of class (see Note 2). 

What is obvious when the two classrooms are compared is that lesson 
is a complex phenomenon. Each has two or more clearly bounded 
activities — in the junior high school setting, lessons are bounded by 
student entry and exit at class change time. On some days, the 
activites within the iessons are closely related, cr "tied", and on 
other days, the activities *re quite different. A tied set of 
activities is characteristic of Teacher A's lessons. That is, each 
lesson focuses on a general task, but activities within the lesson foucs 
on different aspects or features of th* task. Variability within and 
across lessons is characteristic of Teacher D. One example is the 
journal writing activity. In this classroom, procedures for the format 
of journals were described in September. In November, two months later, 
journal entry 412 was assigned. The time span between setting 
expectations and assigning the second journal en:- appears as evidence 
of nigh variability, or perhaps lack of continuity, in activities. What 
appears to remain stable for both teachers ii the way in which student 
participation is elicited. In Teacher A's room, students were called on 
and turns were distributed by the teacher. In Teacher B's room, the 
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turn distribution mechanisms and participation rules were not as clear; 
student confusion was frequently evident as a result. 

Comparison 2s Stabil i ty and Uariabi 1 ity in Expectations , The 
similarities and differences between the two teachers in terms Qf 
signalling expectations art striking, as illustrated in Table 4.3. This 
table contains frequencies of occurrence of a select set of expectations 
extracted from the recorded conversations. Seven categories of 
expectations reflecting both management and academic signals are 
included. Uhat becomes evident when the two teachers are compared is 
that the question changes. It becomes not so much uhat the teacher 
holds as an expectation, but rather, how the particular expectation 
functions and the extent to which students and teaacher adhere to it. 
For example, both teacher* provided verbal rationales for activities, 
although Teacher A did so more consistently. In Teacher A's November 
lesson, when the frequency of rationales increases significantly, the 
variability in task demands also increases. In this lesson the teacher 
and students are reviewing an assignment, and throughout, the teacher 
gives rationales for what to do and why. 



Insert Table 6.3 about here 



The most dramatic difference between the two teachers is found in 
the categories of (a) student calls out, and (b) teacher signals 
academic content. As the year passes, the number of instances of 
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Table 4.3 

Frequency of Signalled Expectations across Lessons. 



Expectation Teacher A Teacher D 

Aug. Sept. Nov. May Aug. Sept. Nov. 



Teacher provides a 
rationale for activities 


5 


4 


2 


2 


2 


0 


0 


Students may ask questions 
or make statements when 
recognized by the teacher 
















- raise hand if you 
want to ask a 
question 


2 


1 


12 


4 


0 


1 


0 


- student designated 
but bid not clear 


0 


0 


4 


0 


3 


2 


1 


- student calls out 


0 


8 


0 


9 


21 


1? 


74 


Teacher previews tasks to 
be done 
















- within day 


4 


3 


0 


2 


1 


2 


1 


- across days 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Teacher signals key 


6 


4 


61 


33 


1 


3 


0 



aspects of academic 

content 



<Table continues) 
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Tablt 6.3 (continutd) 



Expectation Ttachtr A Teacher D 

Aug. Stpt. Nov. Max Aug. Stpt. Nov. 



Ttachtr sets expectations 
-for task structure 

- for formatting 5 9 0 1 2 17 0 
papers 

- for handing in 0302 030 
paptrt 

- dirtctions for task 9 10 1 10 26 5 11 

- location of task in 13 0 1 0 6 7 
ttxt 

Corrtct spelling is 1 1 12 0 0 1 0 

rtquirtd 

Corrtct punctuation 13 0 0 0 0 0 

and grammar is 

txptcttd 
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student call-outs increases for Teacher D — it almost triplts. In 
contrast, Ttachtr A has call-outs on only two of tht four days. On 
thtst days tht ttachtr had asktd studtnts to volunteer information or to 
ask qutstions. Tht qutstions and call-outs in Ttachtr A / s room were 
positively sanctioned; thost in Ttachtr B's room apptartd to result from 
confusion and lack of clarity. 

Ttachtr A also incrtasts tht amount of acadtmic conttnt signal ltd. 
Sht ttnds to involve students in giving explanations of items during 
reviews. In the review lessons (November and May) as well as in the 
spelling test (August) , she discusses aspects of words or grammar that 
need to be considered. Her content coverage increases over the year. 
Teacher B, in contrast, spends much of her time clarifying directions. 
She provides little information about the content. One interpretation 
is that Teacher A is an excellent manager; her expectations are clear 
and she and the students share a common set of expectations. In 
contrast, Teacher B is a poor manager aid students do not have a clear 
understanding of what is expected. Students in her class do not have an 
opportunity to focus on the academic content of the lessons. 

Summary. Examination of teacher style across a sample of lessons 
in the school year reveals characteristics of both stability and 
variability. For one teacher, identified as an effective classroom 
manager, consistency and stability are recognized in the selection and 
use of varying activities and formats for lessons, varying ways for 
students to demonstrate knowledge on a general topic, and consistency in 
turn distribution. Uhat varies is the academic content. For another 
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teacher, the lttt effective c 1 ass room manager , variability in activities 
was alto identified. For each teacher, the ways in which student 
participation was elicited remained stable over this sample of lessons; 
there were sharp contrasts between teacher in the ways this was done. 

In regard to signalling expectations for participation, what has 
emerged in this analysis is that any particular expectation held by the 
teacher is not of as much interest as the ways expectations function and 
the extent to which students and teacher adhere to the expectations. 
Bot'i teachers provided rationales for what students were to do; the 
effective teacher did so more frequently than the less effective 
teacher. Students in both classrooms demonstrated "call-out" behaviors. 
These were infrequent for the effective teacher, and in each case they 
had been invited and were not negatively sanctioned. For the less 
effective teacher, student "call-outs" nearly tripled over the sequence 
of lessons sampled, and appeared to result from student confusion and 
lack of clarity in the lessons. 



One finding in the above analysis of teacher style suggests that 
the ways in which individual teachers elicit student participation in 
lessons remains stable over time. This finding confirms the 
representativeness of lessons selected for the focused exploration* 
presented in Chapter 5. That is, the detailed, descriptive models ol 
teaching and learning processes in th* four selected classrooms are not 
based on an accidental, hit-or-miss sample. This finding further 
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provides a portion of the entry context needed for the present component 
of this analysis: the systematic comparison and contrast between and 
among teachers in relation to instructional management. 

Another central finding, this one from the process-product 
analyses, is also brought forth here. Specifically, evidence pointed to 
a conclusion that effective classroom management is necessary — but not 
sufficient — to bring about student achievement gains. Hence, the 
-focus in this analysts is on articulation of the difference between what 
is necessary and what is sufficient. Evidence is provided in support, of 
a conception of instructional management that, although corollary to 
earlier conceptions of classroom management, exists as a distinct entity 
in its own right. 

The findings presented here demonstrate similarities and 
differences in the ways four different junior high school English 
teachers manage the content of instruction. Two aspects of lesson 
management are considered: (a) structural characteristics related to 
demands for social and academic participation, and (b) thematic 
development. In other words, the findings are intended to disclose what 
can be learned about the teacher's unique contribution to lesson 
construction in terms of instructional sequencing, and the extent of 
opporuntit ies available for students 7 to acquire academic knowledge. 
Based on the criteria through which these teachers were selected, 
implications are drawn throughout about relationships between 
instructional management *nd student achievement. 
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Demands for Social and Academic Participation 

This initial set of findings relates to the nature of lessons as 
differentiated coimun icat ion environments, and further, to the 
identification of patterned differences between and among the four 
descriptive models of classroom management and instruction. In 
Chapter 5, detailed summaries of lesson structure were generated to 
reveal | among other things, that classroom lessons evolve as a series of 
lesson phases, each phase varying in terms of the demands placed on 
students for appropriate participation. Further exploration revealed a 
co-occurence of both social demands (e.g., speak when called on) and 
academic demands (e.g., name the verb) within the lesson phases. This 
suggested that lesson is not a unitary phenomenon. Rather, lessons are 
structured in terms of highly differentiated parts through which the 
teacher, more or less consistently and continually, shifts the demands 
for student participation and demonstration of academic knowledge. 

Comparisons across the four lessons suggested a pattern of 
relationship between lesson phase sequencing and the rank order 
placements of teachers on the classroom management and student 
achievement dimensions. Summary maps were constructed as a means of 
foregrounding the contrasts, and are presented in Figures 6.1 - 6.4. As 
illustrated, social and academic features of the demand structures were 
categorized separately for analytic purposes. A mapping convention, the 
boldface broken arrow < J^ ) t w " Adopted tr mark the existence of a 
break in demand structure at the boundaries between lesson phases. In 
cases in which the change in social demand required both a shift in 
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materials (e.g., get workbooks from the shelf) and a shift in the social 
participation structure (e.g., bid for turn), double broken arrows are 



broken arrows are indicated when the change in topical theme is major , 
e.g., from spelling to English. The frequencies of breaks in demand 
structure are tallied as marginals, both down and across, to provide a 
quantitative basis for comparisons across teachers. A case-by-case 
descr ipt ion f ol lows. 



Teacher A . Examination of the lesson phase sequence in the grammar 
review lesson in Teacher A's classroom (see Figure 6.1) reveals two 
characteristics. First, there is a comparatively tight, ^quential 
progression in the evolving academic demand structure. Students first 
identify principal parts of verbs, then they identify the tense when 
given a principal part. Phase 3 requires the application of knowledge 
from the first two phases as students begin to work at the sentence 
level (words in context) rather than at the principal part and word 
levels. This progression continues through the remaining two phases; 
the level ot complexity gradually increases, *nd yet each of the later 
phases also focuses on a different aspect, or angle of vision, about 
verbs. Second, the social task requirements do not change appreciably. 
In some phases students are called on by name at random, and in other 




In regard to the academic demand structure, double 



Insert Figures 6.1 - 6.4 about here 
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Figurt 4.1 



Summary maps Frtqutncy ci changtft in fecial and acadtmic task dtmand*, 
Ttachtr A. 



Phatt 



Social dtmand 



Acadtmic dtmand 



Total 



Rtftpond whtn calltd on 
(at random). 



J 



Voluntttr by raiting hand; 
^ttpond untn :a!1td on. 

i 

Rttpond whtn calltd on 
tax random). 



Rtftpond whtn calltd on 
(at random); thtn vo'untttr 
anothtr rtftponftt (mort than 
ont corrtct antwtr) by 
railing hand; thtn rtftpond 
whtn cal ltd on. 



Liftttn aft T. givtft corrtct 
answtrft; ask qutfttionft at 
tnd, i i you hawt any. 



6Kt paftt and pa*t 

participlt oi givtn 
vtrb. 



i 



6ivt ttnftt for givtn 
vtra. 



Rtad ftcnttnet, supplying 
vtrb in correct ttnftt 
(givtn prtfttnt ttnftt vtrb). 

J 

Givtn fttnttnet with in- 
corrtct vtrb, rtad tht 
fttnttnet, corrtcting 
aft you rtad. 



Chtck paptr - 
idtntitfying vtrbft aft 
activt or paftftivt - 
aft T. gwtft anftutr*. 



Total : 
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292 



Figurt 6,2 

Sunmary mao; Frtqutncy oi changtt in tocitl and acadtmic tatk dtraand*, 
Ttachtr B. 



'Phatt 



Social dtmand 



Acadtmic dtmand 



Total 



Numbtr paptr 1*23; thtn takt 
working 4 ram tttt paptr and 
rtftrtnct lift; patt paptr to 
-front whtn told toi rtctiM* 
paptr for ntxt part oi Ittton, 



it 



'.'olun:t*r -for turn t>y raiting 
hand; rttpond whin calltd on. 



Optn book to p. 55; voluntttr 
for turn by raiting hand; 
rttpond whtn calltd on. 



Numbtr paptr 1-10. Complttt 
txtrcitt on p. 54. 



Idtntify auxiliary vtrb* 
in 23 ttnttnctt. 



Gtvt Mtrb phratt; main 
vtrb. and auxiliary vtrb. 



Giut antwtr dtptnding on 
T.'t qutttion. 



i 



Identify vtrb phr»*t and 
»ux i 1 i»ry vtrb. 



Total 
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Figurt 6,3. 



Summary map: Frtqutncy of changta in social and acadtraic task dtmands, 
Ttachtr C. 



Phaat 



Social dtmand 



Acadtmic dtmand 



Total 



Liftttn at T. rtadft tnd 
writt on paptr 1-25. 



i 



Liftttn aft T. rt-rtadft| 
paftft in paptrft whtn told. 



6tt workbook* , turn to 
p. 18} rtftpond whtn 
calltd on. 

t 

Look on p. 18; 1 isttn. 



i 



6ivt group rtftponftt 
<ytft or no) atttr T. 
ftayft a Ht /word/, thtv 
/word/ - from 1 iftt in 
workbook. 

Rtftpond whtn calltd on; 
work * r om 1i*t on board. 



Numbtr paptr 1-20; writt 
ont word on paptr from 
tach fttnttnct in book; 
raiftt hand if you haut a 
qutftt i on , 



Sptll word corrtctly. 



Chtck accuracy. 



Say "anything you can 
rtmtmbtr about vtrbft." 



Htar about "ht'thty - tt*t, 



i 



ldtntify vtrb*. 



ifv tr.t^. 



Idtntif* tr.tJwerb in 
fttnttnct. 1 

Idtntify tht vtrb in 
fttnttnct. 



Total : 



10 



7*tr* ua* no transition \n tnt acadtrrw: ta«K d*n*rid b#t^*-. onis* 
6 and phaat 7: marginal frtqutncitft rtfltct only ths 2 ftftiftf »n 
locial taftk dtmand bttwttn phaat 6 and 7. 
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Figure 6.4. 



Summary map: Frtqutncy oi changes in social and acadtmic task demands, 
Teacher 0. 



Phase 



Social dtmand 



Acadtmic dtmand Total 



Listen for group assignment; 
gtt materials according to 
group (3 groups) . 



;3 group 

lit 



Group 1: Respond when called 
on; work from homework 
paper. 



Listen to instructions for 
spel 1 ing test. 



Take test. 



t 

Exchange papers; then 
1 isten as T, gives 
answers. 



Pronounce and correct lv 
spell word. 



4- 



Idemi*/ correctly 
spel led word in a 
seri*? of words. 



i 



Check correctly 
spel led word in each 
series. 



Total : 



1C 



Note: There was no evidence of academic *ask demands in phase 1 
and phase 3; the row marginal is collapsed over two 
phase boundaries. 
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phases, ttudtntt raise hands to bid for turn. Overall, tht tntirt 
lesson rtquirts working with one sheet of paper, moving through tht 
items one by one, section by section. The social participation demand 
changes more noticeably in the last phase when it becomes "listen as the 
teacher gives the answers" (as the teacher verbally signalled, class 
time was running short). Even so, this change was minor in comparison 
to phase transitions signalled in other classrooms. The quantitative 
description in Figure 6.1 indicates an even balance between social and 
academic demand shifts in Teacher A's lesson. 

Teacher B. In Teacher B's lesson (see Figure 6.2), while the phase 
structure reveals a sequential progression in the academic task demand, 
social participation demands require shifting from test paper, to "the 
paper just returned to you" (during the preceding phase), to the 
workbook (distributed by front row students to other students on their 
row). Teacher 6 is, of course, second in the rank order placements on 
measures of both classroom management and student achievement. 
Reference \o Figure 6.2 reveals an increased proportion of social demand 
shifts in comparison to Teacher A's lesson. 

Teacher C. The pattern of phase sequencing in Teacher C's lesson, 
summarized in Figure 6.3, reveals dramatic shifts in both academic and 
social participation tasks. In regard to academic demand, the lesson 
shifted from spelling to verbs at the boundary between phases 2 a d 3. 
In addition, the teacher's opening series of messages in phase 3 was as 
fol lows: 
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okay remember 
Tuesday 

all the way back to Tuesday 
we started working on verbs 
now that was our first time on verbs 
can you tell me anything you remember 
about verbs 

Subsequent statements indicated that the introductory lesson on 
verbs had beer two days earlier. There was no indication about lesson 
content on the day in between, other than the fact that verbs had not 
been covered on that day. Although the shift between days is not 
reflected in Figure 6.3, it was apparent that academic demand shifts, 
both across days and within this lesson were major. Similarly, the 
changes in social task demand required substantial transitions between 
phases. Students were required to move from the spelling paper used in 
the first two phases, to text and workbooks used in a discussion phase 
that followed. The discussion phase, Phase 3, required bidding for 
turn: students were called on at random in phase 4. Phase 5 required 
shifting to a unison response pattern with no bidding, and phase 6 
required shifting back to teacher designation of individual responders* 
as well as movement from the books to the chalkboard. Finally, students 
shifted to a written exercise that required a rtturn to the workbooks. 
The total frequency of both social and academic demand shifts in 
Teacher C's lesson, as indicated in Figures 6.1 - 6.4, is higher than 
for any of the other three teachers. Further, the shifts in social 
demands outnumber the shifts in academic demand, suggesting a 
progression across the three teachers discussed to this point 
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(Teacher A, 4 i 4j Teacher B, 5 t 3; and Teacher C, 10 : 6). With 
rtgard to tht classroom managemen t/studtnt achievement typology (see 
Figurt 4.5, Chapter 4), Ttachtr C was selected as representative of 
effective management (moderately effective in terms of rank order 
placement) and less effective instruction (based on student 
achievement) . 

Teacher J. In this lesson, the examination of the academic task 
structure revealed a progression in academic demand (see Figure 6.4); 
however, only two demand shifts were required. The social participation 
task structure, in contrast, is relatively complex. As indicated for 
Phase 1, the day's activities were organized for three separate groups. 
Hence, although the researchers followed only the group that remained 
with the teacher, there were three separate phase structures evolving 
simul taneously wi thin the classroom. While the teacher later directed 
Group 1 in the spelling lesson, a student could be heard in the 
background, via the audio recording, reading a separate list of spelling 
words for another group. Yet a third group was involved in a journal 
writing activity. As indicated in Figure 6.4, the boudary between 
phases 1 and 2 reflects a demand shift for students in all three groups 
(e.g., triple broken arrows) as they moved into their assigned 
activities. Subsequent boundaries reflect only transitions demanded of 
students in the group that remained with the teacher. The ratio of 
social demand shifts to academic demand shifts (8 : 2) is extreme in 
Teacher D'r lesson. Teacher D had been selected for the model of less 
effective classroom management and less effective instruction. 
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Summary . Two patterns are evident across tethers. First, as 
teacher rank on the cUssroom management and student achievement 
£ pension* decreases, the total number of participation demand shifts 
increases (Teachers A and B: 8 each; Teacher C and D: 16 and 10, 
respectively). That is, as teacher effectiveness rank decreases, there 
is an increasing demand placed on students to interpret changes in their 
rights and obligations for appropriate participation in classroom 
events. Second, as teacher rank decreases, the proportion of social 
demand shifts in relation to academic demand shifts also increases 
(Teacher A - 4:4; Teacher B - 5:3 ( Teacher C - 10:6; Teacher D - 8:2). 
That is, for academically effective teachers, the demands placed on 
students to interpret changes in their rights and obligations for 
appropriate participation in classroom events are relatively balanced 
between academic demands and social demands. In contrast, for less 
academically effective teachers, the frequency of social demand shifts 
is greater than the frequency of acadtoic demand shifts. 
Thematic Development 

Beyond the nature of participation task demands, lesson structure 
can also be considered in terms of the distribution and amount of 
content coverage, and the extent to which academic themes are introduced 
and developed. The intent in this phase of the analysis was to explore 
questions about the teachers' unique contributions to lesson structure 
in terms of academic content and the construction and negotiation of 
academic meanings. Academic content issues were explored and described 
in development of the individual models of lesson construction (see 
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Chapter 5). Multiple Actors were identified that contributed to 
content distribution and thematic development in all of the four 
lessons. These included, in general, the structure of the curriculum 
materials (e.g., the number of items in a workbook exercise), students' 
contributions (e.g., a student's question about a particular item, £ 
student's response that influences the development of academic themes, a 
student's divergent action that influences the amount of time available 
for academic content, etc.), and the teacher's contribution (e.g., 
lesson phase sequencing, verbal signalling of academic themes, 'cycling" 
academic themes through interactive sequences, etc.). 

The challenge in drawing systematic comparisons across teachers 
lies in the need to identify, characterize, and in o':her ways isolate 
the multiple sources of influence on lesson construction, for analytic 
purposes. The methodological approach taken in this analysis involved 
selection of a sub-sample c? lesson phases on the basis of their 
comparability in part ici pat i oon task structures. That is, if 
similarities across classrooms in students' rights and obligations for 
participation and the procedural demands signalled by the teacher could 
be identified, then differences in the distribution and coverage of 
academic content could be explored, and the teachers' relative 
contributions in terms of thematic development could be identified. A 
description of techniques used in selection of the sub-sample is 
provided next as needed for justification of comparability of the lesson 
phases. The description of findings will then follow. 
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Comparability in social and academic task structures . Three of the 
November lessons sampled for the in-depth, focused explorations dealt 
with grammar: identifying verbs and verb forms. A fourth lesson was on 
spelling. Selection of a sub-sample of particular phases within each of 
the lessons was tused on similarities among the four teachers in 
management patterns. A summary description of each of the selected 
lesson phases is provided in Table 6.4. As indicated in the task 
descriptions, social participation demands in each lesson phase were 
structured wi thin a recitation format. In general, these demands 
involved an oral, in turn, item-by-item review of a workbook or homework 
exercise that students had completed individually at an earlier time. 
Thus, in spite of potential surface differences between grammar lessons , 
and spelling lessons, particular lesson phases could be identified as 
comparable on the basis of similarities in the demands for student 
participation. 



Insert Table 6.4 about here 



In all cases in these selected phases, teacher and students worked 
through a list of items either contained on a mimeographed paper or 
written on the chalkboard. In Teacher A, 6, and D's classrooms, the 
exercise had ostensibly been completed by students as homework assigned 
on the preceding day, e.g. the exercise could be classified as a review 
exercise. In Teacher C / s classroom, the task did not involve a homework 
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Tablt 6.4 



Sumary dttcrlptlon of Ittton phattt ttltcttd lor comparison of 
structural characttr Ittlct across ttachtrt. 



Ttachtr 



Ltston 
Phatt 



Task 



Ltngth 
(Stcondt ) 



J3L 



f X ltngth SO * X ltngth SO X I / ISU 



Bivtn a vtrb phratt, 
tay tht ttntt, whtn 
calltd on. Ralst hand 

lor turn. 



314,7 



32 19.94 12.43 93 



9.47 3.36 2.9 



K> 



ftaltt hand ?or turn, 
rati ttnttnct, thtn 
namt vtrb phratt, main 
vtrb, and auxiliary 
vtrb, whtn calltd on. 

Whtn cal ltd on, rtad 
ttnttnct from board, 
thtn tay what vtrb 
It In tht ttnttnct. 



442.29 



399.34 



19 33.82 18.97 114 



16 24.71 20.39 107 



9.64 3.93 6.0 



4.01 2.93 6.68 



Uhtn calltd on, 
prortovnct, thtn glvt 
attlnllattd tptlllng of 
wordt) do nwibtr of 
wordt Indlcattd at 
obsignation of turn. 



616.06 



41 19.02 29.42 116 



6.46 9.28 2.82 



ISUt Instructional Stqutnct Unit 
IU t Infraction Unit 



E£I£ 302 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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assignment. Rather, is examination of Figure 6.3 reveals, the task 
could be viewed as a logical progression and extension of the academic 
participation requirements in the preceding three lesson phases. 
Demonstration of knowledge in this phase required application of the 
principles and techniques taught in the three immediately preceding 
lesson phases. In the cases of Teachers A, 6, and C, students were 
expected, when called on, in turn, to demonstrate knowledge related to 
verb usage. The academic tasks were, respectively for Teachers A, B, 
and C: to name the verb tense in a given verb phrase; to name the verb 
phrase, main verb and auxiliary verb in a given sentence; and, to name 
the main verb in a given sentence. In Teacher D's classroom, the 
students were expected to give an oral response, correctly pronouncing 
and then spelling a series of three to six words using a technique known 
as "assimilated spelling. ■ The given information in the workbook 
exercise included, by item, a two letter prefix, a hyphen, and a base 
portion of the word <e.g. y "af- lowance" (sic); correct response: 
allowance 9 allowance). The academic task consisted of 
application of "rules" of assimilated spelling, given in the workbook, 
to each of the 40 items. As indicated earlier, this is a task that 
students had first encountered as a homework exercise and in-class work 
involved giving answers from their homework papers. The same is true of 
the tasks in Teacher A's and Teacher B's classrooms. 

Further examination of Table 6.4 reveals variability among the 
selected lesson phases in structural characteristics (see Note 3). That 
is, they varied in length of time and content coverage (e.g., number of 
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instructional sequence unit*, as will as average ltngth of time and 
variability in time per ISU). In ttrms of frequency of interaction 
units, all selected lesson phases are roughly comparable and reveal a 
relatively high degree of interactive contact. The varying number oi 
items within the different exercises partially explains the differences 
in length of phase. The number of items in relation to the number of 
instructional sequences (ISUs), respectively for Teachers A through D 9 
was: 29 items within 32 ISUs, 17 items within 19 ISUs, 15 items within 
16 ISUs, and 40 items within 41 ISU's. Thus, to a large extent, the 
structure of the materials adopted for use explains differences in the 
number of content topics covered within the phase. Other factors 
contributing to variability, which were identified through recourse to 
the original maps, include the length of time required for the student 
to complete the designated task (e.g., reading the sentence and then 
giving a one word response vs. simply giving a one word response), and 
the amount of teacher talk distributed before and after student talk. 
This distribution of teacher talk, and the thematic content and 
structure signalled and constructed through the talk, is the focus for 
comparisons across teachers. 

Findings . Summary maps of the content themes signalled by each 
teacher within the selected lesson phases are presented in 
Figures 6.5 - 6.8. Structural characteristics including the ISU number, 
the topic, and the length (in seconds) of each sequence are listed, as 
well as the distribution of academic themes signalled by the teacher 
(see Note 4). The vertical line extending from each initial statement 
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of a theme serves at an indicator that the signalled theme remains "in 
place" as the lesson continues through to its conclusion. 
Re-signalling or restatement of a theme is indicated by its position 
directly under (e.g., sharing the same left hand margin) the initial 
statement, thus providing a relative estimate of the "saturation" of 
each theme over time. This form of summary mapping provides a visual 
representation of the conceptual scaffold that gradually becomes 
available *or student use in reading, interpreting, negot iat ing^and 
understanding the academic participation task demands. Contrasts 
between teachers are apparent in both the relative number of themes 
signalled and the frequency with which themes are re-stated or 
reinforced. A case-by-case description follows; comparisons are drawn 
throughout . 



Insert Figures 6.5 - 6.8 about here 



Teacher A . In Teacher A's lesson phase, 10 academic themes were 
signalled. Two of the signals were repeated, as indicated by the 
brackets in the theme lines (see Figure 6.5). The second ot these, a 
signal that passive verbs can be identified according to presence of a 
"be" verb and a past participle, "saturated" the lesson phase. That is, 
this signal, initially introduced in ISU 32, was re-stated six times in 
subsequent ISUs. The academic task demand in this lesson phase was to 
identify the tense of a given verb phrase. One section of the review 
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Figurt 6.5 Summary description oi academic themes signalled, 
Teacher A, phttt 2. 



a 

ISU Topic 



Conttnt Themes Signal ltd 



Time 



21 setting 
expectations 

22 had taught 

23 held 

24 it paying 

25 lets 

26 were winning 

2" will toss 

26 spelling 
•-future" 

29 have tat 



30 (procedural 
statement to 
Greg) 

31 will have ti* "en 



32 were brought 

33 has been writing 

34 is given 



"had" means past per fect 
think about principle parts 



singular verbs end with "s 1 



present participle ♦ "be" 
verb helper — > progressive 



■will" ♦ present ■ -future 



there is no "r" in 
■future" 



"have" ♦ past participle 
present perfect 



i n 



T 



— > 



-) 



'shall havt" and "will haul' 
art -futurt ptrftct htlptri 



■bt" vtrb htlptr ♦ past 
participlt • passive 



jrjssi 



progrf 

•bt" vtrb ♦ past 
participlt — > passivt 



15.20 

25.00 
49.80 
7.50 
21.80 
14.50 

14.30 
36.00 

15.70 

4.00 

13.40 

47.60 

7.50 
6.60 



(Figurt conttnutt" 
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Ftgurt 6.5 (continutd) 



I SIT 



Topic 



Conttnt Thtmts Signalltd 



Timt 



35 shall havt gont 

36 dots inttrtst 

37 was thinking 

38 will do 

39 was It ft 

40 do -find 

41 am going 

42 had bttn 

43 had bttn sttn 

44 was 1 taming 

45 has finishtd 

46 will havt bttn 

rtading 

47 did ltavt 

48 will bt chostn 

49 has bttn gont 



50 will havt bttn 

wr i tttn 

51 qutstions? 
tno studtnts 
had qutstions) 



■Lots", "did" — > tmphatic 



i 



■bt - vtrb ♦ past 
participlt — > passivt 



■had" ♦ "bt - vtrb ♦ past 
participlt — > passivt 



■bt - vtrb ♦ past 
j>artj£iplt — > passivt 

■bt - vtrb ♦ past 
participlt — > passivt 

■bt" vtrb ♦ past 
participlt — > passivt 



*I£U: Instructional stqutnct unit. 
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Figure 6.6 Summary dtscription of academic thtmtt signal led, 
Teacher 8, phase 2. 



ISU -Topic 



Content Themes Signalled 



Time 



3 
4 
3 
6 



8 
9 

10 



verb phrases 



have rebuilt 
have given 
will go 
work 



wrecked 

is becoming 
have located 

have aided 



a verb phrase can have one, two, 
or three auxiliary verbs 



other words (not verbs) can interrupt 
the verb phrase 



76.02 



verbs c 



T 



24.01 
23. OS 
19.03 

"work" is a naming word 29.95 
in this sentence 

"the secret for success in English is 
what* does a word do for that sentence 
. . • you have to say what does it do 
in that sentence." 



m be 



"uerbt are wants, action, 
existencey and occurrence 1 



more 



"others - 



than one word 



is a noun 



63.36 

21.63 
30.59 

24,01 



(Figure continues) 
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Figurt 6.6 (continutd) 



ISU 



Top ic 



Conttnt Thtmtt Signal ltd 



Ttmt 



11 



art coining 



12 should utt 

13 wtrt 

14 will bt 

15 tattts 

16 havt finiihtd 

17 hat finithtd 



16 had brought 



19 art tttn 



20 havt 4 inithtd 



■thit it Ant 
vtrb phratt it 



•nof it 
it in tht 



itvtr 
vtrb 



"-1y" wortls an 
vtrb phrant 



•nof 
not part 



Itavt tht 



x 



wHtrt tht 
inttrrupttd 



novtr 1 

irf tht] 



a vtrb; don't includ* 
)hratt 



ntvtr part of <ht 



and "-1y" wordi art 
vtrb phratt 



•htrt* dotin't thow action 



•n't 1 



■ntarlv" Aoti n^t thow action; it is 
an advtrb 



17.29 

52.69 

15.76 
11.25 
19.46 
51.91 

41.83 



27.17 



25.84 



out of tht vtrb phratt 65.16 



ISU: Inttructional ttqutnct unit. 
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Figirt 6.7 Summary dtfcription oi acadtmic thtmtf fignalltd, 
Ttachtr C, phaft 6. 



ISU 



Topic 



Conttnt Thtntf Signal ltd 



Timt 



63 

64 
65 
66 
67 

68 

a? 

70 
71 
72 
73 



Sttting Uft tht *ht/thty* tttt. 

txptctationf 



boafttd 
won 
t«a» 
fptll 

gtt 

if 

1 ifttn 
fpokt 
i» 
ark 



Onct i* an advtrb. 



la vtrb] if font thing you 
can do. 



On a bt vtrb, < hangt "thty" to "it", 



'waf* to "wtrt 1 



, and "if" to "art". 



Rtmtmbtr what ki faid on "bt" vtrbf. 



80.45 

10.93 
46.92 
11.98 
46.11 

11.77 
56.62 

8.22 
7.37 
10.63 
51.06 









Bright it an adjtctiwt. 




74 


art 








7.ol 


75 


ftp til 


Find ftomtthing you can do. 


l 


58.41 








Forward is an advtrb. 




76 


aftkfd 








8.23 


77 


rtpl i td 








12.88 


78 


art 








8.38 



ISU: Inftruct ional ftqutnct unit. 
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^igurt 6.8 Summary description o* acadtmtc thtmtt signal 1td 9 
Ttachtr D, phatt 2. 



ISU* Topic Conttnt Thtmtt Signal ltd Timt 



2 


a 1 1 owanct 


PP 7X 

O 7 t f O 


o 


app i i cax i on 


9 47 


A 


accuratt 


© • <9w 




atta i r 




0 


announce 


fi 23 


7 


arrtst 


2D 94 




a t tt n t i on 


12 i« 

lOi Ow 


o 

7 


acQua i nt 


49 


A U 


atttc x i onaxt 


^ ^n 


i 1 


acc i dtnt 


^n 7n 


12 


col 1 tct ion 


14.10 


13 


corrtct 


10.39 


14 


corrttpondtnt Thtrt art two 


Rs (in corrttpondtnt) 26.37 


15 


conntct 


11 .76 


16 


fflort 


9.38 


17 


t**tct 


2.82 


13 


tel iptt 


49.34 


19 


o-f-ftntt 


41.22 


20 


occasional 1 y 


15.70 






(Figurt contmutt> 
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Figurt 6.8 (continutd) 



ISU* Topic Conttnt Thtmtt Signal ltd Tint 



21 


/?/ 


7,00 


22 


atttnd 


o .62 


23 


assurt 


1 • 43 


24 


assi stant 


a n7 
•I tU / 


25 


arr ivaal 


v in 

6.50 


26 


attmpt 


y .oo 


27 


apptar 


3.54 


28 


aitufit 


3«07 


29 


association 


8.77 


30 


afford 


137.73 


31 


attract i vt 


5.25 


32 


dif fust 


I 7 .06 




U 1 TT 1 t U 1 I y 


7.99 


34 


oi ttt r 


4.99 


35 


d i v i dt 




3d 


inprtssion 


14.97 


37 


t rr i gat ion 


3.13 


38 


illtgal 


7.40 


39 


b 

/?/ 


7.53 


40 


succttd 


3.25 


41 


suff icitnt 


16.58 


42 


Passing in paptrs 


47.30 



ISU: Instructional stqutnct unit. 

/?/: inaudiblt <In both casts, ttachtr signal ltd that studtnt's rtsDonit 
was corrtct). 
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activity that was to -follow in a later phase required students to -focus 
exclusively on active and passive verbs. 

Teacher B. In Teacher B's lesson, -four academic themes were 
signalled 9 as indicated in Figure 6.6. They include: (a) a verb phrase 
can have one, two, or three words; (b) other words, not verbs, can 
interrupt the verb phrase; (c) "the secret for success in English is 
what does a word do -for that sentence 11 } and (d) verbs are wants, action, 
existence, and occurrence. - Each of the -four themes were signalled at 
least twice. 

The present analysis -fails to demonstrate a substantial di-f-ference 
between Teacher A and Teacher B in the nature o-f themes signalled. Both 
teachers periodically *slot out" o-f their ordinary interaction patterns, 
to signal academic cues to students. There is a difference, 
nonetheless, in the interactive delivery systems used by the two 
teachers. These patterns wtre described in considerable detail within 
the descriptive models presented in Chapter 5. Essentially, Teacher A 
-follows a pattern o-f asking a series o-f questions within most 
instructional sequence units for which students must provide a reason or 
rationale for an earlier response. Many of the teacher's questions are 
built onto a preceding student's response, e.g. questions "cycle back" 
through earlier responses, and thus serve to potentially extend or 
broaden the concepts. Refer*-,:* tc -lyures 4.2 and 4.3, Chapter 4, 
conveys a sense of this pattern in both the short and extended ISUs. 

In Teacher B's classroom, in contrast, questions to students do not 
follow this pattern. Rather, academic themes are signalled by the 
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teacher without incorporation of student questioning at part of tht 
thematic development. Again, reference to Figure 5.7, Chapter 5, 
conveys a sense of the pattern in Teacher B's classroom. One finding 
suggested within tht individual case model for Teacher B's lesson 
entailed a limited three-way interaction pattern between teacher, 
students, and the academic content. That is, students were not prompted 
to interactively justify or to comment on the reasoning that may have 
been guiding their choices. Had such opportunities been extended, 
public demonstrations of student reasoning, was well as the teacher 
reasoning available within the theme signals would have been "in place". 
Although the conceptual scaffold signalled by the teacher die provide a 
set of reasonable and practical strategies for students to use in 
successfully completing the academe tasks, the operation of these 
strategies remained a private enterprise for each individual student. 
This feature of the conversational work in lesson construction marks the 
central difference in the systems of thematic development provided by 
Teacher A and Teacher B. Teacher B placed second in the rank order 
comparisons on dimensions of classroom management and student 
achievement. 

Teacher C. As illustrated Figure £.7, three academic themes 
were repeatedly signalled in Teacher C's lesson phaset a) use the 
"he/they" test, b) a verb is something you can do, and c) some words are 
not verbs. The summary map also illustrates one instance of a broken 
theme signal, m ISU 4163, the teacher cues the students to use the 
•'he/they' test - , demonstrated in earlier lesson phases, to help them 
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dtttrmint which of tht word' in a given sentence is the verb. Later, in 
liU #69, an exception to the general applicability of the B 'he/they' 
test" is explained by the teacher. This represents a break or a 
departure from the signal provided earlier, as signified by the double 
diagonal slash on the theme line. Detailed explorations of this event 
revealed that the teacher had implemented a transition from workbook 
materials, through which the "'he/they' test" had been presented, to a 
list of sentences on tht chalkboard for this lesson phase. The 
sentences were taken from a different source. What the teacher failed 
to anticipate is the frame clash between the two alternative sources of 
practice exercises on identifying verbs. Examination of the summary map 
reveals, 6 of the IS verbs contained in th* sentences on the chalkboard 
are various forms of the verb "to be." Application of the "'he/they'" 
test to "be" verbs is highly problematic; it doesn't work. 

Further exploration of the compatabi 1 i ty of theme signals in the 
summary map for Teacher C's lesson phase reveals additional internal 
conflicts. For instance, the signal that "[a verb] is something you can 
do" also contradicts the identification of "be" verbs (i.e., "be" verbs 
indicate existence; not action). Although the cue applies in the given 
ISU, the word "spell", its function as a thematic sional over time 
within this lesson phase potentially confounds students' opportunities 
to known and to demonstrate academic knowledge. 

Finally, one finding identified in the in-depth microanalysis of 
Teacher C's lesson is reflected in a third theme line in Figure 6.7, 
e.g., the theme line about other words: "once", "bright", and "forward". 
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That it, thtrt is evidence in Teacher C's lesson phase to suggest that 
academic themes art avai labia within the academic task at hand that are, 
perhaps unrecognized but at Ihe least, not signalled by the teacher. 
The teacher appers to be applying a "rule" regarding the function of the 
word within the context of the sentence. Exploration of the detailed 
maps of lesson the lesson construction indicated consistent, albeit 
tacit, application of this "rule" by the teacher. In each case, 
ISU* #65, #73, and #75, these words were contained in the given sentence 
and students attempted to apply the "'he/they' test" to rake the words 
function as verbs. The teacher failed to make explicit a "rule" that 
she was apparently using for herself in identifying verbs; she also 
failed to recognize the implicit reasoning that students were using in 
their attempts to force verb status on subjects, adverbs, and 
adjectives. 

This analysis of the thematic signals in Teacher C's lesson 
demonstrates the probabi istic nature of lessons for both teacher and 
students, and some possible sources of uncertainty and confusion. The 
examples provided suggest that students base t'teir responses in lessons 
on rational consideration of signalled cues. Ability may not be the 
only factor that accounts for student performance; errors in 
participation and in demonstration of knowledge may stem from errors in 
communication. In this sense, errors in communication may include both 
incompletely signalled cues as well as faulty choices about which cues 
should be signal led. 
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Teacher D . The summary description of academic themes signalled in 
this lesson phase presents a sharp contrast in comparison with other 
lessons. As illustrated in Figure 4.8, the teacher "slots out" of the 
ordinary interaction pattern only once during the 41 instructional 
sequences. As described earlier, the academic task demand required 
students to apply the "rules of assimilated spelling" to a prefix and a 
base portion oi the given word. These "rules" provided students with a 
basis for knowing when a double consonant is required for correct 
spelling 9 when the double consonant is not required, and what the 
consonant should be. Hence, academic themes were available within the 
demand structure; the teacher did not verbally signal these themes. 
Throughout the entire lesson, there was no mention of the techniques of 
"assimilated spelling." Instead, it appeared that students were either 
solely dependent on what they had perhaps read the day before in the 
workbook, or that they were required to correctly understand how to 
merge and spell the words by rote recognition and probabilistic 
guessing. 

Summary. This examination of the teacher's contribution to the 
construction and continual negotiation of academic meanings suggests a 
patterned progression of differences related to the instructional 
effectiveness dimension. In brief, as teacher rank decreases, the 
frequency of themes signalled by the teacher also decreases. These 
themes contribute to students' opportunities for learning in that they 
provide cues, clues, and strategies to assist students in understanding 
the academic tasks and in demonstrating academic knowledge. They 
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provide a portion of the conceptual scaffold, the support*, and the 
structure upon which student! ire expected to reason, to ascertain what 
is academically appropriate in responding, and in general, to 
demonstrate academic competence. 

The progression identified here suggests that at the highest level, 
an effective teacher signals relevant themes not only through direct 
"mini-lectures", but also through question-response sequences in which 
the questions build on earlier questions and/or responses and the 
interactions "cycle", overlap, and interlock. In this way, both teacher 
reasoning and student reasoning are made publicly available to all For 
the academically effective teacher, the establishment of public, 
interactive opportunities to display thinking and reasoning enable the 
participants — both teacher and students — to continually monitor, 
examine, negotiate, modify, suspend, and re-examine an evolving 
framework that serves to guide appropriate academic participation. For 
the less academically effective teachers, severe limitations in 
student's opportuities to acquire and demonstrate academic competence 
have been identified. These include limitations in the relative number 
of themes signalled, the introduction of frame clashes into the evolving 
conceptual scaffold, and the failure to publicly signal themes that are 
either inherent within the structure of the task, or that are implicitly 
operational in the ways teacher and students are dealing with the 
academic task. For teachers and students in these less effective 
classrooms, the evolving conceptual scaffold that could serve to guide 
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the construction and continuing negotiation of academic meanings is 
either elusive, lacking in rational consistency, or non-existent. 
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Notts 



1. Ttachtrs A and D art tht stmt ttachtrs considtrtd in dtvtloprotnt of 
tht dtscriptivt modtls of Ittton construction in tht prtctding 
chapttr. Thttt ttachtrt wtrt chottn -for tht prtttnt analysis as 
rtprtstntativt of txtrtnt difftrtncts on tht classroom managtmtnt 
dimtnsion, as wtll as txposurt and non-txposurt to tht managtmtnt 
training workshops. 

2. This obstrvation marks a contrast bttwttn findings from tht 
microanalysts and findings in classroom obstrvtrs' ratings on tht 
normativt managtmtnt variablts. Ttachtr A rtctivtd ltss than tht 
hightst rank on tht variablt "signals appropriate bthaviort"; sht 
rtctivtd tht hightst ratings in tht tntirt samplt of 16 ttachtrs on 
all othtr managtmtnt variablts. Ont inttrprttation is that signals 
for appropriatt bthavior wtrt subtlt and not immtdiattly obvious to 
tht classroom obstrvtrs. Also, it is appartnt through tht 
microanalysts that multiplt signals about proctdurt wtrt not 
ntctssary in Ttachtr A's classroom. That is, onct stt, tht 
txptctations functiontd and instructional progrtssion was 
maintaintd. This is not characttr istic of lessons in comparison 
classrooms. 

3. Conttnt inclusion was idtntifitd through dtsignation of discrttt 
instructional stqutnct units <I8Us>, tach unit tncompassing a stt of 
topically or thtmatically rtlattd inttractions. Each stqutnct is 
also dtfintd by tht ctntral topic <t.g., tht vtrb "build" in a 
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rtvitw of vtrb ttnsts). As topic changts in tht tvolving Itsson, a 
ntw instructional stqutnct unit is dt*;gnattd <t.g., whtn tht 
ttachtr mouts on to "hid", tht ntxt vtrb in tht rtvitw txtrcist). 
Though limittd to ont ctntral topic or topical thrtad, ISUs in til 
Itsson phasts, for tach ttachtr, varitd by Itngth of timt, and by 
numbtr of inttractiut contacts. Inttractivs contacts wtrt ntasutrd 
according to inttraction units (IUs). Tht inttraction unit, amort 
tltmtntal unit in tht systtn, consists of a stqutnct of titd or 
cohtsivt mtssagt units; discrttt inttraction units art dtsignattd on 
tht basis of prosodic cuts and tht on social and conversational 
dtmands nadt and/or rtspondtd to by tht participants. 
4. Thtst summary dtscriptions rtfltct only mtssagts vtrbally stattd by 
tht ttachtr that containtd acadtmic conttnt; proctdural thtmts or 
mtssagts relattd to tht social participation dtmand structurt wtrt 
not includtd. Additionally, mtssagts conutytd by tht ttachtr that a 
studtnt's rtsponst was corrtct or appropriatt, with no furthtr 
tlaboration or stattmtnt of rtasons, art not rtfltcttd in tht 
summary map. This is not to say that mtssagts about corrtctntss art 
not important, or that thty do not contributt to dtvtlopmtnt of 
acadtmic mtanings for studtnts. Rathtr, tht summary maps rtprtstnt 
a constrv»tiut tstimatt of tht ttachtr / s contribution to acadtmic 
thtmt dtotlopmtnt, and tht txttnt to which tht ttachtr "slots out 1 
of an ordinary inttraction patttrn to tmphasizt an acadtmic point, 
to provldt a rationalt, or in somt othtr way to support studtnt 
undtrstanding of tht acadtmic task at hand. 
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Chapttr 7 



Ltarning "That" and Ltarning "How" in Rtstarch on Classroom Proctssts 

Ont final anal/tit remains in tht linktd strits that makts up this 
Final Rtport — tht comparison and contrast between tht normative and 
dtscriptivt modtls of classroom managtmtnt. Tht normativt nodtl , ustd 
at tht basis for tht training study, is dtrivtd out of a proctss-product 
tradition of rtstarch on ttaching (Dunk in & Bidd1t 9 1974). Tht 
dtscriptivt modtls wtrt gtntrattd through tht application of a 
sociol inguistic ptrsptctivt on ttaching/1 taming proctssts (Cazdtn, in 
prtss; Grttn, 1983) to tht anal/sis of instructional convtrsat i ons. 
Thus, tht comparison bttwttn tht modtls tncompassts an txpl oration of 
tht compatabil i ty of findings merging from two alttrnativt rtstarch 
traditions. Thtrt art possibly many ways in which thtorttical 
framtworks art instparablt from thtir partnt rtstarch traditions, just 
a& findings art intxtricably linktd to tht data on which thty art bastd, 
(Edwards & Furlong, 1978). Throughout this work, tht rtstarchtrs have 
optrattd on a ttntt that tach of tht various accounts would strvt as 4 
dtscription, but ctrtainly not tht dtscription of classroom managtmtnt 
phtnomtna. Mortovtr, it was assumed that a col laborati vt mtrgtr of 
ptrsptctivts could providt an txpandtd vitw of tfftctivt and Itss 
tfftctivt managtmtnt practicts. This chapttr thtrtfort providts a 
juxtaposition of tht alttrnativt modtls in such a way that tht txpandtd 
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conctption it pott iblt. In turn, the expanded model provides a 
framework for a synthes it of ttltcttd findings. 

Impl ementation of tht normative training model hat bttn shown to 
have effects on management practice* (Chapter 2, this volume). 
Additiona11y 9 a strong link between these practices and student 
achievement gains has been documented (Chapter 3, this volume). 
A practical concern that motivated the comparison of models stemmed from 
an observation made by researchers in earlier studies (Emmer, Sanford, 
Clements, & Martin, 1983; Evertson, Emmer, Sanford, 6 Clements, 1983) 
that some teachers adopt prescribed management practices more readily 
and consistently than other teachers. Additionally, for some teachers, 
adoption of selected strategies makes a more marked difference in 
classroom practices than for others (Griffin, Hughes, & Martin, 1982; 
Chapter 2, this volume). It was reasoned that although the normative 
model identifies a series of variables assoc iated wi th effective 
management, guidelines or descriptions about how these variables are to 
be orchestrated are not adequate. In other words, learning "that* 
certain strategies can make a difference is perhaps not a sufficient 
condition for understanding or for learning a how a management phenomena 
operate in practice. The in-depth focused explorations, conducted from 
the vantage point of the socio! inguistic perspective, were undertaken as 
a means of portraying management "models-in-use" , thereby extending what 
could be known about the classroom management phenomena. 
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The Expanded huciel of Clatsrooni and Inttructlonal Management 
Thit tynthetit it organized in lint with the thrtt central 
dimentiont or phatet of tht normative models planning, pretenting 
< impl ementing) , and maintaining (tee Nott 1). Tht various atpectt of 
tht thrtt dimtntiont, at dtf intd in tht program of clattroom managtmtnt 
training, art rtproductd in Figurt 7.1. Early attempts at tht lintar 
juxtapotition of tht normativt modtl with tht descriptive 
■models-in-use* proved untucctttful . Thttt tffortt yielded a compltx 
ttrits of chartt and tabltt that only ttrvtd to obtcurt talitnt ftaturtt 
of both modtl t. A graphic configuration or rtprtttntation wat nttdtd 
that could timul tantoutly a) prtMrw tht traditional inttgrity of tach 
modtl, b) rtfltct tht txpandtd conctption of tht managtmtnt phtnomtna 
that thit linked ttritt of analyttt hat productd, and c) ttrvt at a 
framework to guide further inquiry on clattroom procettet. The expanded 
model of clattroom and instruct ional management it depicted in 
Figure 7.2. 



Intert Figuret 7.1 and 7.2 about here 



At illuttrated, the expanded model contittt of a collection of 
overlapping circlet, each circle repretenting a tingle dimention (phase) 
of the normative model. A fourth dimension proposed here it integrated 
into the configuration although it it not an exitting component of the 
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Figurt 7.1 Ctntral dimtnsions of tht normative modtl for training 
ttachtrs in tfftctiut classroom managtmtnt . 4 » b 



Efftctivt classroom manaotmtnt rtouirt* p lanning btfort school starts. 

1. Readying tht classroom (planning ust of spact). 

2. Dtvtloping rults for gtntral bthauior. 

3. Dtvtloping rults and proctdurts for sptcific artass 

a. Studtnt ust of classroom spact and 
facilitits. 

b. Studtnt ust of out-of-class artas. 

c. Studtnt articipation during wholt class 
activities. 

d. Studtnt participation in daily routints. 
t. Studtnt participation during small group 

activitits. 

4. Otciding on inctntiuts/constqutncts for 
appropr i att/ i nappropr i att bthav i or . 

5. Planning activitits for tht first day of school. 



Efftctlvt classroom manaotmtnt rtouirts ortstn tino ( impl tmtnt ino) at tht 
btoinnino of school. 

1. Ttaching tht rults and proctdurts. 

a. Using explanation. 

b. Using rthtarsal . 

c. Using fttdback. 

2. Ttaching acadtmic conttnt. 

3. Communicating dirtctions and conctpts cltarly. 

(Figurt continuts) 
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Figure 7.1 (continued) 



Effective classroom mantaement requires maintaining the management 
system throughout the year. 

1. Monitoring for behavioral and academic compliance. 

2. Acknowledging appropriate behavior. 

3. Stopping inappropriate behavior. 

4. Using consequences/incent i vet consistently. 

5. Adjusting instruction for individual students/groups. 

6. Keeping students accountable for work. 

7. Anticipating special problems. 



* Two components of the training model (see Table 1.1 , Chapter 1) have 
been deleted: Classroom management i s a component of the 'Total 
Teaching Act", and "Effectiv e classroom manaoers demonstrate certain 
•Kill**. Both deleted components contain general feature* that are 
explicitly taken into account in the planning, presenting, and 
maintaining components. 

b As used in organization of a program of training teachers in 

classroom management skills, this model is based on an assumption of 
prior knowledge of complementary instructional skills including: 
(a) selecting lesson objectives at the appropriate level of 
difficulty; (b) teaching to these objectives; (c) maintaining the 
focus of the learner; (d) using the principles of learning, i.e. 
motivation, reinforcement, retention, and transfer; and (e> 
monitoring and adjusting instruction. 
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Figure 7.2 The Expanded Model of Classroom and 
Instructional Management 




Three dimensions of the normative model used in classroom 
management training include: Planning before school 
starts. Presenting (imple menting) at the beoinnino of 

school and Maintaini ng the management sustem throughout 
the ueor. 

Concluding is proposed as a fourth dimension of the model. 
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training modtl ; "concluding" it enclosed in t (tentative) broktn circle. 
The rationale for incorporating this fourth dimension it providtd in the 
discussions that follow. Each sector of tach circlt within tht modtl it 
idtntifitd by number to facilitatt description and continuing anal/tit. 
Sectors il , #2, K3, represent tht normative modtl of classroom 
management training that served as the initial groundwork and 
theoretical context for the training study reported in Chapter 2 (this 
volume) i as well as a portion of the context for all subsequent 
analyses. 

An essential feature of this expanded model is that each of the 
dimensions at least partially overlaps each of the other three at given 
points. This permits due consideration of a central tenet of the 
sociol inguistic perspective on lesson construction. That is, classroom 
lessons are constructed through the dynamic interactions of teacher and 
students as they work together to meet instructional goals (Green, 
1983). As such, lessons are not scripts that can be planned (sector 1), 
and then implemented in rote detail (sector 2). Rather, plans serve *» 
entry frameworks that can guide the presentation (sector 5) of, for 
instance 9 "rules" and expectations for social and academic 
participation. Although plans may show what is intended, they generally 
fail to adequately portray what actually gets delivered or implemented 
(Green & Harker, 1983). Changes in plans occur throughout lessons a* 
teachers orchestrate activity to meet student needs and to reach 
instructional goals. In this model, what gets implemented is 
represented in the central sector: the lesson. As such, lesson is 
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mediated and/or influenced to varying degrees by the plant, the 
presentation or impl ementat ion of these plant, and tht mainttnanct or 
continual monitoring rtquirtd by ttachtr and students al ikt in ordtr to 
Know what it txptcttd both procedurally and academically (sector 9). 

And ytt, lesson it not a simple, lingular, or unitary phtnomtnon. 
Rathtr, tht ttachtr'* orchestration of activity (tht 'stuff of which 
lessons art madt) requires continual planning and adjustment of plant in 
light cf "what" it bting presented (ttctor 5), or "what" or "who" it 
bting maintaintd or monitortd (ttctor 6) at any given point in timt. 
Furthtrmort, tht planning or dtcitiont madt at a rttult of maintaining 
or monitoring (ttctor 6) may influtnct dtcitiont about what it to bt 
prtttnttd or signal ltd in tubttqutnt inttractiont (ttctor 9), and 
ultimately, in tht Ittton. Finally, Ittton it not static; it it 
continually evolving, unfolding, and undtr conttruction. To tnttr tht 
ctntral ttctor of tht model, i.t. to 'capture' the compltx phtnomtnon of 
Ittton, it to do to for analytic purpotet only, at if to take a tnapthot 
or to record an instruct ional conversation for retrospective analysis. 
Inttruction and the improvtment of inttruction are complex, 
multi -faceted challenges. What the model providet it an analytic 
mechanism that can be entered at any of its given tectort for gaining 
underttanding and for 'learning how 1 classroom management phenomena 
operate in practice. The discussion that follows it organized in line 
with the central dimensions of the normative training model and 
particultr aspects of these dimensions as depicted in Figure 7.1. 
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Representative findings are presented as a means of further illustrating 
the various sectors of the expanded management model. 
Representative Findings 

Plannino before school starts . This dimension involves concepts of 
planning and ■rules - , and a focus on the first day of school as a 
generic type of lesson. As described above, planning is both a 
pre-active and interactive process. Based on the design of the in-depth 
focused explorations y little can be said about spatial configurations in 
the classrooms, or the qualitites or immediate effects of planning prior 
to the opening of school. This places previously anticipated 
limitations on conclusions atout the planning sector of the expanded 
model. What can be addressed, however, is the nature of "rules" as they 
operate in classroom setting*. 

The existence of rules in the sample of observed classrooms can be 
traced to several sources. One of these is the management training 
workshops. In the comparisons between the trained and control group 
teachers, differences were found in the extent to which policies were 
described and "taught" to students at the beginning of the school year 
(e.g., sector 5) and further in the extent to which these signals 
remained "in place" and were adhered to by students and teacher alike 
(sector 9). Attribution of the difference to the training workshops is 
based on the general format of "rules" signalled on the first day of 
school; trained teachers presented and/or established class policies, 
school policies, and their own policies in away similar to that 
demonstrated in the management training workshops. In contrast, a less 
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tfftctivt classroom managtr (Ttachtr D> continutd signalling 
txptctationt of a similar tort up through at Watt tht third month of 
tht academic ytar. In this ttntt, rults art ovtrtly signal ltd by tht 
ttachtr <or not tignalltd) at a way of tttting txptctationt for ttudtntt 
about what it appropriatt. 

Anothtr sourct can bt idtntifitd in tht ttntt that rults txitt or 
optratt at norms for participating in tht tvtryday tvtntt of lift in 
classrooms. In thit ttntt , tht rults art conttructtd through 
Infractions and jutt at lessons, thty art dynamic tvolving tntititt. 
Thtrt it amp It evidence in tht data colltcttd for thttt analysts to 
tuggttt that both tignalltd rults and conttructtd normt function at a 
mtant for ttudtntt to inftr what it txptcttd, both tocially and 
academical 1y. Furthtrmort, onct txptctationt were ttt in a given 
Ittton, ttudtntt and ttachtrt alike txptritnctd difficulty when changtt 
in txptctationt were ntctttary. Thit was trut for both tfftctivt and 
less tfftctivt ttachtrt. In Ttachtr A'% (tfftctivt management and 
tfftctivt inttruction) grammar rtvitw lesson in Novtmbtr, tignalltd 
txptctationt for ttudtnt rttponttt changtd when, at tht ttachtr 
explained, time was running out. Studtntt failed to rtad th* ovtrtly 
tignalltd changt and continutd to voluntttr alttrnativt anawtrt, i.t., 
thty continutd to follow tht prtvioutly tstablished rxpec tat ions. Thit 
ttrvtd to dtlay tht ttachtr't ttattd prtftrtnct for computing tht 
rtvitw txtrcitt in tht rtmaining timt. In tht final Ittton phase, tht 
ttachtr furthtr constraint* ttudtntt' opportuni t itt to rttpond by timply 
rtciting tht corrtct answers for tht latt ttction of tht tttt. Thttt 
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examples and others like thtn suggest that expectations stt from tht 
first day of school, and also from tht tarly parts of daily lessons, 
btcomt firmly established as guidts for studtnt participation. This 
points to tht importanct of txtrcising cartful judgtmtnt about tht kinds 
of signals communicated tarly in tht school ytar and within tht optning 
segments of individual lessons. 

Knowing "that" rules should bt signalled is not tht same as knowing 
"how" rules function in tht classroom setting. A third potential sourct 
of rules, this one essentially external, was idtntifitd in follow-up 
interviews with ttachtrs almost two ytars after tht observational data 
wtrt collected. In each of tht classrooms, a list of fivt or more rule, 
was hand printed on construction paptr and posttd abovt a chalkboard. 
Thtst rules ranged from "Bring your materials to class," to "No chewing 
gum." Questioning confirmed that tht posttrs had not bttn in place 
during tht ytar of tht training study, but had bttn strongly recommended 
by a district administrator (who had not bttn directly involved in tht 
managtmtnt workshops) in tht ytar following tht training study. This 
rtsprtstnts ont of tht several long-term tfftcts of tht program of 
classroom managtmtnt training. What tht opportunity for ttachtrs to 
assemble and discuss "rules" providts is tht chanct to develop a shared 
language (c.f., Little, 1982). Developing a shared language enables 
ttachtrs and othtr school personnel to articulate and to examine their 
txptctations for studtnts, what studtnts art to "do" (or not do), and 
mortovtr, how studtnts art to "bt" in tht classroom tnvironmtnts. Thus 
planning can potentially focus as much on matters of "studtnting" as on 
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matters of teaching. Furthermore, through tht adoption of a shared 
language about tta.ching/1 taming proctitis, tht subject matter of 
planning can focus on tht kinds of tasks students art txptcttd to tngagt 
in (e.g., thinking, problem solving, ttc.) — in tht inttrtsts of 
improving 'studtnting' (Ftnsttrmachtr , in prtssj c.f., Doylt, 1983). 

Presenting (implementing) at tht btoinnino of school . This 
dimtnsion tntails tht actual implementation of rults and proctdurts, 
ttaching academic conttnt, and conmunicating dirtctions and conctpts 
cltarly, e.g., stctors 2 and 5 of tht txpandtd model. 

To ttach rults and proctdurts is to shart and fully disclost to 
studtnts tht txptctations for what thty art to do and how thty art to 
accomplish tht tasks stt btfort thtm, both socially and academically. 
Tht microanalysis rtvtal that when ttachtrs fail to signal rults or to 
orchtstratt cltar and complttt txptctations, studtnts comt forth to takt 
up tht slack. Thty do this by sttking procedural information, e.g., 
asking qutstions about what thty art suppostd to bt doing (Ttachtr C / s 
classrooms modeiately tfftctivt managtmtnt/ltss tfftctivt instruction), 
or by uni laterally contributing and establishing tht structural 
paramtttrs ntctssary for maintaining tht on-going instructional tvtnt 
(Ttachtr D's classrooms Itss tfftctivt managtmtnt/ltss tfftctivt 
instruction). In Ttachtr C's classroom, both ttachtr and studtnts 
contributtd to tht tstabl ishmtnt of tht managtmtnt structures} 
observers' ratings over a sample of lessons placed Teacher C above a 
natural break in tht management rankings. Nonetheless, these students 
demonstrated no change in within-class achievement level groups over the 
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school year. This suggests that classroom management is ntctssiry — 
but not suff icitnt — for bringing about studtnt achievement gains. In 
the extreme case of less effective management (Teacher 0), it has been 
suggested that, sometimes, students "manage" procedural aspects of 
lessons; "getting through," however, \% also not sufficient to bring 
about achievement gains. 

Further explorations of the descriptive "model s- in -use" were 
conductedin search of the teachers 7 unique contributions to lesson 
structure that could serve to explain differences in student achievement 
gains. These analyses focused on txpectations signalled and 
orchestrated by teachers that were explicitly and exclusively related to 
the academic task demands and demand structures within lessons. 
Findings in thest analyses relate to the teaching of academic content as 
a feature of the presenting (implementing) dimension of the normative 
training model . Patterns identified in the comparisons across teacher 
revealed a relatively tight, sequential phase progression in the 
academic demand structure in instructional 1y effective classrooms, and 
less structurally coherent academic progressions in less effective 
classrooms. Furthermore, the academically effective instructors managed 
to orchestrate a relative balance in the demands placed on students to 
interpret changes in their rights and obligations for appropriate 
participation, e.g., a balance between social and academic demand shifts. 
As teacher rank on the effectiveness dimension decreased, demands on 
students to interpret changes in complex social and procedural 
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expectations increased — to the demise of opportunities for focusing on 
academic tasks. 

In regard to the construction and negotiation of academic meanings 
in classroom lessons, microanalyses revealed that the teaching of 
academic content is not content-free. Again a pattern of differences 
associated with the teaching effectiveness dimensions was identified. 
As teacher rank decreases, the relative number of verbally signalled 
content themes also decreases. These themes contribute to students' 
opportunities for learning in that they provide cues, clues, and 
strategies to assist students in understanding the academic task demand, 
in ascertaining what is academically appropriate in responding, and in 
general, in demonstrating academic competence. The academically 
effective teacher signalled relevant content themes through intermittent 
■mini-lectures' (generally less than 30 seconds in length), and through 
question-response sequences in which the questions were built on earlier 
questions and/or responses and the interactions "cycled", overlapped, 
and interlocked. The teacher provided explanations and rationales in 
her verbal signals, and demanded the same of students. In this way, 
both teacher reasoning and student reasoning were made publicly 
available to all. The establishment of these interactive opportunities 
to display thinking and reasoning provided opportunities fo the 
participants — both teacher and students — to continually monitor, 
examine, negotiate, modify, suspend, and re-examine an evolving 
conceptual framework that serves to guide appropriate academic 
participation (sector 9 in the expanded model). 
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For the less academical ly effective teachers, severe limitations in 
students' opportunities to acquire and demonstrate academic competence 
were identified. These include limitations in the relative number of 
themes signalled, the introduction of frame clashes into the evolving 
conceptual framework, and the failure to publicly signal themes that are 
either inherent within, the structure of the task, or that are implicitly 
operational in the ways teacher and students are dealing with the 
academic task. This finding suggests that the teaching of academic 
content is not content-free. For teachers and students in the less 
effective classrooms, the evolving conceptual scaffold that could serve 
to guide the construction and continuing negotiation of academic 
meanings was either elusive, lacking in rational consistency, or 
non-existent. This limited the extent to which students and teacher 
could maintain or monitor (sector 3 of the expanded model) academic 
aspects of the lesson under construction (sector 2 or 5 of the expanded 
model). Thus, in terms of the expanded model, teacher and students 
generally migrated to a peripheral point (sectors 2 and S) and failed to 
enter into the dynamic quality of lesson potentially available in 
sector 9. 

Ma intaining the management system throughout the year . Reference 
to Figure 7.1 suggests that the various aspects of this dimension 
(sector 3 of the model) have to do with the teacher's monitoring of 
appropriate and inappropriate participation in classroom events, and 
further, the adjustment of instruction in order to maintain appropriate 
participation. Again, learning "that" a management system can or should 
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be maintained it not the same at undtrt tanding or Warning "how" 
management phtnomtna optratt in practice. Findings brought forth from 
tht in-depth focused explorations rtlatt to tht naturt of disruption* or 
divergences in lessons, tht responses to divergences demonstrated by 
teachers, and finally, what occurrtd at a result of these actions. A 
patttrn of differences Associated with tht tff tct i vtntss dimtnsions 
suggtsttd that, given similar lesson format t across classrooms, at 
ttachtr rank decreases, tht relative frequency and duration of 
divtrgtnctt from lesson goal* incrtasts. 

Fir*t, in tht *amp1t of obstrvations con*idtrtd in tht 
microanalyses, thtrt wa* no tvidtnct that disruption* in tht rhythm and 
flow of cla**room 1t**on* were disruptive in tht clattic *tn*t of 
*tudtnt aggression, hostility, or deviance ~ even in tht It** 
effectively managtd lessons. Similarly, ttachtr* did not respond to 
perceived disruption* by txtrci*ing threat* or othtr overt display* of 
authority. This finding supports what Edwards and Furlong (1978) have 
suggtsttd about powtr and authority rtlationsh ips in classrooms. That 
is, tht unequal status relationship bttwttn ttachtr and studtnts 
inhtrtnt in tht classroom conttxt makes it unntctssary for ttachtrs 
tithtr to thrtattn, or by tht same token, to explicitly dtscribt in 
minutt detail what is socially acceptable behavior. 

Non-compliance with teachers' social expectations (e.g. the 
established norms about who may talk, when, where, about what, and for 
what purposes) resulted from lack of consistency in the way these 
expectat ions were signalled and/or orchestrated in the unfolding 
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instructional convertat ions. Furthermore, of tht potentially divergent 
mettaget, actiont, or eventt that were verbally retponded to by tht 
teacher, not til matured into full-fledged divergencet from tht 
instructional thtmt. Tht difftrtnct wat rtlattd to tht naturt of tht 
teacher't retponte and tht wayt these retpontet functiontd. In most 
catet, when tht ttachtr focuted primarily on tht behavioral atpectt of 
tht event, or tnttrtd into dialogut with tht divergent ttudent(t) about 
tht event, instruct ional progrtnion wat dtlaytd. Uhtn tht teacher't 
retponse to tht pottntial divergence rtfltcttd an interest in rtturning 
to Ittton got is ±nd provided t ignalt and cues about "how" this could bt 
accompl ithed, instructional progrettion was not dtlaytd. This suggests 
that what it nttdtd to maintain lessons it contittent and continual 
monitoring of what it bting signal ltd (tectort 2, 3, and S on tht 
txpandtd modtl), what it occurring (ttctors 2, 3, and 5), how eventt art 
bting rttpondtd to by participants (tectort 2, 3, and 5), and what 
adjuttmtntt in instruction can bt madt (stctors 1,2,3, and 5) in 1 ioht 
of anticipated constoutncts for tht Quality of inttractions and tht 
forward oroortttion of tht Ittton (ttctor 9). 

Concluding* A oropottd fourth dimension . "Concluding" it tuggttttd 
at an additional component of tht normative training model and tht 
txpandtd managtmtnt modtl for several reasons (stctor 4). First, tht 
normative training modtl focusts primarily on tht first day of school as 
a gtntric typt of Ittton, on the expectationt for social and academic 
participation that are set in the early parts of the academic year, and 
on maintenance or continuation of those expectations over time. 
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Nontthtltff, maintaining dot* not go on fortvtr. Clattroom tvtntt art 
anticipated, conttructtd, rtaliztd, and thtn concluded, hoptful 1y with 
dut atttntion to rtfltction and atttttmtnt of tht mtaningt that thttt 
tvtntt havt htld for participant!. 

Littlt rtttarch hat bttn dont on Itttont that makt up tht 
concluding dayt of tht tchool xtar, or similarly on Itttont that occur 
in dost proximity to dayt of ttandardiztd tttting. Follow-up 
inttrvitwt with ttachtrt, which wtrt conducttd in tarly Ftbruary 
approximattly two ytart afttr tht training ttudy, rtvtaltd anticipation 
of up-coming di ttrict-widt ttttt. In ont clattroom, tht dattt of tht 
tttting wtrt handwritttn in largt Ittttring (at if ptrmantnt) on an 
infrtqutntly uttd chalkboard on tht % idt wall of tht clattroom, in a way 
that tignalltd "coming attract iont. - Tht ttttt wtrt to bt givtn in 
tarly April, tout two montht lattr; thtrt wtrt no othtr vitiblt tignalt 
of forthcoming tvtntt that loomtd quitt to largt in thit clattroom. 
What thit tuggtttt it that clattroom tvtntt art pfanntd, impltmtnttd, 
and maintaintd or monitortd, at Itatt partially, in anticipation of tht 
kindt of tvtntt that art to takt plact in tht futurt. 

At anothtr Itvtl, tht impact of a timt dimension on Ittton 
conttruction wat tvidtnt throughout tht tamp It of Itttont obttrvtd, and 
acrott all clattroomt. Ttaciitrt providtd frtqutnt rationaltt for pacing 
in thtir Itttont, battd on tht amount of timt that rtmaintd in tht clatt 
ptriod. In taking ttttt, tht Mount of remaining timt wat tignalltd 
ptr iodical 1y, tvtn though tht dttignation of tht tnd of tttting phattt 
apptartd to bt within tht control of tht latt ptrton to complttt tht 
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work, Uhtn homework exercises were assigned during final lesson phases, 
admonition! were delivered about how many minutes remained, and that 
students could not takt tht workbook homt to finish the txtrcitt. At 
described earlier in Teacher A's lesson (effective management and 
effective instruction), awareness of time in relation to lesson pacing 
and the length of the materials being reviewed also influenced lesson 
construction. The recommendation presented here is not to consider time 
or timing as isolated variables of high interest. Instead, focus could 
be directed toward learning "that" concluding lessons is a naturally 
occurring event in classrooms, and additionally, understanding or 
learning "how" conclusions function in instructional ly effective 
classrooms* 
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Notts 

1. Tht normativt training modtl it prtstnttd in Tablt 1.1 9 Chapttr 1. 
Tht »y\tht»!» prtstnttd in this chtpttr dots not tptcificaliy 
addrttt tht first two compontnt* of tht modtl i "Cla»»room managtmtnt 
it a compontnt of tht •'Total Ttaching Act"; and, "Efftctivt 
clatftroom man*gtr» dtmonttratt ctrtain *kMU*. At rtftrtnct to 
Tablt 1.1 confirms! both of thttt compontnt* contain gtntral 
ftaturt* that art txplicitly taktn into account in tht planning, 
prtfttnting, and maintaining compontnt*. 
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PREFACE 



CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT MODEL 
(A Decision Making Tool) 

This Classroom Management Model is a component of the Total Teaching Act . 
Its development was an outgrowth of Arkansas educators* experience with the 
Program for Effective Teaching (PET). 

The model is designed to provide additional insights and training to help 
improve instruction and learning through a more efficiently managed classroom. 
It is a tool that can be used by classroom teachers and instructional supervi- 
sors. Educators should think of this model as sequentially organized strategies 
to help the teacher to improve decision making skills. The model in no way 
should dictate teaching methodology and style. 

The content of this Instructor Training Manual is based on the research 
findings of Dr. Carolyn Evertson, who presently makes her home in Cove, Arkansas. 
Dr. Evert8on f 8 research, concerned with classroom organization and effective 
teaching, was done at the Research and Development Center for Teacher Education, 
the University of Texas at Austin from 1977-1981. 

During the fall of 1982, the Arkansas Department of General Education, 
Division of Management and Development and the Texarkana, Springdale, Brookland, 
Russellville, North Little Rock and Dumas school districts conducted a class- 
room management research project, utilizing Dr. Evertson* 8 three phases of 
classroom management: 1) planning 2) presenting and 3) maintaining. 

Each school district selected staff members to serve as instructors and 
classroom observers. Classroom teachers from each district were selected as 
participants in experimental groups and teachers were also selected as partici- 
pants in control groups. 
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The participants represented both the elementary and secondary levels. 
One to two PET instructors from each participating district were trained to 
teach the Classroom Management Model to participants in the experimental 
groups and two to four PET observers were trained to observe and rate class- 
room behavior for both the experimental and control groups. 

Results of the research project indicated that participants in the 
experimental groups had significantly better managed classrooms when compared 
to participants in the control groups. The results also indicated that the 
second training activity (follow-up training) in classroom management for 
the experimental groups produced additional gains. Teachers described objectives 
more clearly, had better general procedures, were more consistent in managing 
student behavior and monitored more effectively. 

This manual was developed as a guide for use by instructors in planning 
and conducting classroom management training sessions. The design of the manual 
C should encourage instructors to plan for using as much or as little of the 

suggested resources and activities as needed to fit their own training style. 

This Classroom Management Training Manual refers to several resources. 
It is essential that each participant be provided a copy of either Organizing 
and Managing The Elementary School Classroom or Organizing and Managing The 
Secondary School Classroom for use during training. 

Time guidelines for training: 

- Three days to train PET instructors to become classroom management 
instructors (classroom observation training is included) 

- One day to train PET observers to become classroom ma nagement observers 

- Classroom Teachers 

. Teachers should receive two days of input training prior to the 
opening of school, 
(The emphasis is on prevention rather than remediation,) 
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• Observers/conferencers should be in place to begin classroom 
observations no later than the third day of school, (Ideally 
observation should begin on the first day of school.) Each 
teacher should be observed and conferenced twice within the 
first three weeks of school, 

• At the end of the third week of school, teachers are to receive 
two-four hours of follow-up instruction, followed by one additional 
observation/conference. At this point, the building administrator 
should establish a system for ongoing observation/supervision, 

*This number of teachers included in the Initial training must be determined 
by the district's ability to perform training prior to the first day of school, 
to do two observations and conferences during the first three weeks of school, 
and to provide follow-up instruction at the end of the first three weeks of 
school, followed by one observation/conference, (This system is an effective 
way to begin.) 

This Classroom Management Model is geared to prevent classroom problems, 
and ideally teachers should be trained prior to the opening of school. However, 
it is reasonable to assume that you will have to train throughout the school 
year, in light of the fact that some superintendents will not be able to include 
all teachers prior to school opening. 

Because a great deal will be learned as these manuals are used as training 
tools, this copy of the manuals is in the draft stage. Users will continue to 
learn more about classroom management and will want to make modifications in 
light of new information and training practices. 
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Topic 



Instructors 1 Resources 



Suggested Activities 



I* Classroom Manage- 
ment Overview 



c 



Appendix: 

"Total Teaching Act Chart" 
(1) 



Appendix: 
Synopsis of research on 
"Pupils Expectations of 
Their Teachers" by Roy Mash 
(2) 

Video-tape by Carolyn 
Evertson 

Appendix: 

"Characteristics of 
Effective Classroom 
Managers" (3) 

Appendix: 

"Introduction to the Three 
Phases of the Classroom 
Management Training Model" 
(4) 



Discuss the Total Teach- 
ing Act and stress that 
classroom management is 
a component. 



Present the three phases 
of the Classroom Manage- 
ment Training Model: 
1 • Planning 

2. Presenting 

3. Maintaining. 



II. Planning 

A. Use of Space Organizing and Managing the 

Elementary School Classroom 
(hereafter referred to as 
Elementary Manual), pages 11- 
20 

Organizing and Managing the 
Secondary School Classroom 
(hereafter referred to as 
Secondary Manual), pages 5-14 

Have participants draw 
diagrams of their 
current or desired room 
arrangements. 
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Topic 



Instructors' Resources 



Suggested Activities 



B. Rules and Pro- 
cedures 



Appendix: 

"Guidelines for Room 
Arrangement" (5) 

"Model of an Elementary 
Classroom" (6) 

"Model of a Secondary 
Classroom" (7) 

Checklists: 

"1.1— Classroom Readiness" 
and "1.2— Essential 
Questions for the First Few 
Weeks," Elementary Manual, 
pages 21-26 

"1— Preparing the Class- 
room," Secondary Manual, 
page 15 

Elementary Manual, pages 27- 

44 

Secondary Manual, pages 17-34 

Appendix : 

"Guidelines for Discussing 
Planning Rules and Pro- 
cedures" (8) 

"Planning Rules and Pro- 
cedures (9) 



Have participants use 
these three resources as 
a point of reference as 
they analyze and discuss 
their room arrangements. 



Have participants brain- 
storm to identify all 
areas In their school 
environments which 
require the students to 
learn and use specific 
procedures. Partici- 
pants can use these 
lists to identify pro- 
cedures that have been 
problem areas in the 
past. 
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Topic 



Instructors 1 Resources 



Suggested Activities 



c 



B. Rules .id Pro- 
cedures 



Appendix: 

"Guidelines for Room 
Arrangement" (5) 

"Model of an Elementary 
Classroom" (6) 

l9 Model of a Secondary 
Classroom" (7) 

Checklists: 

"1.1— Classroom Readiness" 
and "1.2— Essential 
Questions for the First Few 
Weeks," Elementary Manual, 
pages 21-26 

"1— -Preparing the Class- 
room," Secondary Manual, 
page 15 

Elementary Manual, pages 27- 
44 

Secondary Manual, pages 17-34 

Appendix : 

"Guidelines for Discussing 
Planning Rules and Pro- 
cedures" (8; 

"Planning Rules and Pro- 
cedures (9) 



Have participants use 
these three resources as 
a point of reference as 
they analyze and discuss 
their room arrangements. 



Have participants brain- 
storm to identify all 
areas in their school 
environments which 
require the students to 
learn and use specific 
procedures. Partici- 
pants can use these 
lists to identify pro- 
cedures that have been 
problem areas in the 
past. 
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Topic 



Instructors 1 Resources 



Suggested Activities 



Checklists: 

"2.1— Subjects Requiring 
Rules or Procedures for 
Student Behavior ," 
Elementary Manual, pages 
51-56 

"10. 1— Accountability 1 11 
Elementary Manual, page 135 
(1 a-g) and page 136 (4 a- 

c) 

"2 — Rules and Procedures, " 
Secondary Manual, pages 41- 
46 

"3— Accountability," 
Secondary Manual, page 61 
(1 a-i) and page 63 (4 a-c) 



Have participants make a 
list of procedures they 
will teach their 
students. 



Appendix: 

"Guidelines for Writing 
Rules 11 (10) 



Have participants write 
three to six tentative 
rules for student 
behavior. (These are in 
addition to the pro- 
cedures.) 



Case Study: 

"C — Teaching Procedures and 
Rules, 11 Elementary Manual, 
pages 45 and 46 



Have participants read 
the case study and 
identify rules and pro- 
cedures in the teacher's 
class. 



C • Cons equences 
for Appro- 
priate and 
Inappropriate 
Behavior 



Elementary Manual, pages 57- 
64 

Secondary Manual, pages 67-78 



Elementary Manual, pages 60 
and 61 

Appendix: 

"Suggested Consequences" 
(ID 



Have participants read 
the lists of positive 
and negative reinforcers 
and add other reinfor- 
cers that require little 
or moderate effort. 
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Topic 



Instructors* Resources 



Suggested Activities 



Case Study: 

M D — Examples of Incentives 
and Rewards , 11 Secondary 
Manual, pages 79 and 80 

Reinforcement Theory from 
Program for Effective 
Teachi % 



Have participants read 
the case study to launch 
a discussion of incen- 
tives and rewards. 

Briefly review. 



c 



D. Beginning of 
School 



Case Studies: 

M E — Consequences — A Nearly 
xnvisible System," "F— 
Consequences— A Moderate 
System," and "G — Conse- 
quences—A Complex System," 
Elementary Manual, pages 65 
and 66 

Elementary Manual, pages 73- 
78 

Secondary Manual, pages 81-92 

Appendix: 

"Guidelines for Planning 
Beginning of School 
Activities" (12) 

"Beginning of School 
Activities" (13) 



Have participants write 
possible consequences 
for the rules they have 
written. 

Have participants 
identify the common 
characteristics of these 
effective teachers. 



Case Studies: 

M J~First Day, Primary 
Grade," "K— First Day, 
Intermediate Grade," and 
••L— First Day, Upper 
Grade," Elementary Manual, 
pages 79-88 

"E— First Day, Activities 
in a Math Class" and "F— 
First Day, Activities in an 
English Class," Secondary 
Manual, pages 93-100 



Have participants 
analyze and discuss case 
studies. 
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Topic 



Instructors* Resources 



Suggested Activities 



Motivation end Retention 
Theories from Program for 
Effective Teaching 



Checklist: 
w 5.1— Things to Do or to 
Have on Hand the First Day 
of School/ 9 Elementary 
Manual, page 89 



Relate the use of the 
variables of motivation 
and retention to 
effective classroom 
management. 



Divide participants into 
small groups to develop 
lists of beginning of 
school activities. 



III. Presenting 



and Procedures 
Through the 
Proper Use of 
PET Content 



Simtntsry Manual, pages 67- 
70 



Information on Task Analysis 
from Program for Effective 
Teaching 



Lesson Line from Program for 
Effective Teaching 



Relate task analyzing 
academic skills to task 
analyzing rules and 
procedures. 

Relate the use of the 
lesson line to teaching 
rules and procedures. 

Model the teaching of a 
simple rule or pro- 
cedure. 



Have participants plan a 
short lesson for pre- 
senting a rule or pro- 
cedure. Have some of 
these presented and 
analyzed. 
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Topic 



Instructors* Resources 



Suggested Activities 



c 



B. A View of the 
Beginning of 
School 



Elementary Manual, pages 68 
and 69 

Appendix: 

"Presenting Rules and Pro- 
cedures" (14) 

Appendix: 
Case Studies: 

"H — Teaching a Procedure" 

(15) 

"I— Teaching a Procedure" 
(16) 

Elementary Manual , pages 71 
and 72 (These are th* same 
case studies (H and I). The 
Instructor may wish to change 
the labels under comnents to 
rci terminology.) 

Appendix: 

"Examples of Questions That 
May Arise in Reference to 
Case Studies H and I" (17) 

Video tape of The First Day 
of School: Effective Class- 
room Management in the 
Elementary School , produced 
by the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum 
Development (AS CD) in 
collaboration with the Austin 
Independent School District. 
Available from: Association 
for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, 225 
North Washington Street, 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314. 

Appendix : 

"Guidelines for Using the 
Video Tape, The First Day 



Compare these terms to 
PET terminology: 
1 i Explanation 

2. Rehearsal 

3. Feedback 



Have participants read 
and analyze the case 
studies. Evidence of 
the teachers* use of PET 
elements may be labeled 
and underlined. 



Save participants 
compare their analyses 
with these. 



Have participants view 
and discuss the video 
tape. 
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Topic 



Instructors' Resources 



Suggested Activities 



C. Instructional 
Clarity 



of School; Effective Class- 
room Management in the 
Elementary School" 7l8) 

"Outline of Introductory 
Comments" (19) 

"Viewing Guide for The 
First Day of School: Effec- 
tive Classroom Management 
in the Elementary School " 
720) 



Other video tapes, The Begin- 
ning of School in an Elemen- 
tary Classroom and The Begin- 
ning of S hool in a Secondary 
Classroom , ere available 
through Arkansas Department 
of Education (Management and 
Development Division) 



El 
142 



ntary Manual, pages 137- 



Secondary Manual, pages 123- 
130 



Elementary Manual, pages 138 
and 139 

Secondary Manual, pages 123 
and 124 



Have participants read 
and discuss the 
examples dealing with 
instructional clarity. 



Elementary Manual, pages 139- 
141 

Secondary Manual, pages 126- 
128 



Discuss the suggestions 
for communicating 
clearly. 



Case Study: 

"T— Clarity of Instruc- 
tion, 11 Elementary Manual, 
pages 143 and 144 



Have participants read 
and analyze the 
examples. They may then 
identify characteristics 
that contribute to 
clearer instruction. 
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Topic 



Instructors 1 Resources 



Suggested Activities 



Case Study: 
"I— Poor Clarity/ 1 Sec- 
ondary Manual, pages 131- 
134 



Appendix: 

"Proble*-Giving 
Directions 91 (21) 

"Prob lea— Giving 
Instructions 11 (22) 



Have participants read 
the descriptions and 
comments given for 
examples of poor 
clarity. Participants 
may then give their own 
suggestions for making 
the examples clearer. 

Have participants read 
the problem/ s and 
generate suggestions for 
Improving clarity. 
(Specific suggestions 
are provided for the 
instructor's use.) 



IV. Maintaining Good 
Learning 
Environments 

A. Student 

Accountability 



OP 



Elementary Manual, pages 127- 
132 

Secondary Manual, pages 47-54 

Appendix: 

"Steps in Maintaining 
Student Accountability for 
Work" (23) 



Appendix: 

"Examples of Account- 
ability Systems" (24) 



Discuss the six account- 
ability steps. Point 
out that effectiveness 
in keeping students 
responsible for work 
requires clear teacher 
communication of expec- 
tations, directions, and 
assignments. 



After participants read 
and discuss the 
"Examples of Account- 
ability Systems," have 
them share information 
about other systems that 
help students to be 
responsible for and keep 
track of their work. 
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Topic 



Instructors 1 Resources 



Suggested Activities 



B. Monitoring and 
Adjusting 

1. Monitoring 



Case Studies: 

"R and S— Maintaining 
Student Responsibility for 
Work/ 9 Elementary Manual, 
page 133 

M B— An English Class 
Accountability System" and 
"C— A Math Class Account- 
ability System/ 1 Secondary 
Manual, pages 55-60 

Checklists: 

"10.1— Accountability," 
Elementary Manual, pages 
135 and 136 

"3— Accountability," Sec- 
ondary Manual, pages 61-66 

Monitor and Adjust from Pro- 
gram for Effective Teaching 

Elementary Manual, pages 103- 
106 

Secondary Manual, pages 103- 
105 



Have participants 
analyze and discuss the 
case studies. 



2. Adjusting 



Appendix: 

"Monitoring Tips" (25) 

Reinforcement Theory from 
Program for Effective 
Teaching 



Read and discuss the 
tips. 



a. Acknow- 
ledging 
Appro- 
priate 
Behav- 
ior 



Emphasize the importance 
of developing a schedule 
for positive reinforce- 
ment of appropriate 
behaviors. 
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b. Stop- 
ping 
In- 
appro- 
priate 
Behav- 
ior 



Elementary Manual, pages 107 
and 108 

Secondary Manual, pages 105- 
108 
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Topic 



Instructors 1 Resources 



Suggested Activities 



c 



Appendix: 

"Simple Ways to Handle 
Inappropriate Behavior" 
(26) 

Appendix: 

"Ginott's Vignettes on 
Discipline" (27) 

Case Studies: 

"N— Failure to Stop 
Inappropriate Behavior 
Quickly" and "0 — Stopping 
Inappropriate Behavior 
Quickly/ 1 Elementary 
Manual, pages 109-112 

Appendix: 

"Problem— Students Calling 
Out Responses" (28) 

"Problem— Improving Class 
Behavior 11 (29) 



Review negative rein- 
forcement theory. 

Emphasize the consistent 
use of consequences. 

Read and discuss. 



Read and discuss. 



Read and discuss. 



Have participants read 
the problems and 
generate suggestions for 
dealing with the 
inappropriate behaviors. 
(Some specific sugges- 
tions are provided for 
the instructor's use.) 



C. Organizing for 
Instruction 



Elementary Manual, pages 113- 
122 

Secondary Manual , pages 137- 
168 

Publication: 

Time on Task , published by 
American Association of 
School Administrators. 
Available from: Publica- 
tions Fulfillment, AASA, 
1801 North Moore Street, 
Arlington, Virginia 22209. 



The instructor should 
present key concepts of 
managing for increased 
learning time* 
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Topic 



Instructors 1 Resources 



Suggested Activities 



Appendix: 

"Adjusting Instruction 11 
(30) 

"Snail Group Instruction" 
(31) 

Case Studies: 

"P— Introducing Small 
Groups/ 1 Elementary Manual, 
pages 123 and 124 

"L— Using Small Groups/ 1 
Secondary Manual, pages 171 
and 172 



Read and discuss. 



After a discussion of 
the case studies, have 
participants share ways 
to organize small group 
instruction in their 
classrooms • 



Appendix: 

"Problem— Managing Grouped 
Instruction" (32) 

"Problem—Heterogeneous 
Classes" (33) 



"Some Problems Frequently 
Occurring in Transitions," 
Secondary Manual, pages 146 
and 147 



Have participants read 
the problems and 
generate suggestions for 
Improvement . (Some 
specific suggestions are 
provided for the 
instructor's use.) 

Read and discuss. 



0. Strategies for 
Potential 
Problems 



Appendix: 

"Problem— Transitions" (34) 



Appendix: 

"Appropriate Pacing" (35) 

Elementary Manual, pages 91- 

100 

Secondary Manual, pages 109- 
114 



Have participants read 
the problem and 
generate suggestions for 
improvement • (Some 
specific suggestions are 
provided for the 
instructor's use.) 

Read and discuss. 
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Topic 



Instructors 1 Resources 



Suggested Activities 



Have participants brain- 
storm about potential 
problems that they may 
encounter in their 
classrooms . Compare 
their potential problems 
with those listed in the 
Elementary Manual, pages 
92-100, and Secondary 
Manual, pages 109-114. 
Discuss the strategies 
for dealing with the 
problems c Plan 
strategies for the 
problems that were cited 
by participants which 
were not included in the 
manuals. 



Case Studies: 

"M— Fighting," Elementary 
Manual, pages 101 and 102 

>9 H — Poor Maintenance of the 
Management System," Sec- 
ondary Manual, pages 119- 
122 



Read and discuss. 



V. Closure 
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TOTAL TEACHING ACT 


Knowledge of Content 


Punning Skills 


Selection ft Use of Appropriate 
Materials 


Classroom Management Skills 


Human Relation Skills 


Instructional Skills 


\ Knowledge of Human Growth & Development / 
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"Pupils Expectations of Their Teachers," by Roy Nash 



Study^carried out in a Scottish school where children were asked to sort teachers 
they got on with 11 vs. those they did not. Six constructs emerged: 

*«gP» order - unable to keep order; Isadora should be able to keep order. 
Pupils who were well behaved considered that ceachers should keep the noisy ones 
quiet. The noisy children s'eo believed that teachers should keep then quiet. 
These children commonly blamed the teacher for f being soft 1 and failing to keep 
them under control. Morrison and Mclntyre (1969) state the teacher who thinks he 
can opt out of this requirement of the Job is likely to become disillusioned. 
Without checks the class can become so rowdy that only wholesale repression will 
suffice to quieten. . . a repression for which he will not gain respect since pjpils 
will dimple believe that he should have been more strict in the first place. 

2. Teaches you - do»sn't teach vou; Tbe teacher is expected to teach veil-defined 
and specific subjects. These children tend not to regard discussion as real work: 
They do not think it demands an essential part of the teacher's skills and they 
feel they learn little from it. This suggests that the teacher who attempts to 
encourage discussion, and strives to break down the barriers between subjects, needs 
to be careful to give the impression that she/he is still 'learning* them 'things. 1 

3» Explains things - doesn't explain things; Children do expect to be helped and 
to have difficulties explained to them. Specifically, they expect the teacher to be 
patient and nfct to shrug oTf his teaching responsibilities by falling them to work 
things out for themselves when they ask for help. The childreu teel that the teacher 
is employed to teach. 1± he does not they think the worse of him for that. 

*• Interesting - boring; Pupils appreciate the .teacher who can make his lessons 
flow and knows how to put the subject across in a way that makes sense. They do not 
like the teacher who continually interrupts the lesson to put what often appear as 
disruptive question. Lessons which are disturbed and difficult to understand are 
perceive/ as boring. Pupils' perceptions of their teachers as boring alter their 
behavior and because pupils' behavior changes so does that of the teacher. If a 
teacher's lessons are always the same the pupils become bored, therefore they talk 
or mess about, the teacher interrupts the flow of the lesson to quiet them, exhorta- 
tions prove ineffectual and students perceive her/him as 'soft'. 

5. Fair - unfair s Be should give you a second chance or a fair warning. .But he 
should be strict. He should allow a certain amount of quiet talking not complete 
silence during the whole lesson. He should not joke then punish students for 
laughing. He should, not pick on pupils or have favorites. The novice teacher 
cr~ nm afoul by giving too many warnings and tailing to take action until too 
late. The action then may be seen *9 over severe. Nor is it fair to punish the 

tf fender unless all others are equally punished. These are almost impossible 
conditions for the beginning teacher especially if he thinks that ignoring initial 
instances of misbehavior is a g ^d way of deterring further instances. IT IS NOT. 

6. Friendly - unfriendly; Friendliness is eomethir~ q£ a tonus. Students do not 
seem to expect it, but are grateful when they do receive it. The ttacher most liked 
is quiet and friendly and < *u talk aasily with them and share occasional joke*. 
Many children beccnae aasily upset by the shouting which they hear not only from the 
overs trie t domineering teacher 9 but from novice teachers. Although it can be argued 
that It is the students' exploitation of the novice teacher's inexperience that 
provokes the loud reactions, pupils still blame the teacher. 
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EFFECTIVE CLASSROOM MANAGERS 



1) Punned classroom procedures and rules carefully and in detail 

2) Systematically taught students procedures and expected behaviors 

3) Monitored student work and behavior closely 

4) Dealt wit^h inappropriate behavior quickly and consistently 

5) Organized instruction to maximize student task engagement and 
success 

6) Communicated directions and expectations clearly 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE THREE PHASES 
OF 

CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT TRAINING MODEL 



Key emphasis: 



-Planning 

-Presenting 

-Maintaining 



Effective classroom management places an emphasis on prevention rather 
than on remediation. Good managers are successful in preventing problems 
from arising rather than for special skills in dealing with problems once 
they occur. Their success comes from using a systematic approach which 
Includes: planning and preparing before school starts; presenting and 
establishing expectations and procedures and routines at the beginning of 
school; and maintaining these through consistently reinforcing appropriate 
behavior and providing students with carefully chosen, well-prepared academic 
activities that engage their attention and effort. 

This model is Intended to be a decision-making model which emphasizes 
planning ahead. The examples anC prescriptions provided here are not intended 
to be all Inclusive. It Is hoped that as practitioners begin to plan, present 
and maintain a good instructional system, they will also generate their own 
options and procedures to fit their unique situations. 
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Guidelin es for Room Arrangement 



KEYS TO GOOD ROOM ARRANGEMENT 

High traffic areas are free of congestion , 

Students are always visible to the teacher. 

Storage space and necessary materials are 
readily accessible. 

Students can easily see Instructional 
displays and presentations. 



AVOID UNNEC ESSARY CONGESTION IN THE FOLLOWING AREAS ; 
Group work areas, centers and stations 

Pencil sharpener and trash can 

Bathrooms, sink and water fountain 

Bookshelves and storage areas 

Students' desks 

Teacher's desk 
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TIPS FOR ARRANGING FllRNITURE 

1. Make sure all students can easily see: 

You. when you are presenting information 
Chalkboards 

Overhead projector screen 

Instructional displays 

2. Keep in mind potential distractions such as: 

Windows and doors 

Animals or other interesting displays 

Small group work areas 
3e Leave plenty of room around student desks so that you can get to each 
student when monitoring. 

Locate your desk, work area and Instructional areas where you can see all 
of the students all of the time. Avoid placing centers and work areas in 
T>lind corners" where you will not be able to monitor adequately. 
Plan to seat students who need extra heta^or attention close to where 
you will be most of the time- 
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5 contd. 



. If you must use tables or desks with Inadequate storage space, you will 
want to have "tote trays" or boxes for student belongings and materials. 
These should be easy for students to get to, but out of the way. 

. Even if other arrangements are to be used later In the year, consider 
placing student desks In rows facing the major instructional areas 
at the beginning of the year. This minimizes distractions for the students 
and allows the teacher to monitor behavior more readily and to become 
familiar with Individual students' work habits. 



STORAGE SPACE 

* Place instructional materials that you will need where they are easily 
accessible to Instructional areas. 

* Include adequate, convenient space for students' costs, lunch boxes, 
show-and-tell items, and materials. 

* Find easily accessible si: elves on a bookcase for those everyday books and 
materials that will not be kept in student desks. 

* Place long-term, seldom-used or special occasion items at the back of 
cupboards, on top of cabinets, or out of the rorm, if possible. 



OTHER THINGS TO CONSIDER 

1. Plan a particular location, easily seen by all students, where you will 
post assignments for the day (or week, if possible) . This can be done 
on the chalkboard, a bulletin board, poster on a wall, large tablet, or 
Individual assignment sheets. 

2. Check all electrical equipment (e.g., overhead projector, record player, 
movie projector) to be sure it is working and that you know how to use 
it, before using it In class. Be sure a plug is within easy reach, or 
have a sturdy extension cord available. Plan a space to post Instructions 
for the use of complicated equipment. 

3. Wall spsce and bulletin boards provide extra areas to display rules, 
procedures, assigned duties, calendar; schedule, student work and 
extra credit activities. In addition, ceiling space can be used to 
hang mobiles, decorations, and student work, and windows can be used 
for displays, decorations, and student work. 
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GUIDELINES FOR DISCUSSING 
PLANNING RULES AND PROCEDURES 

Establishing an effective system of classroom rules and procedures 
requires two phases: a) Prior to the beginning of school, it is necessary 
to decide what behaviors are acceptable and unacceptable in the classroom, 
to identify rules and procedures that will be needed to maintain appropriate 
behaviors, and to choose a set of rules and deterrents, or penalties, b) 
When school begins, it is necessary to teach rules and procedures system- 
atically and consistently enforce them. The outline entitled "Planning 
Rules and Procedures" points out the steps for planning and teaching rules 
and procedures, emphasizing the steps used at the beginning of the school 
year. These steps can also be used in revising rules and procedures, should 
problems arise. Step 1 emphasizes the importance of recognizing what is 
acceptable and unacceptable behavior in the school and classroom. Step 2 
^ contains a long list of areas for which procedures are needed in most class- 

rooms. This list is not meant to be exhaustive. Additional procedures might 
be required for particular grade levels or settings. Step 3 refers to the 
rules teachers use for their classrooms. The statements in this step imply 
that the teacher should choose the rules and present them to students as a 
"fait accompli. " 

The research indicates that it is important for teachers, rather than 
students, to identify specific rules or at least specific areas that require 
rules. Student participation may include discussing the rationale for rules, 
identifying examples of behaviors which are covered by general rules, or 
I suggesting or choosing particular rules in areas identified by the teacher. 

i 
f 

t An advantage to having rules chosen in advance is that the list of rules 
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8 contd. 

can be posted when students enter the room, facilitating the communication 
of behavioral expectations to them. 

A question which arises during the discussion of rules is the desir- 
ability of positively versus negatively stated rules. Both may be appro- 
priate. Positively stated rules (e.g., Raise your hand to be called on.) 
have the advantage of stating the desired and/or expected behavior. Neg- 
atively stated rules (e.g., No running in the classroom.) may be useful 
by clearly prohibiting undesirable behavior. 

The question of whether to have general or specific rules may be 
answered in a similar way. Specific rules are sometimes needed to govern 
specific behaviors that are Important to the teacher, whereas general rules 
may serve to cover a number of behaviors. An important point to remember 
when using general rules is that students must be given specific examples 
of behaviors that fall under each rule. 
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PLANNING RULES AND PROCEDURES 



1. Decide what behaviors are acceptable or unacceptable In your classroom. 
Find out about school rules and policies. 

2. Identify necessary procedures for functioning in the classroom. Some 
of the areas for which you will need procedures include: 

Use of classroom space and facilities: bathrooms, pencil 
sharpener, sink, supply shelves, centers and stations 

Use of other parts of the school: playground, lunchroom, water 
fountains, library, lining up and passing through the halls 

Whole class activities and seatwork: student participation 
(raise hands), cues to get students' attention, making assign- 
ments, Passing out supplies, talk among students, what to do when 
work is finished, headings 

Small group activities: movement Into and out of group, bringing 
materials, behavior In and out of the group, contacts with the 
teacher 



Keeping students accountable for their work: turning in work, 
handing back work, make-up work, giving feedback 

Beginning and end of school (class) activities: Pledge of Allegiance, 
birthdays, schedule for the day (class), cleaning up, Instructions 
for homework 



Administrative matters and housekeeping chores: taking roll, 
assigning helpers, what to do during delays or when the teacher 
is out of the room 

Special activities and safety drills: field trips, parties, fire 
and disaster drills 

3. Identify general rules for behavior and post them in the classroom 

Chose 3-6 rules that will govern behavior In your classroom, In 
addition to ywur system of procedures. 

For each general rule, decide what specific behaviors will be 
covered and plan to explain the rules and present examples to 
the students. 
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GUIDELINES FOR WRITING 

RULES 

RULES: 

1) Should be stated behavi orally. 

* 

2) Should be easily understood. 

3) Should be stated in positive terms when possible. 

4) Should be consistent with your philosophy, 

5) Should be consistent with other school rules and policy. 

6) Should be manageable and enforceable. 
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SUGGESTED CONSEQUENCES 



Choose a variety of reasonable and suitable consequences of appropriate 
and inappropriate behavior. Include both rewards and penalties. Scae 
examples of each include: 

Rewards 

Requiring littla or no effort - smile, compliment, a cheery 

note on an assignment, going first to lunch or recess, 

leading the line 
Requiring moderate effort - happy face or star, positive 

note to parent s, reward time at a center 
Requiring much effort - field trip, party, a token system 

used to earn rewards or privileges 

Penalties 

Requiring little or no effort - eye contact, having the 
student state the rule broken, change seats, being 
last in line 

Requiring moderate effort - staying after school, loss of 
privilege, call to parents, isolation in hall or room 

Requiring much effort - trip to prinicpal's office, corporal 
punishment, being denied a special class event (ag., 
field trip) 
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GUIDELINES FOR PLANNING 
BEGINNING OF SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 

Keep students involved; avoid deadtime 
Provide success for all 
Maintain a whole-group focus 

Allow you to stay in charge of all of the students all 
of the time 

Provide variety; changes of pace 

Establish a content focus; some positive expectations 
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BEGINNING OF SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 

1. Teach rules and procedures 

2. Introduce students to the room 

3. Teach warm-up or wind-down activities 

4. Show materials and supplies needed 

5. Conduct get acquainted activities 

6. Plan simple academic activities; review 

7. Distribute one or more books; do an introductory 

lesson as a group 

8. Introduce an exciting new topic of study 
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PRESENTING RULES AND PROCEDURES 



1. Teach rules aud procedures systematically, using: 

Explanation: definition in concrete terms, discussion of 

rationale, demonstration, examples of specific 
behaviors 

Rehearsal or practice, using cues or signals (e.g., bell, hand 
raised, certain word) when appropriate 

Feedback: specific and accurate information about compliance, 
review and reteach, if necessary 

2. Sequence your teaching of rules and procedures so that they are 
presented to students as they are needed. 

3. Review school rules and policies regarding other school areas 
(e.g., playground, lunchroom, passing through halls) prior to their 
use. Give feedback on student behavior when they return. 

4. Remember that a necessary and important part of the teaching of 
rules and procedures is consistent enforcement and us of 
consequences (positive as well as negative). 



Case Study H: Teaching a procedure 



Presentation 
Description Steps 

Teacher H tells her class that they only have 6 1/2 
hours in a school. day and there is so much to learn. As 
a result she keeps ' a strict time schedule and she 
expects her students to move quickly and quietly from 
one activity to another. Teacher H shows the students a 
kitchen timer and makes it ring. She tells the students 
that this will be a very important signal. When this 
bell rings the students are expected to put away the 
materials they are using and move to the next activity 
as quickly as possible. For instance, after reading the 
teacher will ring the bell signalling that students are 
to put away their reading materials as quickly as 
possible. After reading, all students are then to move 
quietly to the rug where they will have a Spanish 
lesson. The teacher asks if there are any questions. 
No student raises his hand, so the Teacher says she 
would like for them to practice. She notes that the 
atudents have paper and pencil out on their desks, that 
they have been using to write a story. Teacher H says 
she will give them time to finish the story later on in 
the day so they should put their material* in their 
desks* and come quickly to the rug when they hear the 
bell. At this point, the teacher rings the bell. 
Students immediately begin putting away their materials 
and moving toward the rug. Several students line up to 
get drinks of water and one goes to the bathroom. When 
everyone is on the rug in a circle around the teacher, 
ahe refers to the clock on the wall, saying that it took 
the students ihree minutes to put their materials away 
and get to the rug. She tells, the students that they 
are third graders now and are capable of moving faster 
than that. She adds that they should be seated on the 
rug in a circle in one minute, that it was not time to 
use the bathroom or get a drink of water except in an 
emergency. She asks the students if they understand. 
The students all nod solemnly. Teacher H then instructs 
the students to return to their desks, take out their 
paper and pencils «nd get set to practice again coming 
to the rug. Students go quickly back to their desks, 
taking out their materials. Wher all are situated, 
Teacher H rings the bell and students again put away 
their materials, go to the rug, and sit in a circle. 
After all the students are settled, Teacher H smiles and 
thanks the students for doing a super job, that it had 
only taken them one minute four seconds to get to the 
rug. 
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Case Study I: Teaching a Procedure 



Description 



Presentation 
steps 



In preparation for having the children write 
a brief account of their ' summer, the teacher 
teaches .them the kind of heading she will require 
on all written work. In her plans she has 
detailed these steps. 

On the front blackboard Teacher I has print- 
ed a sample heading for students' papers • She 
points to it, explaining to the students that she 
expects this heading to be on every assignment 
they do. She then points to the top left-hand 
side of the sample page and says that the stu- 
dents should write their names there* She 
explains that she cannot recognize handwriting 
yet and therefore wouldn't know to whom a paper 

• belongs if it doesn't have a name on it. Teacher I 
then points to the line below where she has written 
"Reading." She explains that actually this line 
is for the subject of the assignment and will 
change when the students do an assignment in 
another subject such as math, spelling, science, 

# or \anguage arts. On the right hand side of the 
first line, students are told to put the name of 
the school. The teacher has written Smith Elem. 
here. She explains that she has abbreviated or 
shortened the word elementary so that it will fit 
more eas i ly on the line • Then she repeats the 
word "abbrev iat e" and g i ves the de f in i t ion • 
Under the school name, students are instructed to 
put the date. Here the teacher points out the 
calendar they may refer to in the future for the 
date. Teacher I then asks the class if there are 
any questions about the heading. When there are 
no questions, Teacher I tells the students to 
take out one sheet of paper and a pencil and put 
the correct heading on the paper Teacher I then 
circulates around the room checking and correcting 
the students 'work. 
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Examples of Questions That May Arise In Reference to Case Studies Handout I* 

1. Why was Teacher H so picky and demanding? By being demanding at the 
beginning of the year as she taught the procedures , this teacher shoved her 
students that they would be expected to follow her procedures closely and that 
she would be monitoring to be sure that they complied* This promoted efficient 
functioning of her classroom and let students know exactly what they needed to 
do to succeed* As a result, the climate of this room was relaxed and pleasant 
throughout the year* 

2* Why did Teacher I go into so much detail when students had been in school 
for several years and probably knew how to head a paper? Teacher I established 
expectations for carefully and correctly done papers beginning with the heading* 
She did not assume students would know what to do; rather, she told students 
exactly what she wanted in the heading and why, making it clear to all students* 

Minimum time for Activity 6 is 15 minutes* 
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Guidelines for Using The Videotape 
The First Day of School; Effective Classroom Management in The Elementary School 

The 30-minute color videotape contains a re-enactment of the first few hours 
of the first day of school in an effective teacher's classroom. 

The following outline (Appendix 19) which forms a context for viewers » and 
it also introduces an effective activity plan to use with the tape. A good way to 
structure the viewing of the videotape is to show the tape in segments with intro- 
ductory comments at the beginning of each segment. The ,f Viewing Guide for the 
First Day of School: Effective Classroom Management in the Elementary School" 
(Appendix 20) was developed for this purpose. It suggests dividing the tape into 
four segments and notes beginning and ending keys. Under each segment is a list 
of events which occurs in the segment and some things to watch for and to think 
about. By using a pause button on the videotape player, the instructor can stop 
the tape after each segment and focus the attention of participants on important 
points for each segment of the videotape. Participants can be asked to make notes 
on techniques used or questions they may have. Discussion may occur during the 
segment breaks or at the end of the tape. 
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THE FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL: EFFECTIVE CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



Background 

Results of the Classroom Organization Study (COS), conducted by the Class- 
room Organization and Effective Teaching Project (COET), showed that a well- 
planned first day of school is an important step in establishing good classroom 
management. This videotape illustrates many things that characterize the first 
day of school in effective teachers 9 classes. The tape contains a studio 
re-enactment based on classroom research records of an actual class. It was 
published by the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development and 
produced by the Austin Independent School District in Austin, Texas. 

Things to Keep in Mind as You View the Tape 

* While the tape illustrates many effective classroom management techniques 
for the first morning of school, it is not meant to be taken as a perfect 
model. Variations in teacher style, personality 9 and personal preference 
affect how teachers choose to conduct their classes. The tape was designed 
to serve as a beginning point for discussion of what this teacher did, what 
the effects were, and what might have been done differently or better in 
other settings. 

* Events of almost a whole morning of school have been excerpted in this 
30-minute videotape. In order to Include as many important teaching 
behaviors as possible, much of the normal classroom interaction was omitted. 
Relatively little student discussion is shown, for example. One result is 
an apparently less relaxed and leisurely pace than normal. 

* Editing cuts are smooth. Don't be confused by activities that seem to end 
abruptly. You may also notice that the teacher never seems to respond to 
students who have hands raised for recognition. This was another side 
effect of editing the tape. 

* A small number of students appears in the videotape. The classroom activi- 
ties portrayed on the tape were originally conducted with a class of normal 
size. 

* You may notice that students appear to be rather mature for the third grade. 
The videotape was made at the end of the school year. Students were 
volunteers from a third grade class in the Austin Independent School 
District. 



Activity Plan 

The viewing guide for The First Day of School; Effective Classroom Manage- 
ment in the Elementary School describes the events and important things to watch 
for in each of four segments of the videotape. At the beginning of each segment, 
the tape will be paused to allow time for looking over the viewing notes for 
the upcoming segment. As we watch each segment, you may wish to make brief notes 
or marks on your guide as reminders of things you would like to discuss at the 
end of the tape. 
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Viewing Guide for 
THE FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL: EFFECTIVE CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Segment 1 (beginning of tape through Introduction of Andrea) 
EVENTS: 

1) Students' entrance Into the classroom 

2) Getting name tags and taking seats 

3) In-7oductlons of teacher and students 
THINGS TO WATCH FOR AND THINK ABOUT: 

* Lining up outside room (a school policy that facilitated an 
orderly beginning) 

* Type of name tags and attachment devices 

* Specific praise to clarify directions, expectations 

' * The seating arrangement — tables versus rows of desks 

* Signals used by the teacher 

Segment 2 (Andrea to "Here's our clock." ) 
EVENTS: 

1) Teacher begins to teach students her expectations for 
behavior In the classroom 

2) Introductions to the classroom itself 

THINGS TO WATCH FOR AND THINK ABOUT: 

* Use of definition, modeling, practice, and feedback to 
teach the students a signal or cue 

* Teacher's awareness of students' concerns, needs for 
reassurance, Involvement, and success 

* Building positive anticipations; introduction of some major 
academic goals for the year 

* Room arrangement - traffic patterns, access ease, labels 
teacher uses 
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Segment 3 ("Here's our clock/ 1 to Linda knocks) 
EVENTS: 

1) Discussion of school rules 

2) Presentation of class rules and procedures 

THINGS TO WATCH FOR AND THINK ABOUT: 

* Defining of terms and monitoring of student comprehension 

* Sensitivity to students 9 need for a break, change of pace 

* Use of presentation, definition, demonstration or modeling, 
monitoring student comprehension, student practice and 
teacher feedback in teaching rules and procedures to the 
class 

* Another instance of a school policy that made the beginning 
of school easier 

Segment 4 (Linda knocks to end of tape) 
EVENTS: 

1) Teacher gives directions for three procedural tasks 

2) Students carry out the tasks, while teacher monitors 
and directs. (We see only part of this sequence.) 

3) Teacher presents directions for an academic task 

4) Students begin work; teacher monitors; tape ends 

THINGS TO WATCH FOR AND THINK ABOUT: 

* Step-by-step presentation 

* Teacher demonstration of tasks 

* Student success; ease of tasks 

* Use of specific praise to encourage and reinforce appropriate 
behavior 

* Teacher waits for full attention before beginning instruction 

* Teacher 1 s effort to build g^oup identifications and pride as 
a class 
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GIVING INSTRUCTIONS 



PROBLEM 

Teacher A is very frustrated because her students do not seem to 
listen to instructions. Here is a typical incident: One uhe chalkboard 
Teacher A has written the spelling assignment, "Spelling, Unit 4, pp. 16- 
17, Exercises 1-4. " She announces the topic, shows students where the 
assignment is written and asks them to open their books to the right pages. 
As soon as most students seem ready, she begins to read aloud the instruc- 
tions for each exercise. When finished, she asks if there are questions. 
When there are none, she starts toward her desk. On the way she is stopped 
by three students with questions. After answering the same questions for 
two of the children, she gets the class 1 attention and rereads the instruc- 
tions for Exercise 1. Then she goes to her desk where at least four more 
students come to get help on the same exercise. 
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STEPS IN MAINTAINING STUDENT ACCOUNTABILITY FOR WORK 

1. Give clear and specific instructions for overall work 
requirements. 

2. Communicate assignments and instructions so that every 
child understands them. 

3. Keep track of what students are doing. Monitor during 
seatwork and check work daily. 

1, Establish procedures for checking assignments in class. 

5, Develop grading procedures that will facilitate 
bookkeeping and that will be clear and fair to all 
students. 

6. Provide regular, frequent academic feedback to students. 
Communicate with parents frequently. 
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Examples of Accountability Systems 



A primary grade teacher uses her class's after-lunch rest break to check 
aach student* 8 morning seatvork and give academic feedback. While students 
rest with heads on desks and take turns using bathroom facilities, the teacher 
calls students up one by one to her desk. Each child brings up his or her 
morning work (which had been stacked neatly on each desk before the class 
left for lunch) , and waits while the teacher quickly checks and marks each 
paper. If an assignment is incomplete , the teacher marks how far the student 
got and makes arrangements for the student to complete it later. If an assign- 
ment is too complex to be checked very quickly, the teacher checks it for 
completion only and keeps it for grading later. 



On Mondays, an elementary teacher gives her student** a schedule of assign- 
ments for the week. The schedule is in the form of a picture, such as a girl 
holding five large balloons, with each balloon enclosing the list of written 
assignments for a particular day. Students check off each assignment as they 
complete it. The teacher checks cn their progress at the end of the day. Any 
item not checked off on the day of assignment must be completed the following 
day. 



A junior high English teacher uses a similar system. At the beginning of 
each week, she gives each student a calendar for the week, listing the activities 
that will be done each day; what assignments will be turned in, their due dates, 
and the point values for each; any tests the students will be taking; and what 
books and materials to bring to class each day. Students use the calendar to 
keep up with assignments and to record their actual grades or points earned. 
At the end of each week, the calendar must be signed by parents and returned 
to the teacher. 



An important tool in oie junior high school teacher's accountability system 
was a notebook that she required her students to keep. In addition to daily 
assignments and tests, the notebook included a dittoed grade sheet, which was 
sectioned for recording homework grades, test grades, pop test scores, and a 
notebook score. Students were to record and average their grades on this page 
for each six weeks' period and compare their computations with the teacher's 
to verify their grade. Major tests were to be put in their notebooks after 
having been signed by parents. The notebook also had a section for cla3S notes, 
as it was often necessary for the students to take notes in class. 

Homework assignments were written on the front chalkboard and students 
copied them In their notebooks . Homework was always checked and had to be 
turned in on time or the students would recieve a zero. She taught students 
how to average grades 2nd demonstrated the effect a zero would have on a home- 
work average. 
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When work was checked by students in class, the teacher frequently checked 
to see how many missed a particular question, and if there were many, she 
explained the question in detail. During checking period, she walked around 
the room looking at their papers. After all the answers were discussed, 
she told them step-by-step how to determine the grade. Points were deducted 
if a student failed to use pencil or to write out problems. Then she told them 
to pass the papers quietly back to their owners. 

She then called on students for their grades and recorded them in her 
grade book. If students thought their papers had been graded incorrectly, they 
ware to tell her the grade they were given and put their paper In a designated 
place on her desk. She then checked it at the end of the period. She 
reminded students to record grades on their grade sheet and periodically 
told them how many grades they should have listed. 

Students who had been absent turned in their papers directly to the teacher 
to be checked. When students received low homework grades because th«»y did 
only part of the assignment, the teacher put a star beside the grade in her book. 

When finished with an assignment, students were to work on their next 
assignment or on extra credit problems which were always available. This 
teacher cautioned students to check over their work and to be sure they had 
an A paper before turning it in. 
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MONITORING TIPS 

1. During presentations, watch the whole class. Stand 
where you can see everyone. 

2. F.OVl ROUND THE ROOM. 

3. While monitoring, watch for: inappropriate behaviors, 
attending behaviors, appropriate materials on students 1 
desks, failure to follow directions, signs of confusion 
or frustration, and completion of work. 

4. Don't become so engrossed with one student or small 
group that you lose contact with the rest of the class. 
Scan the room often. 

5. Don't let students congregate around your desk, blocking 
your view of the rest of the class. 

6. Start seatwork assignments as a group or at least under 
close supervision. 

7. Check assignments and record grades regularly. 

S. Look for opportunities to praise students for appropriate 
behavior. 
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SIMPLE WAYS TO HANDLE INAPPROPRIATE BEHAVIOR 

1. Make eye contact with or move closer to the offender. 
Use a signal to terminate the behavior (e.g., a finger 
to the lips to stop talking, nodding at or pointing to 
the student's desk if he/she is out of seat). monitor 
the student to make sure he/she ends the violation and 
begins the appropriate behavior. 

2. if the student is not following a procedure correctly, 
remind the student of the correct procedure. have the 
student perform the correct procedure. m aybe he/she 

doesn't UNDERSTAND IT. 

3. Ask the student to state the appropriate rule or 
procedure, then follow it. 

4. Tell the student to stop the rule violation. Monitor 
the student until you can observe appropriate behavior. 

vfHEN CAN INAPPROPRIATE BEHAVIOR BE IGNORED OR HANDLED WITH 
DELAYED FEEDBACK? 

the problem is momentary and not likely to escalate. 
It is a minor deviation. 

Handling it would interrupt the flow of the lesson. 
Other students are not involved. 
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KNOTT'S VIGNETTES ON DISCIPLINE 



Ginott presents many vignettes on discipline. His vignettes describe 
disciplinary methods that are inappropriate as well as those that are 
appropriate. Teachers using inappropriate discipline: 

1. Lose their tempers. Example: Resort to shouting, slamming 
books, and using verbal abuse. 

2. Resort to name calling. Example: "You are like pigs!" "Clean 
that upl" 

3. Insult students' character. Example: "Johnny, you are nothing 
but lazy!" 

4. Demonstrate rude behavior. Example: "Sit down and shut upl" 

5. Overreact. Example: Mary accidentally drops a sheaf of papers 
she is handing out. Teacher: "Oh for heaven's sake! Can't 
you do anything right?" 

6. Display cruelty. Example: "Watch carefully on your way home 
from school. Jack. You're a little bit short on brains." 

7. Punish all for the sins of one. Example: "Since certain people 
couldn't listen during the assembly, we will have to miss the next 
one* " 

8. Threaten. Example: "If I hear one more voice, we will stay in 
at recess." 

9. Deliver long lectures. Example: "It has come to my attention that 
several students think the trash can is a basketball hoop. We can 
throw things on the playground. In the classroom. ..." 

10. Back students into a corner. Example: "What are you doing? Why 
are you doing that? Don't you know any better? Apologize at «nce! 

11. Make arbitrary rules. These rules involve no student discussion 
or input. 

Teachers using appropriate discipline: 

1. R-cognize feelings. Example: "I can see that you are angry because 
you have to stay after school." 

2. Describe the situation. Example: "I see coats all over the closet 
floor. They need to be hung up." 

3. Invite cooperation. Example: "Let's all help to be quiet, so we 
can go to the puppet show." 
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Are brief. Exai^Ie: "We do not throw paper." 

Don't argue. They stick to a decision, but remain flexible enough 

to change it if they are wrong. Arguing is always a losing proposition. 

Model appropriate behavior. They always show through example how 
they want students to behave. 

Discourage physical violence. Example: "In our class we talk about 
our problems. We do not hit, kick, or pull hair." 

Do not criticize, call names, or insult. Example: A child interrupts 
the teacher's conversation. Teacher: "Excuse me. I will be with 
you as soon as I finish this conversation." 

Focus on solutions. Example: "I am seeing unsportsmanlike conduct 
on the playground. What can we do about that?" 

Allow face saving exits. Example: "You may remain at your desk and 
quietly do spelling, or you may sit by yourself in the back of the 
room." 
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PROBLEM: STUDENTS CALLING OUT RESPONSES 



Ms* Stevens is a very warn person and sincerely likes her 
students* She feels this accounts for some of her difficulties 
during class discussions* When she tries to engage participation 
in a lesson or discussion, some students call out their responses 
even when she has already called on someone to answer* She feels 
that they know to raise their hands, and she is reluctant to 
stifle their enthusiasm by constantly reminding them to do so* 
On the other hand, she sees that when she. allows call outs, some 
students cannot be heard , and some never even attempt to partici- 
pate* WHAT SHOULD SHE DO? 

Some Things to Consider 

Teaching rules and procedures 
Signal's and cues 
Consequences 
Inappropriate behavior 
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CALLING OUT, Page 2 



Some Specific Suggestions 

Co over your reasons again for requiring the students to raise their hands 
(i.e., being fair and courteous, and your ability to hear only one at a 
time). 

Continue complete consistency in responding only to answers of students who 
•re called on with raised hands. 

Encourage the students who call out to raise their hands by signalling with 
a finger over your lips and your hand raised briefly when they call out. As 
soon as one raises his/her hand, try to call on that student ahd praise 
his/her hand raising. Be enthusiastic (e.g., "That's great! Your hand is 
up! That makes me really want to hear from you."). 

Establish a signal for choral responses, such as a hand gesture or a word 
(e.g., "Class" or ^Everybody"). Have the class practice responding to each 
signal. When possible, alternate forms of responding during discussions. 

If certain class members persist in calling out to a distracting extent, 
have them leave the discussion area and either return to their seats or go 
to a time out area. Later, talk privately with them individually about what 
they think might help them to control their inappropriate behavior and still 
allow them to participate (e.g., promising to call on thea immediately if 
they raise thir hands). 

Help these individuals keep a written record of the number of times they 
raise their hands and the number of times they call out each day. Check the 
record with each child at the end of the day. Reward improvement and 
no-callout days. 
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Adjusting Instruction 

» 

Some advantages of using WHOLE GROUP instruction: 

Monitoring is easier; fewer procedures needed; less 

movement of students; checking and feedback is 

easier; Preparation less complex; Social considerations 

Modifications of Whole Group Instruction for HETEROGENEOUS Classes 

1. Seating arrangement; checking on lower level students .first 

2. Learning centers and Skillboxes 

3. Enrichment materials 

Work related 

Not distracting 

Feedback and accountability 
1. Including everyone in recitation, discussion 
5. Differentiated assignments 

SMALL GROUP instruction - important considerations: 
Planning and teaching procedures 
Accurate diagnosis 

Maximizing active instruction time with teacher 
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Small Group Instruction 

Setting the stage 

1. Gain attention 

2. Present assignments orally or on the board 

3. Check for understanding 

4. Express positive expectations for appropriate behavior 

5. Establish rules and procedures for student behavior both in 

and out of group. 

6. Monitor students as they move in and out of groups 

7. Alert students about needed materials 

8. Begin lesson when students are settled and attending 

Maintaining the pace 

1. Check to see if needed materials are brought 

2. Mdnitor out-of-group students for questions or signs of confusion 

3. Develop prxedures to handle this without disrupting group 

4. Provide academic feedback about performance in group 

5. Encourage students to continue to do well in out-of-group seatwork 

6. Stop disruptive ant inappropriate behavior promptly 

7. Give instructions for seatwork and check for understanding before 

dismissal 

8. Interact with student, handle student questions, give help 

ftFTWFFN group activities 



To Summarize: Better group managers 

Made certain that students knew what was expected 

Monitored for academic and behavioral compliance 

Handled inappropriate behavior promptly and without 
disruption 
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PROBLEM: MANAGING GROUPED INSTRUCTION 

Ms. Hart is not at all satisfied with the way out-of-group students 
work while she is working with a small group. Although she feels she 
allows appropriate amounts of time for work to be completed and gives 
thorough instructions before the small group starts, some students do 
not follow seatwork directions and many never finish their work. A few 
students finish early, turn in their papers, and begin free time acti- 
vities. Soon many students are visiting or using free time activities. 
Ms. Hart has to interrupt her work with the group to discipline rowdy 
students or answer questions. WHAT CAN SHE DO TO IMPROVE HER SITUATION? 

Some Things to Consider 

Planning procedures for seatwork and small group instruction 
Teaching expected procedures to the class 
Planning instructional activities 
Student accountability for seatwork 
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Some Specific Suggestions 



Make sure everyone understands instructions before starting groups. 

Tell students ahead of tine what will be checked, and when. 

If seatwork includes some silent reading, have listed on the board some 
reading comprehension questions which students will be held accountable for 
when called to the group. 

In order to have time to get the seatwork groups started right, give the first 
small group a getting-ready task to complete before you join them. 

Help students pace themselves. Show them on the clock how much time the first 
assignment should take. Better yet, set a timer to signal when they should be 
finished with a particular assignment and go on to the next. 

After working with a group for a while, give the students in group a short 

task to do on their own while you leave them to check on progress of out-of-group 

students and answer questions. 

After a specified period, put small group students on a short task and circulate 
among other students. Mark in red where each student is on the first assignment. 
They can -then start on their next assignment, but should be required to finish 
the first assignment at home or in class later. 

Gr, when the small group has been given a short task, lead other students in 
quickly checking their first seatwork assignment. 

Avoid allowing students to interrupt you with question? when you are with a 
small group. Tell them to skip troublesome parts until you can talk to them, 
or use student monitors (peer helpers). 

Use a signal (such as a hat or a flag) so students can tell when they may approach 
you with questions and when they may not. 
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PROBLEM; HETEROGENEOUS CLASSES 

Never before has Ms. Rogers had to deal with students of such 
different entering achievement levels in her 7th grade class. She 
feels frustrated In her efforts to provide Instruction at appropriate 
levels for some students several years below grade level and others 
above grade level. The fastest students finish seatwork way ahead of 
the rest of the class, while the slowest students seldom successfully 
complete an assignment. HOW CAN SHE PROVIDE CHALLENGE FOR THE BRIGHTEST 
STUDENTS WHILE GIVING THE SLOWEST STUDENTS THE EXTRA HELP THEY NEED? 



Some Things to Consider 

Adjusting whole group activities 
Using small group instruction 
Student accountability for work 
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HETEROGENEOUS CLASSES, Page 2 



Some Specific Suggestions 

If you have one or two students who are especially likely to have trouble 
with whole class assignments, place these students* desks where you can 
easily keep an eye on them during instruction and seatwork. As soon as 
you have given seatwork Instructions to the whole class and you have moni- 
tored to be sure they have begun work, check with the slower students (s) 
privately to go over instructions again or modify the assignment, as 
needed. If there are more than two such students, treat them as a small 
group. 

Provide enrichment materials for students who finish whole class assign- 
ments early. These should be work-related activities that will not dis- 
tract other students. Set up a system for giving feedback, credit or 
recognition for completion of enrichment activities. 

Each day plan a basic assignment that all students will do. Then plan 
additional activities at appropriate levels for some or all groups. 

Challenge brightest students to work lot greater speed and accuracy. 
Encourage them to sharpen their skills of reasoning and of explaining 
their answers. 

Use a Skill Box or activity center that allows students to work at their 
own pace for one part i their daily seatwork assignment. 

Be sure to involve all students in the class when leading a discussion 
or recitation session. 

Include some activities that can be done together as a whole class but 
at different levels by different students. 

If the abov. suggestions are not sufficient for a given class, use small 
group instruction for part of your course work. Plan and teach procedures 
for group work carefully. 
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PROBLEM: TRANSITIONS 

Ms. Sullivan 9 s class is well behaved when they are involved in a lesson 
or assignment, bat they have problems with changes from one activity to 
another (transitions). When the teacher tells students to get out their 
math supplies while she picks up or passes out papers, students start to 
talk loudly, and many leave their seats. Some sharpen pencils; others get 
drinks of water, wash their hands, or go to the restroom. A few continue 
to work on their previous assignment. The teacher has to repeat her directions 
to the class many times, and there is confusion and delay. HOW CAN SHE MAKE 
THESE TIMES GO MORE SMOOTHLY? 

Some Things to Consider 

Planning classroom procedures 
Teach classroom procedures 
Routines for turning in work 
Monitoring 

Stopping inappropriate behavior 
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TRANSITIONS, Page 2 



Some Specific Suggestions 



Avoid doing anything that Interferes w th your ability to monitor and direct 
during transitions. Have teacher materials ready before the transition^ Don't 
allow comeups. 

Teach students exactly what behaviors you expect during transitions: voice 
level, use of fountain, sink, pencil sharpener or bathroom, regular procedures 
for turning In or pasping out papers or supplies, ready signals. 

Limit students 9 movement around the room during transitions. 

Rely on established routines as much as possible. 

Praise or otherwise reward students (or tables, teams, etc.) who follow instruc- 
tions most quickly and quietly. 

Use timers to encourage students to "beat the clock". 
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Appropriate Pacing 

pacing includes both the amounts of tfme spent on each activity 
or each aspect of activity/ and the sequencing of activities 

goal - to reserve as much time as possible for active instruction 

Things that contribute to good Pacing: 

1. Thorough planning and preparation (doing the 
activities/ outlining presentations) 

2. Obtaining frequent WORK SAMPLES during presentation 

3. Beinv flexible based on the work samples 

4. Alternating seatworm active instruction, relaxation 

5. Self-monitoring of time (use timers if necessary) 
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MANUAL FOR CLASSROOM OBSERVERS /CONFERENCES 

Classroom observations can provide information about life in class- 
rooms that is available from no other source. If we really want to 
understand how classrooms function. • • what the climate and rapport level 
is, or the quality of teacher-student interaction. . . there is no better 
method than simply to go and observe in the setting itself. Help in 
understanding and, ultimately, improving instruction comes from seeing 
just how events take place in the classroom and in the school setting. 

This manual will provide some guidelines, definitions, essential 
steps, and things to think about when conducting or preparing to conduct 
classroom observations. It includes definitions and directions for 
gathering three different types of information when you do your observations. 

These are: 

1. Classroom narrative notes 

2. Student engagement ratings 

3. Teacher conference form 

These three types of information are intended to supplement and 
complement one another, so that when observations are completed you will 
have as complete a picture as possible of the instructional skills and 
classroom activities within a particular setting. 

GUIDELINES FOR CLASSROOM NARRATIVE NOTES 
One of the most important informational sources will be your class- 
room narrative notes. These should include a detailed record of events, 
time use, and behaviors in the classrooms you visit. After each observa- 
tion, notes should be gone over and any missing information should be 
filled 'n. (See Form A in Appendices.) 
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Be sure to fill in the information at the top of the page. 

1. School and teacher name 

2. Class period (if secondary) 
Grade level (if elementary) 

3. Date of observation 

4. Number of students in the class 

5. Observer 

Kotetaking should begin as soon as you enter the room. Start with 
a general description of the classroom, what the teacher is doing, and 
what the students are doing. Record the time observation began and 
periodically keep track of the time throughout the period. This vill 
yield important information about time use. See Page B for an example 
of how a complete narrative might look. 

Classroom Narrative Notes should: 



— Be characterized by a balanced focus on teacher behavior, 

on individual student behavior, and on behavior of the class 
as a whole. 

— Make clear where the teacher is and what she/he is doing during 
each activity segment. 

— Make clear what the rest of the class is doing while activities 
are going on. 

— Record enough of the teacher 9 s instructional statements and 
questions to give the reader an idea of the instructional style, 
skill, and content. 

— Record enough of the teacher's and students 9 verbal interactions 
to provide a clear picture of the teacher's manner of inter* 
acting with students and of the classroom climate as a whole. 
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A good narrative should be an objective record of what took place 
in the class with the added advantage of the observer's interpretations, 
background information, opinions, and subjective reactions. CAUTION: 
Subjective statements or opinions should, however, be identified by 
bracketing or prefacing them in the narrative notes. In addition, a 
good narrative combines enough concrete detail with global or summary 
descriptions to enable a reader to picture the classroom, its events, 
and its routines. 

GUIDELINES FOR RECORDING STUDENT ENGAGEMENT 

RATINGS 

Note that on the form for recording classroom narrative notes, 

(Form A) , there are two inserted boxes on the right-hanH aide 
of the page. These boxes provide space to record how well, or how many, 
students are attending and engaging in what they are supposed to be 
doing. As you are recording your classroom narrative notes, Lso collect 
this information by doing the following: 

1. Sometime within the first ten minutes of your visit, 
categorize the students present in the class in one 
of the following categories: (If there is only a small 
group, then count those present.) 

Definitely on task (Students who are doing what 

they are supposed to be doing 
as defined by the teacher.) 

Probably on task (Students who may look engaged, 

but you are not sure.) 

Off task ----- (Students who are not doing what 

O *My/* re supposed to be doing. 
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They may be visiting with neighbors, 
daydreaming, or wandering around the 
room.) 

Dead time (Students who are either finished with 

their work and have nothing else to do 
or they are waiting to be given an 
assignment.) 

NOTE: Students with their hands up 
waiting to be called on in class dis- 
cussion do not count as dead time. 
There should be at least three such ratings for each 30 minute 

observation. It is important that you record these ratings randomly 

* - 

during your first 10 minutes in the class, then every 10 minutes there- 
^ after. This avoids recording only when the class is calm. Often this 

can provide a rosier picture of student engagement in a class than is 
actually the case. What you are seeking with these ratings is a repre- 
sentative measure of whether student engagement does or does not exist 
in a given classroom. Many ratings over a periodic amount of time will 
provide a more accurate picture. 

In filling in the boxes on the side of your narrative note sheets, 
make sure that you have included the number of students present in the 
class as a whole. This will serve as the denominator in calculating the 
percentage of students engaged in any of our four categories. See Student 
Engagement Form A for an idea of how the information should be recorded. 

There are 20 students present in Mrs. A f s class. Fifteen of them 
•re Definitely on Task (15/20 ■ 75%). Two of them are Off Task (2/20 - 
10%), and three of them are in Dead Time (3/20 - 15%) . 
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These calculations, of course, can be done after you have completed 
your observation. The important thing to remember is that all of the 
information asked for in the box will be essential to you later. 
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DESCRIPTORS FOR TEACHER CONFERENCE FORM 
(FORM C) 



1. Instructional Management 

la. Describes objectives clearly . Has the teacher indicated the 
purpose of the lesson or what students are to learn? Look for 
evidence of this in materials given to students, in objectives 
written on board, or In statements from teacher when 
introducing or summing up a lesson. 

lb. Materials are ready . Materials are available in sufficient 
quantity on all occasions during the observation. 

lc Clear directions for assignments or activities . Indication of 
clear directions can be found by noting whether there are step- 
by-step intructions given by the teacher and repeated by the 
students. 

Written instructions may be on the chalkboard or overhead 
projector. The observer can infer that directions are clear 
if students go right to work without signs of confusion. 
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Id • Assignmen ts or activities for different students. Excluding 
reading instruction, determine if the teacher 
provides for individual differences in aptitudes and interests. 

All pupils do the same assignment 

Some provision (optional extra work) 

Moderate provision (students can choose after they 
finish the basic assignment) 

Considerable provision (individual and group projects 
for different students) 

Great attention to individual differences (e.g., extensive 
use of student contracts, work groups) 

le. Provides or seeks rationale or analysis. The teacher is careful 
to explain reasons why certain procedures, formulas, and rules are 
used rather than simply presenting them to the students as "the 
way" to do it. The teacher's questions encourage analysis and 
reflection by students (understanding instead of rote memorization). 
The teacher may ask students to explain or justify conclusions, give 
reasons or background information. 

If- Appropriate pacing of the lesson. Lessons and activities proceed 
smoothly from beginning to end. Lesson flow is not interrupted. 
Once the assignment is given, students proceed to work without fre- 
quent starts and stops. Adequate time is provided for all parts of 
the lesson. 

lg« Clear explanations and presentations. Relevant explanation is 

presented in a logical sequence; skills when taught, are appropriately 
modeled; examples, which are meaningful and interesting to the stu- 
dents, are provided in adequate number. The teacher selects the 
objective at the correct level of difficulty, and uses a variety of 
approaches if the content is not initially comprehended. Clear 
precise language is used. 

lh. Monitors student understanding. The teacher actively seeks infor- 
mation about student comprehension during the lesson explanation or 
guided activities. Teacher may question students, use quick drills, 
show of hands, etc. Teacher circulates widely during guided activi- 
ties, checking student work. 

li. Work standards are clear. The quality of student work, with respect 
to performance and to effort, is conveyed to students. Students 
know what is expected of them (e.g., teacher may have a display 
showing the correct heading for papers) • 

Ij. Consistently enforces work standards. Teacher does not accept 

performance below the set standard, including efficient use of time. 
Poor quality work may be refused or returned for the student to do 
over. All students are expected to work to their capacities. Teacher 
does not give up on or ignore one child or a sub-group of the class. 

2. Rules and Procedures 



2a. Appropriate general procedures . These procedures are those 
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which include bathroom use, coming and going from the room, 
lining up, opening and closing activities, using materials 
and supplies, level of noise in the room during different 
activities, and movement around the room. 

•lany areas have no procedures or rules and/or they are 
not appropriate. 

Procedures are evident, but they are inefficient or 
poor. 

Adequate procedures are present in all relevant areas 
of the room. 

2b. Efficient small group procedures . These include going and 
coming from the group area, obtaining or bringing needed 
materials, handling come-ups and other interruptions, pro- 
cedures for *out-of-group students, and student response or 
question signals. 



Many areas have no procedures or rules and/or they are 
not appropriate. 

Procedures are evident, but they are inefficient or 
poor. 

Adequate procedures are present in all relevant areas of 
the room. 



2c. Suitable routines for assigning, checking, and collecting work . 
Assignments are given clearly; procedures for communicating 
and maintaining a record of assignments and for handling pre- 
viously absent students are established. Checking routines 
(passing papers, marking correct or incorrect answers, time 
use) are appropriate. Procedures for collecting and return- 
ing daily work are established. 

3. Meeting Student Concerns 

3a. Attention spans considered in lessons . Activities are paced 
so that students do not sit inactive for long periods. Also, 
note the use of occasional rest breaks and variations in 
teaching style to arouse interest or attention. 

3b. Degree of student success. Students are able to perform the 



tasks, complete the assignments, and engage in activities. 

All students succeed in all observed activities. 

High student success, but an occasional student may 
fail to make progress or fail to complete work. 
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Moderate to high student success, but several students 
fail. 

Moderate to low student success, with occasional high 
failure rates. 

Low student success and prevalent student failure. As 
many as half the class are frequently unsuccessful. 



3c. Activities related to student interests or background . 

Teacher makes references to or draws relationships between 
the content being studied and aspects of students 9 lives 
or interests. There is evidence for this when students 
sake contributions to class activities drawn from their 
own experiences and lives. 

4. Managing Pupil Behavior 

4a. Rewards appropriate performance . This refers to actual 
student accomplishment. Reinforcement can include non- 
perfunctory teacher praise, approval, recognition, displays 
of good work, privileges, tokens, check marks, pats-on- 
the-back, etc. 

4b. Consistency in managing behavior . How predictable is the 

teacher's response to appropriate and inappropriate behavior? 



Teacher is highly consistent. Approved behavior is the 
same for all tasks and all students. 

Teacher is usually consistent. There is only an occasional 
variation or bending of the rules for the most part. 

Teacher has some inconsistency, maybe limited to a single 
area such as allowing students to call out when there is 
a rule against it. 

Teacher is moderately inconsistent. Students are never 
quite sure what the teacher's reaction to misbehavior 
will be. 

Teacher is highly inconsistent. Teacher frequently allows 
a behavior on one occasion and disapproves of it on another. 



4c. Effective monitoring . This is the degree to which the teacher 
is aware of the behavior in the class. This skill requires 
visual scanning and alertness; the teacher avoids becoming 
engrossed in an activity with a single student or a group of 
students. Teacher sees misbehavior when it occurs rather than 
detecting a problem only after it has escalated into a visible 
incident. 
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4d. Efficient transitions between activities . This is the degree 
to which students move from one activity to another without 
disruption or undue noise. 

Smooth, efficient transitions with good student coopera- 
tion 

Usually, overly long transitions, wasted time between 
activities, poor student cooperation. 

5. Student Misbehavior 

5a. Disruptive pupil behavior . Estimate the amount of disruptive 
behavior that occurs in the classroom. This is any interference 
with instructional, attentional, or work activities of the 
teacher or the class (Note: Whispering, writing notes, or 
goofing off are not considered disruptive, but should be rated 
in 5d. as inappropriate behavior). 

High degree of frequency, (causes a constant problem 
for the teacher and other students) 

Frequent disruptive behavior (four or five in an hour) 

Moderate disruptive behavior (three an hour) 

One or two mild disturbances in an hour 

Absence of any disruptive behavior 

5b. Disruptive behavior is stopped quickly . Teacher takes action 
which causes the behavior to stop without involving other 
students or without causing interruption to other activities. 
There is a rapid return to normality. 

5c. Disruptive behavior is ignored . Teacher makes no attempt to 
stop the disruption. She/he may watch students but takes no 
action, or teacher may look away. The observer should be 
reasonably certain that the teacher has seen the misbehavior. 

5d« Inappropriate pupil behavior . Inappropriate behavior is any 
type of nondisruptive behavior that is contrary to the class- 
room rules. Some common types are: talking out of turn, 
whispering to neighbors, getting out-of-seat, goofing off f 
being tardy to class, failing to complete work, sleeping, etc., 
not following established procedures. 

5e. Inappropriate behavior is stopped quickly . (See 5b above) 

5f . Inappropriate behavior is ignored . (See 5c above) 
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Classroom Climate 

**• T*«k-orlontod focu«. The students and teacher work together 
toward tha accomplishment of activities and assignments. 
Tha taaehar amphaslaes tha Importance of learning tha con- 
tant a"i skills of tha curriculum, and rtudsnts eooparata 
with a wllllngnees to do school work. 

6b. telexed, plea sant atmoophoro . Taaehar and students hava 
davalopad a rapport and gat along nlcaly. Thara It an 
absence o* friction or antagonism. Bahavlor la frlandly 
and courteous. 

6c. Avoidance b thavlor durint aaatwork . This is tha axtant to 
which students dally along or otherwise persistently avoid 
getting down to do their aaatwork, If the obssrvatlon doae 
not IncUda a tine when aaatwork Is given, draw a line throui 
this Item. 

64 • Participation In dlec ueelon/recltatlon . Thla la the extent 
to which students participate and raapoad in whole class or 
snail group discussions or rocltatlone. Participation aay 
be voluntary or called for by the teacher. If there le no 

- dlecuealon period during the observation, draw a line through 
this Item. 

6e. lletenlna skills. Then are ekllle end behevlore the teecher 
uses that encourage etudente to telk out their feelings or 
problems. The taecher indicates an acceptance of etudente* 
feelings (e.g., Vjuld you like to talk more about It? You 
aeem upset, do you want to tall me about It?). 

6f • Expresses feellnee. The teacher states how ahe/he feels 
about certain behaviors or activities In Interaction with 
students. Thaee express Ions of feeling can be positive 
or negative and can include auch atataments as "X am happy, 
aad, annoyed, upset, pleased..." This msy occur during 
class discussions, bahavlor management situation, or when 
any aspsct of student behavior or claaa activlt. Is being 
discussed. It Is Important that the taecher *e expression 
of feelings not place etudente In a vulnerable position 
(e.g.. a taecher who continually responds to misbehavior 
by te.xlng atudenta how angry ahe/he Is may be ualng this 
as a tool rather than a alncera expression of feeling) . 
The axpreealon of feelings appears to be a clear and direct 
attempt to inform etudente about how she/he feels about 
some espect of their behavior. 
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GUIDE1 INES FOR OBSERVING 
How that you have some experience with the observation items, 

ve will need to understand how to gather that information. 
There are several issues to consider. The appropriate selection of the 
time and the length of the observation can ensure that what you see when 
you observe is an accurate reflection of what that particular classroom 
is like. As you know, classrooms do not present the same picture from 
day to day. The observer cannot always be sure that the sample of be- 
havior observed on one day in a given class is representative of what 
normally occurs. If observations are being used as a means of under- 
standing and assessing for teacher conferences later, then it is 
necessary to make sure that your data represents a true picture. 

While making sure we see that the events which are dictated by our 
observation instruments are important, it is equally important that we 
observe long enough and over enough occasions to get a representative 
sample of what life is like in the classrooms which we are observing. 
We cannot hope to get a good representation of a teacher's management 
skills in one 10 minute observation of seatwork, but we might get a 
much clearer picture from several 30 minute observations. 

For teachers who have had classroom management training 
in the ••before school" workshop, observe at least twice during the first 
three weeks of school. These observations should be at least 30 minutes 
long. 

Por teachers who have had the second workshop after the first three 
to four weeks of school, observe at least once more for another 30 
minutes. 
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Plan observations during the tints whan t v > Sehavlors you are looking 
for art likely to occur and try to catch the beginnings and endings of 
lessons, if possible, it is helpful to see an entire segzent. 

OBSERVER RELIABILITY 
Another important element in making classroom observations is 
observer objectivity. The observer must work hard to look past external 
characterietice and to strengthen objectivity during observations. 
Sticking to a formal observation system will help, but observers must be 
careful that comments from staff, past reputation, parent opinions, and 
opinions of other ttaqhtrs do not influence what is seen and how It is 
Interpreted. Several sources of observer bias can creep Into observa- 
tional data. The best method for countering this bias is to be aware of 

it and to work hard to maintain objectivity. 
Sources of observer errors: 

1. Halo effect . The tendency to allow a person* s previous 
performance influence the assessment of present performance. 
This can either be positive or negative. 

2. Logical error . The tendency to assess a person high or 

' low because she/he was assessed high or low in a similar 
circumstance. (1. e. , A teacher who is assessed high 
on "describes objectives clearly" might also be assessed 
high on "giving clear directions" because the two appear 
to be logically related.) 

3. Errors of judgment . The tendency of observers to assess 
a behavior when they do not 
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have enough information to make a judgment or when they can- 
not decide how to assess the behavior. 
The above mentioned sources of observer error are important to 
beware of because they can cause assessment to be unreliable. The 
consistency of assessment is simply the degree to which the observation 
Information gives consistent results when used over several occasions 
and across several observations. 

Consistency is important for several reasons. Unless an observation 
system measures the same behavior consistently, one cannot have confidence 
in the Information it yields. This issue becomes critically important 
when you are conferencing teachers about teaching skills. 
Some sources of inconsistency %re: 

— Events themselves are fleeting and constantly shifting. 

— Observers disagree *hout what they see In the classroom. 

— The conference form or narrative notes may lack consistency in 
assessing certain things. 

The forms you are trained to use have been used successfully in 
several research studies and in studies in schools in Arkansas. The 
forms are considered to be reliable in many different settings. 
However, to ensure their reliability, observers are asked to observe 
over several occasions, to understand and agree upon the definitions of 
the items, to use the forms in the same way, and to use more than 
one item to measure the same behavior or trait. 
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GUIDELINES FOR CONFERENCES 

Clinical supervision is essential for the improvement of every 
component of the Total Teaching Act. Just as it is a critical element 
in improving instructional skills, clinical supervision will assist in 
the improvement of classroom management skills. 

The classroom management observation instruments are reconmended to 
be used in clinical supervision as follows: 

I. Diagnosing 

A. Gather data using the instruments described in this manual 
which are (1) Narrative Notes, (2) Student Engagement, and 
(3) Teacher Conference Form. 

B. Label and classify the data using the descriptors with the 
Teacher Conference Form. 

C. Diagnose by determining whether the teacher did or did not 
use each category of classroom management effectively. 

II. Selecting Conference Objectives 

Using the diagnostic information, the observer must establish 
priorities for conference objectives. In other words, a 
determination must be made about the elements which contributed 
the most and the ones which contributed the least to effective 
classroom management during this observation. 
III. Planning the Conference 

Using the Teacher Conference Form, the observer will record 
commentary statements taken from the selected conference objectives, 
using the language of the descriptors. Specific evidence from 
the Narrative Notes should also be recorded. The observer will 
need to prepare suggested alternatives, if needed, as well as 
ways to give positive reinforcement. 
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IV. Conducting the Conference 

The conference is conducted in the same manner as a conference on 
instructional skills, following the plan. It is recommended that 
during the classroom management training period, conferences be 
conducted exclusively for classroom management skills. After the 
training period, observations and conferences will include classroom 
management as a component of the Total Teaching Act. The observer 
will find that analysis of an observation is enhanced by the 
combination of data-gathering techniques used in PET and those 
described in this manual. 
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BES1 CUH AVAILABLE 



(Fona A) 

NARRATIVE NOTES 



Teacher _ 
Date 



School 



START: TIME: 



Subject 



Grade Level/ 
Period 



IStudents present 



Observer 

Page of 



Beg. I End 



4. 



8. 



Student Engagement 



Time: 



No. of Students 
Total: 



Def. On- task: 
Prob. On-task: 

Off- task: 

Dead time: 



18. 



9 
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122. 



23. 



24. 



125. 



£22 



Student Engagement 



Time: 



No. of Students 
Total : 



Def. On-task: _ 
Prob. On-task: 
Off* task: 



(Form B) 
NARRATIVE NOTES 

Grade Level/ 

Teacher 9 XX School # XX Subject # Math Period if 7_ Observer # _xx_ 



Date 10/10/83 



IStudents present 25 



Page l of x 



START: TIME: 
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Beg. 


End 








2. & pencil. Most are copyincr five 'warm-up 1 problems from the board. 






3. Room is arranged so all can see. When bell rings teacher enters room 






4, and says 'This is the beginning of a new six weeks. Let's make sure 






5. you have a good 'warm-up' grade to beg*n with. 1 T. passes out graded 






6, papers from the day before. Students are finishing the problems on 






7. the board. Papers are arranged by rows so T. can pass them out 






8. quickly. T. goes to the front of the 


Student Engagement 






9. room and calls for sts. to exchange the 


Time: 8:36 
.r 

No. of Students 25 
Total: 25 






LO.PftP 6 * 8 with their neighbors. A few begin 






11. ?uiet talking. T. calls for attentions 


Def. On-task: 23 






12. and asks for volunteer s to answer the 


Prob. On-task: 1 
Off- task: 1 
Dead time: 0 






13. first problem. One or two call out but 






14. all the others raise their hands. As sts. give the answerr the rest 


8:43 




15. correct their papers. T. asks for arades and sts. call them out. 






16. At this point. T notices that several students had trouble with one 






17. problem. She stops and aoes to the board and beains to work the 






18. problem (7 1/8 X 5 2/3). T. calls for volunteers to set up the 






19. problem. Three raise hands and she calls on Andy. Andy explains 






20. ho* to convert to fractions in order to multiply. T. works problem 






21. step by step on the board. Then has 


Student Engagement 






22. students practice with an example prob- 


Time: 

No. of Students 
Total: 






23 # lem. She then goes back and questions 






24 9 and checks for understanding. Three 


Def. On-task: 


8:46 




25, are 'still having trouble. T. sets up 


Prob. On-task: 
Off-tai\: 




Dead time: 



(Form C-l) 
Teacher Conference Form 
First Days of School 



Teacher School Dace AM PM 

Sur.bei of Students Observer 
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1. Teacher presents, reviews, or discusses classroom rules or procedures. 

- Very thorough presentation of classroom rules and procedures. 
Half or more than half of observed class period is devoted to 
presentation, review, reteaching, practice, and/or feedback. 

- Thorough presentation; less than half of observed class period 
taken up with teaching of rules and procedures. 

- Moderate amount of attention given to presentation of rules ar.d 
procedures. Some aspects of expected classroom behavior are 
discussed or reviewed; teacher provides feedback or reviews* 

- Small amount of attention given to teaching rules and 
procedures. Presentation, review, or feedback provided for only 
one or two aspects of expected classroom behavior. 

- No presentation, review, reteaching, feedback, reminders, or 
teacher-led discussion of rules and procedures. 

2. Presentation of rules, procedures, and penalties is clear. 

- Teacher's expectations are clearly and specifically presented; 
terms are defined; no signs of student confusion are noted. 

- Presentation is vague, inadequate; terms are not defined; 
students appear to be confused or improvise their own rules and 
procedures. 

3. Presentation includes explanation of rationale for rules and procedures « 



- Teacher presents or elicits from students a discussion of reasons 
for rules and procedures. Teacher's rationales are meaningful 
to students. 

- No rationales are discussed. 

4. Presentation of rules and procedures includes rehearsal or practice. 

- Teacher includes appropriate student rehearsal or guided practice 
of routines, procedures, and responses to cues as part of his/her 
presentation. 

- No rehearsal or practice is used for even the most complex procedure 
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5. 



Teacher provides feedback and review. 



Teacher gfr as prompt, accurate information to the class and to 
individuals about how well they do in practicing or using 
procedures in the first days. 

Inaccurate feedback or none given to most students about their 
performance of procedures or following of rules. 



6. Teacher stays in charge of all students, avoiding long involvement 
with individuals or small groups and absence from the rooc. 

- Statement is very characteristic of the teacher in the first days 
of school. 

- Statement is not characteristic; teacher leaves most or all of 
the class without close supervision and leadership several times 
during observation. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



(FORM C-2) 
TEACHER CONFERENCE FORM 



Teacher 



School 



Number of Students 



Observer 



1. Instructional Management 



c 



a. Describes objectives 
clearly 

b. Materials are ready 

c. Clear directions 
for assignments 

d. Assignments for 
different students 

e. Provides or seeks 
rationales/analysis 

f. Appropriate pacing 
of lesson 

g. Clear explanations 
and presentations 

h. Monitors student 
understanding 

i. Clear work standards 

j. Consistently enforces 
work standards 



2. Rules and Procedures 



a. Appropriate general 
procedures 

b. Efficient small 
group procedures 

c. Suitable routines for 
assigning, checking, 
and collecting work 



3. Meeting Student Concerns 



Date 



AM PM 



4, Managing Pupil Behavior 



a. Rewards appropria 
performance 

b. Consistency in 
managing behavior 

c. Effective monitor 



d. Efficient transit 
between activiti 



5, Student Misbehavior 



a. Disruptive pupil 
behavior 

b. Stopped quickly 

c. Ignored 

d. Inappropriate pup 
behavior 

e. Stopped quickly 

f. Ignored 



6, Classroom Climate 
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a. Attention spans con- 
sidered in lessons 

b. Degree of student success 

c. Activities related to students 
backgrounds and interests 



a. Task-oriented foe 

b. Relaxed, pleasant 
atmosphere 

c. Avoidance behavior 
during seatvork 

d. Participation in 
class discussion 

e. Listening skills 

f. Expresses feelings 



I 
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